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A  Y. 


Jo  PIN  GAY,  defcended  from  an  old  fa- 
mily that  had  been  long  in  pofleffion  of 
the  manour  of  -^  Goldworthy  in  Devonfliirc, 
was  born  in  1688,  at  or  near  Barnftaple,  where 
he  .was  educated  by  Mr.  Luck,  who  taught 
the  fchool  of  that  town  with  good  reputation^ 
and,  a  little  before  he  retIiH:d  from  it,  publifhed 
a  volume  of  Latin  and  Englifh  vcrfes.  Under 
fuch  a  mafler  he  was  likely  to  form  a  tafle  for 
poetry.  Being  born  without  profpc<^  of  here- 
ditary riches,  he  was  fent  to  London  in  his 
youth,  and  placed  apprentice  with  a.  lilk- 
mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter, 
or  with  what  degree  of  foftnef^  and  dexterity 

*  G'>Uivortby  docs  iiol  appear  in  the  VillaTe,      Dr.  J. 
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2  GAY. 

lie  received  and  accommodated  the  Ladles,  as 
lie  probably  took  no  delight  In  telling  it,  is  not 
known.  The  report  is,  that  he  was  foon 
weary  of  either  the  reftraint  or  fcrvility  of  his 
occupation,  and  cafily  pcrfuaded  his  mailer  to 
difcharge  him. 

The  dutchefs  of  Monmouth,  remarkable  for 
j  aflexible  perfeverancc  in  her  demand  to  be  treated 
as  aprincefs,  in  171 2  took  Gay  into  her  fervice 
as  fecretary  :  by  quitting  a  fhop  forfuch  fervice, 
he  might  gain  Iclfure,  but  he  certainly  advanced 
little  in  the  boaft  of  independence.  Of  his  leifure 
he  made  fo  good  ufe,  that  he  publifhed  next  year 
a  poem  on  Rural  Sport! ^  and  infcribed  it  to 
Air.  Pope,  who  was  tlicn  rifing  fail  into  repu- 
tation. Pope  w*as  pleafed  with  the  honour  ; 
and  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Gay, 
found  fuch  attraftions  in  his  manners  and  con- 
vcrfation,  that  he  feems  to  have  received  him 
into  his  inmoll  confidence  ;  and  a  friendfhip 
was  formed  between  them  which  lafled  to  their 
reparation  by  death,  without  any  known  abate- 
ment on  either  part.  Gay  was  the  general  fa- 
vourite of  the  whole  aiTociatiort  of  wits;  but 
tliey  regarded  him  as  a  play- fellow  rather  than 

a  partiner, 
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a  partner,  and  treated  him  with  iTic3re'  fondnefs 
than  refpe£t. 

•  Next  year  he  publlflied  The  Shrpherd's  fVeek^ 
fix  Englifli  pallorals,  in  which  the  images  are 
drawn  from  real  Hfe,  fiich  as  it  appears  among 
tlic  ruflicks  in  parts  of  England  remote  from 
London.  Steele,  in  feme  papers  of  the  Gunr- 
dian^  had  praifed  Ambrofe  Phihpr>,  as  the  Paf- 
toral  writer  that  yielded  only  to  Theocritus, 
Virgil,  and  Spenfer.  Pope,  wiio  had  alfo 
publifhed  Pailorals,  not  pleafed  to  be  over- 
looked, drew  up  a  comparifon  of  his  own 
compolitions  with  thofe  of  Philips,  in  which 
he  covertly  gave  himfclf  the  preference,  while 
he  feemcd  to  difown  it.  Not  content  with  this, 
he  is  fuppofed  to  liave  incited  Gay  to  write  the 
Shepherd^ s  Week,  to  fhew,  that  if  it  be  neceflary 
to  copy  nature  with  minutenefs,  rural  life 
muft  be  exhibited  fuch  as  grofTncfs  and  igno- 
rance have  made  it.  So  far  the  plan  was  rca- 
fonablc,  but  the  Paftorals  are  inti-oduced  by  a 
Prceme,  written  with  fuch  imitation  as  they 
could  attain  of  obfolete  language,  and  by  con- 
fequence  in  a  flylc  that  was  never  fpokcn  nor 
written  in  any  language  or  in  any  place. 

B  2  But 
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But  the  effeft  of  reality  and  trutli  became 
confpicuous,  even  wlicn  the  intention  was  to 
fhew  tlicm  groveling  and  degraded.  Thcfe 
Paftorals  became  popular,  and  were  read  with 
delight,  as  juft  reprefentations  of  rural  man- 
ners and  occupations,  by  thofe  who  had  no 
intcreft  in  the  rivalry  of  the  poets,  nor  know- 
ledge of  the  critical  difpute. 

In  1713  he  brought  a  comedy  called  The 
Wife  of  Batb  upon  the  ftagc,  but  it  received  no 
applaufe ;  he  printed  it,  however ;  and  fcven» 
tccn  years  after,  having  altered  it,  and,  as  he 
thought,  adapted  it  more  to  the  public  tafte, 
he  offered  it  again  to  the  town  ;  but,  tiiough  he 
was  fiufncd  with  the  fucccfs  of  the  Beggar''! 
'  Operoy  had  the  mortification  to  fee  it  again  re- 
jefted. 

In  the  laft  year  of  queen  Anne's  life,  Gay 
was  made  fccretaiy  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
ambalTador  to  the  court  of  HarK)ver.  This 
was  a  {l?.tJon  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of 
kindnefs  from  every  party ;  but  the  Queen's 
death  put  an  end  to  her  favours,  and  he  had 
dedicated  bis  Shcphertfs  lycek  to  Bolingbroke, 
which  Swift  confidercd  as   the  crime  \\\ax  ob- 
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il:ru£led  all  kindnefs  from  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover. 

He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the 
right  which  his  ofhce  had  given  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  rovai  family.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  princefs  of  Wales,  he  wrote  a  poem,  and 
obtained  fo  much  favour,  that  both  the  Prince 
and  Princefs  went  to  fee  his  ^hat  d'ye  call  it,  a 
kind  of  mock-tragedy,  in  which  the  images 
were  comic,  and  the  action  grave ;  fo  that,  as 
Pope  relates.  Air.  Cromwell,  who  could  not 
hear  what  was  faid,  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  re- 
concile the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the 
folemnity  of  the  fcene. 

Of  this  performance  the  value  certainly  is 
but  little;  but  it  was  one  of  the  lucky  trifles 
that  give  plcafure  by  novelty,  and  was  fo  much 
favoured  by  the  audience,  that  envy  appeared 
againft  it  in  the  form  of  criticifm  ;  and  Griffin, 
a  player,  in  conjun61ion  with  Mr.  Theobald, 
a  man  afterwards  more  remarkable,  produced  a 
pamphlet  called  7he  Key  to  the  IVhat  d*  ye  call  it. 
which,  fays  Gay,  "  calls  me  a  blockhead,  and 
"  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  Fortune  has  always  been  inconftant. 
Not  long  afterwards  (17 17)  he  endeavoured  to 

B  3  en- 
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oiitcrtaiii  the  town  with  T'hrce  Hours  after  Mar- 
riage ;  a  comedy  written,  as  tlicre  is  fuflicient 
rcafon  for  believing  by  the  joint  aflillance  of 
Pope  and  Arbutlinot.  One  purpofe  of  it  was 
to  bring  into  contempt  Dr.  Woodward  the 
Foifilill:,  a  man  not  really  or  juHly  contempti- 
ble. It  had  the  fate  which  fuch  outrages  de- 
fer ve  :  the  fccne  in  which  Woodward  was  di- 
rccllv  and  apparently  ridiculed,  bv  the  intro- 
duction of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile,  difgufted 
the  audience,  and  the  performance  was  driven 
ofFthe  (lagc  with  general  condemnation. 

Gay  is  reprefcntcd  as  a  man  eafilv  incited  to 
hope,  and  deeply  dcpreiled  when  his  hopes 
were  difappointcd.  This  is  not  the  charafter 
of  a  hero  ;  but  it  may  naturally  imply  fome- 
thing  more  generally  welcome,  a  foft  and  civil 
companion.  Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good 
from  others  is  diligent  to  pleafe  them ;  but  he 
that  believes  his  powers  ftrong  enough  to  force 
their  own  way,  commonly  tries  only  to  pleafe 
liimielf. 

,  He  had  been  flmplc  enough  to  imagine  that 
ihofe  who  laughed  at  the  ^^hat  d*  ye  call  it 
would  raife  the  fortune  of  its  author;  and, 
finding  nothing   done,    funk   into   dejc£lion. 

His 
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His  friends  endeavoured  to  divert  him.  The 
carl  of  Burlington  fent  liim  (1716)  into  De- 
vonfliire  ;  the  year  after,  Mr.  Pultcney  took 
him  to  Aix  ;  and  in  the  following  year  lord 
Harcourt  invited  him  to  his  feat,  where,  dur- 
ing his  viiit,  two  rural  lovers  were  killed  witli 
lightning,  as  is  particularly  told  in  Pope's 
Letters. 

Being  now  generally  known,  he  publiflicd 
(1720)  his  Poems  by  fubfcription  with  fucli 
fuccefs,  that  he  raifed  a  thoufand  pounds  ;  and 
called  his  friends  to  a  confultation,  what  life 
might  be  beft  made  of  it.  Lewis,  the  fleward 
of  lord  Oxford,  advifed  him  to  intruft  it  to 
•the  funds,  aiid  live  upon  the  intereft ;  Arbuth- 
not  bade  him  intrufl  it  to  Providence,  and  live 
upon  the  principal ;  Pope  dire<Sled  him,  and 
was  feconded  by  Swift,  to  purcliafe  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  difaftrous  year  *  had  a  prefent 
from  young  Craggs  of  fome  South-fea-ftock, 
and  once  fuppofed  himfelf  to  be  mafler  of 
twenty  thoufand  pounds.  His  friends  per- 
fuaded  him  to  IcU  his  fliare ;  but  he  dreamed 
'Of  dignity  and  fplendour,  and  could  not  bear 

*  Spcnce. 
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to  obftrucl  his  own  forrunc.  He  was  then  im- 
portuned to  fell  as  much  as  would  purchafc  an 
hundred  a  year  for  life,  **  which,"  fays  Fen- 
ton,  **  will  make  vou  fure  of  a  clean  fhirt  and 
*'  a  fliouldcr  of  mutton  everv  day."  This 
counfcl  was  rrjeftcd  ;  the  profit  and  principal 
were  loH,  and  Gay  funk  under  the  calamity 
fo  low  that  his  life  became  in  danger. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  among  whom 
Pope  appcs.rs  to  have  fhcwn  particular  tcndcr- 
ncfs,  his  health  was  rcilored  ;  and,  returning 
to  his  ftudics,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  The 
CaptiviSy  which  he  was  invited  to  read  before 
tlic  princcfs  of  Wales.  When  the  hour  came, 
he  faw  the  princefs  and  her  ladies  all  in  expec- 
tation, and  advancing  with  reverence,  too 
great  for  any  other  attention,  flumbled  at  a 
ilool,  and  filing  forwards,  threw  down  a 
weighty  Japan  fcrecn.  The  princefs  ftarted, 
the  ladies  fcreamcd,  and  poor  Gay,  after  all 
the  difturbancc,  was  dill  to  read  his  play. 

The  fate  of  The  Captives,  which  was  afted  at 
Drury-Lanc  in  1723-4,   I  Lnov/  not*  ;  but  he 

*  It  was  a(fled  feven  night?.    The  Author's  third  night  was 
by  comnxanJ  of  their  Royal  Hiihiicffes.        E. 
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now  thought  himfelf  in  favour,  and  undertook 
(1726)  to  write  a  volume  of  Fables  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  young  duke  of  Cumberland. 
For  this  he  is  faid  to  have  been  promifed  a  re- 
ward, which  he  had  doubtlcfs  magnified  with 
all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  va- 
nity. 

Next  year  the  Prince  and  Princefs  became 
King  and  Queen,  and  Gay  was  to  be  great  and 
happy  ;  but  on  the  fettlement  of  the  boufehold 
he  found  himfelf  appointed  gentleman  ufher  to 
the  princefs  Louifa.  By  this  offer  he  thought 
himfelf  infulted,  and  lent  a  mefTage  to  the 
Queen,  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place. 
There  fcem  to  have  been  manv  machinations 
emploved  afterwards  in  his  favour;  and  dili- 
gent court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howard,  after- 
wards countefs  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much  be- 
loved by  the  King  and  Queen,  to  engage  her 
interefl  for  his  promotion  ;  but  folicitations, 
verles,-  and  flatteries,  were  thrown  away  ;  the 
lady  heard  them,  and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  fufFered  from  neglc£l, 
or,  as  he  perhaps  termed  it,  the  ingratitude  of 
the  court,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  driven 
away  by  the  unexampled  fucccfs  of  the  Biggar's 
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Opera.  Tliis  play,  written  in  ridicule  of  ttie 
inulical  Italian  Drama,  was  firft  offered  to  Cib- 
"ber  and  liis  brethren  at  Drurv-Lanc,  and  re- 
jected ;  it  being  then  carried  to  Rich,  had  the 
effefl,  as  was  ludicroufly  faid,  of  making  Gay 
richy  and  Rich  gay. 

OF  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but 
wifh  to  know  the  original  and  progrefs,  1  have 
inferted  the  relation  which  Spence  has  given  in 
Toper's  word^. 

*'  Dr.  Swift  had  been  obferving  once  to  Mr. 
'*  Gay,  \shat  an  odd  prcttv  fort  of  a  thing  a 
■**  Ncwcrate  Partoral  min;ht  make.  Gav  was  in- 
•'  clined  to  try  at  fuch  a  thing  for  fome  time  ; 
*'  but  afterwards  thouMit  it  would  be  better  to 
**  write  a  comedy  on  the  fame  plan.  This  was 
*'  what  gave  rife  to  the  Beggar's  Opera.  He 
•'  began  on  it ;  and  when  firfl  he  mentioned  it 
*' to  Swift,  the  Do£lor  did  not  much  like  the 
*'proje6l.  As  he  carried  it  on,  he  fhewcd 
**  what  he  Avrote  to  both  of  us,  and  wc  now 
**  and  then  gave  a  corredion,  or  a  word  or  two 
^*  of  advice  ;  but  it  was  wholly  of  his  own 
**  writing. — When  it  was  done,  neither  of  us 
^*  thought  it  would  fucceed. — Wc  fhewed  it  to 
"**  Congrevc ;  who,  after  reading  it  over,  faid, 

'*  It 
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'*  It  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be  damned 
*' confoundedly.  —  We   were  all,    at   the  firft 

night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event; 

till  we  were  very  much  encouraged  by  over- 
**  hearing  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  fat  in  the' 
"  next  box  to  us,  fay,  *  It  will  do  —  it  mufl 
**  do  !  I  fee  it  in  the  eyes  of  them.'  This  was 
**  a  good  while  betore  the  firft  a6l  was  over, 
**  and  fo  gave  us  eafe  foon ;  for  that  duke  (be- 
"  fides  his  own  good  tafle)  has  a  particular 
"knack,  as  any  one  now  living,  indifcovering 
"  the  tafle  of  the  publick.  He  was  quite  right 
*'  in  tliis,  as  ufual ;  the  good-nature  of  the 
**  audience  appeared  Itronger  and  Wronger  every 
*/  a£t,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of  applaufe." 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to 
the  Dunciad: 

**  This  piece  was  received  with  greater  ap- 
*^  plaufe  than  was  ever  known.  Beiidcs  being 
**  afted  in  London  lixty-three  days  without  in- 
**  tcrruption,  and  renewed  the  next  feafon  with 
•'equal  applaufe,  it  fpread  into  all  the  great 
*'  towns  of  England  ;  was  played  in  many  places 
*'  to  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  time  ;  at  Bath  and 
^^  Briflol  fifty,  he.  It  made  its  progrefs  into 
•**  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  was; 

**  per« 
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**  performed  twenty-four  days  fucccflivcly. 
*'  Tlic  ladies  carried  about  wiiU  them  the  fa- 
**  vourite  fongs  of  it  in  fans,  and  houfes  were 
**  furnilhed  with  it  in  fcrecns.  The  fame  of 
•*  it  was  not  confined  to  the  author  only.  Ihe 
•*  pcrfon  who  aiflcd  Polly,  till  then  obfcure, 
*'  became  all  at  once  the  favourite  of  the  town  ; 
**  her  pi£lures  were  engraved,  and  fold  in  great 
•'  numbers  ;  her  Life  written,  books  of  letters 
**  and  verfes  to  her  publifhcd,  and  pamphlets 
**  made  even  of  her  favings  and  jells.  Further- 
**  more,  it  drove  out  of  England  (for  that  fea- 
*'  fon)  the  Italian  Opera,  which  had  carried 
•*  all  before  it  for  ten  years." 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed 
the  reception  was  different,  according  to  the 
different  opinion  of  its  readers.  Swift  com- 
mended it  for  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as 
a  piece  that  *'  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  in  the 
•*  ftrongcfl  and  moft  odious  light ;"  but  others, 
and  among  them  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  arch* 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  ccnfurcd  it  as  giving  en- 
couragement not  only  to  vice  but  to  crimes, 
by  making  a  highwavman  the  hero,  and  dif- 
miffing  him  at  laft  unpunilhcd.  It  has  been 
even  faid,  that,  after  tlie  exhibition  of  tlie  Beg^ 

gar's 
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gar*5  Opera,  the  gangs  of  robbers  were  e  idcntly 
multiplied. 

Both  thefe  decifions  are  furely  exaggerated. 
The  play,  like  many  others,  was  plainly  writ- 
ten only  to  divert,  without  any  moral  purpofe, 
and  is  tlierefbre  not  likely  to  do  good  ;  nor  can 
it  be  conceiyed,  without  more  fpeculation  than 
life  requires  or  admits,  to  be  produ(5^ive  of 
much  evil.  Highwaymen  and  houfe-breakers 
fcldom  frequent  the  play-houfe,  or  mingle  in 
any  elegant  diverfion  ;  nor  is  it  polTible  for  any 
one  to  imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  fafety, 
bccaufe  he  fees  Macheath  reprieved  upon  the 
ft  age. 

This  objection  however,  or  fome  other  ra- 
ther political  than  moral,  obtained  fuch  pre« 
valence,  that  when  Gay  produced  a  fecond  part 
under  the  name  of  Polly,  it  was  prohibited  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  he  was  forced  to 
recompenfe  his  repuife'by  a  fubfcription,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  fo  liberally  beftowed,  that 
what  he  called  opprefTion  ended  in  profit. 
The  *  publication  was  fo  much  favoured,  that 
though  tl>e  lirft  part  gained  him  four  hundred 

•  S]ieticc. 

pounds. 
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pounds,  near  thrice  as  much  was  profit  of  the 
fccond. 

He  received  yet  another  rccompenfe  for  this 
fuppofed  hardship,  in  the  nffcflionatc  attention 
of  the  duke  and  dutchefs  of  Queenfberry,  into 
whofe  houfe  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom  he 
pafTed  the  remaining  part  of  his  Hfe.  *  The 
duke,  confidcring  his  want  of  oeconomy,  un- 
dertook the  management  of  his  money,  and 
gave  it  to  him  as  he  wanted  it.  But  it  is  fup- 
pofed that  the  difcountenancc  of  the  Court 
funk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  gave  him  more 
difcontent  tiian  the  applaufcs  or  tcndcrnefs  of 
liis  friends  could  overpo'.vcr.  He  foon  fell  into 
his  old  diftemper,  an  habitual  colick,  and  lan- 
guifhcd,  though  with  many  intervals  of  eafe 
and  cheerfulnefs,  till  a  violent  fit  at  lail  feized 
bim,  and  carried  him  to  the  grave,  as  Arbuth- 
not  reported-,  with  more  precipitance  tlian  he 
had  ever  known.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of 
December  1732,,  and  was  buried  in  Wcftmin- 
Her  Abbev.  The  letter  which  brought  an  ac- 
count of  his  death  to  Swift  was  laid  by  forfome 
^iays   unopened,    becaufe  when  he  received   i^ 

Lc 
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liC  ^s'ns  impreil  with  the  preconception  of  fome 
misfortune. 

After  his  death,  was  publifhed  a  fccond  vo- 
lunie  of  Fables  more  pohtical  than  the  former. 
His  opera  oi  ^clnlles  was  a£led,  and  the  profits 
.were  given  to  two  widow  fiiiers,  who  iiilierited 
what  he  left,  as  his  lawful  heirs ;  for  he  died 
without  a  will,  though  he  had  gathered  *  three 
thoufand  pounds.  There  have  appeared  like- 
wife  under  his  name  a  comedy  called  the  Z>/- 
Jlreft  IVife^  and  tlie  Rehearfal  at  Gotham,  a  piece 
of  humour. 

The  character  given  him  by  Pope  *  is  this, 
that  '*  he  was  a  natural  man,  without  defign, 
^*  who  fpoke  what  he  thought,  and  juft  as  he 
**  thought  it;"  and  that  "  he  was  of  a  timid 
''temper,  and  fearful  of  giving  offence  to  the 
**  great;"  which  caution  hov/ever,  fays  Pope, 
was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high. 
He  was,  as  I  once  heard  a  female  critick  re- 
mark, ''of a  lower  order."  He  liad  not  in 
any  great  degree  the  mens  dlvlnior^  the  dignity 
of  genius.     Much  however  muil  be  allowed  to 

**  Spei;ce. 
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the  autlior  of  a  new  fpcclcs  of  compofition, 
though  it  be  not  of  the  highcft  kind.  We  owe 
to  Gav  the  Ballad  Opera ;  a  mode  of  comedy 
which  at  firft  was  fuppofed  to  dehght  only  by 
its  noveltv,  but  has  now  by  the  experience  of 
half  a  ceiiturv  been  found  fo  well  accommodat- 
ed to  the  difpofition  of  a  popular  audience, 
that  it  is  likely  to  keep  long  polleflion  of  the 
flage.  Whether  this  new  drama  was  the  pro- 
duct of  judgement  or  of  luck,  the  praife  of  it 
mufl  be  given  to  the  inventor;  and  there  are 
many  writers  read  with  more  reverence,  to 
whom  fuch  merit  of  originality  cannot  be  at« 
tributed. 

His  firfl:  performance,  the  Rural  Sports^  is 
fuch  as  was  eafily  planned  and  executed ;  it  is 
never  contemptible,  nor  ever  excellent.  The 
Fan  is  one  of  thofc  mvthological  fic^tions  which 
antiquity  delivers  ready  to  the  hand,  but  which, 
like  other  things  that  lie  open  to  every  one's 
ufc,  are  of  little  value.  The  atteiuion  natu- 
rally retires  from  a  new  talc  of  Venus,  Diana, 
and  Minerva. 

His  Fables  feem  to  have  been  a  favourite 
work ;  for  having  publiflicd  one  volume,  he 
left  another  behind  him.  Of  this  kiiid  of  Fa- 
bles, 
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T)les,  the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed 
any  dlftinft  or  fettled  notion.  Phaedrus  evi- 
dently confounds  them  witli  Tales,  and  Gay 
both  with  Tales  and  Allegorical  Profopopceias,  A 
Fable,  or  /ipologu.%  fuch  as  is  now  under  con- 
fidcration.  fcems  to  be,  in  its  genuine  flate,  a 
narrative  in  which  beings  irrational,  and  fome- 
times  inanimate,  arbores  hquuntur^  non  tantum 
fercs^  are,  for  the  purpofe  of  moral  inftruftion, 
feigned  to  a(ft  and  fpeak  with  human  interells 
and  paiTions.  To  this  defcription  the  compo- 
litions  of  Gay  do  not  always  conform.  For  a 
Fable  he  gives  now  and  then  a  Tale,  or  an  ab- 
drafted  Allegory ;  and  from  fome,  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  called,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  extraft  any  moral  principle.  Thev  are, 
however,  told  with  livelincfs ;  the  verfifi- 
cation  is  fmooth ;  and  the  di6lion,  though 
now-and-then  a  little  conftrained  by  the  mea- 
fure  or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  Trivia  mav  be  allov/cd  all  that  it  claims  . 
it  is  fprltely,  various,  and  pleafant.  The  fab- 
je£t  is  of  that  kind  which  Gav  -was  bv  nature 
fjualified  to  adorn  ;  yet  fome  of  his  decorations 
may  be  juftly  wilhed  away.  An  honeft  black- 
fmith  might  have  done  for  Patty  what  is   pcr- 
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formed  by  Vulcan.  The  appearance  of  Cloa- 
cina  is  naufcous  and  fupcrfluous  ;  a  Ihoeboy 
could  have  been  produced  by  the  cafual  coha- 
bitation of  mere  mortals.  Horace's  rule  is 
broken  in  both  cafes  ;  there  is  no  dignui  vindice 
rodwy  no  difficulty  that  required  any  fuperna- 
tural  interpofition.  A  patten  may  be  made  by 
the  hammer  of  a  mortal  ;  and  a  baftard  may  be 
dropped  by  a  human  ilrumpet.  On  great  oc- 
cafions,  and  on  fmall,  the  mind  is  repelled  by 
ufelefs  and  apparent  falfehood. 

Of  his  little  roems  the  public  judgement 
fccms  to  be  right ;  tlicy  are  neither  much 
cfteemed,  nor  totally  defpifcd.  The  ilory  of 
the  Apparition  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
taUs  of  Poggio.  1  hofe  that  pleafe  leall  are  the 
pieces  to  which  Culliver  gave  occaflon ;  for 
who  can  much  delight  in  the  echo  of  an  un- 
natural fiction  ? 

Dione  is  a  counterpart  to  Amynta^  and  Pnjlor 
Fidoy  and  other  trifles  of  the  fame  kind,  eafily 
imitated,  and  unworthy  of  imitation.  What 
the  Italians  call  comedies  from  a  happy  con- 
clufion>  Cjay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  mournful 
event;  but  the  flyle  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gay 
is  equally  tragical.     There  is  fomething  in  the 

poetical 
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poetical  Arcadia  fo  remote  from  known  reality 
and  fpeciilative  pofTibiilty,  that  we  can  never 
fupport  its  reprefentation  through  a  long  work. 
A  Pafloral  of  an  hundred  lines   may   be   en- 
dured; but  who  will  hear  of  fheep  and  goats, 
and  myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulets,  through 
five  a£ls  ?  Such  fcenes  pleafe  Barbarians  in   the 
dawn  of  literature,  and  children   in  the  dawn 
of  life ;  but  will  be  for  the   moil  part  thrown 
away,  as  men  grow  wife,    and  nations  grow 
learned. 


C  a  GRAN. 
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GRANVILLE 


OF  GEORGE  GRANVILLE, 
or  as  otlicrs  write  Greenville,  or  GrenvilU, 
afterwards  lord  Landfdown  of  Biddeford  in  thc 
county  of  l^evon,  lefs  is  known  than  his  name 
and  rank  might  give  reafon  to  cxpc6l.  He  was 
born  about  1667,  the  fon  of  Bernard  Green- 
ville, who  was  entruiled  by  Monk  with  the 
xnoft  private  tranfa6lions  of  tiie  Reftoration, 
and  the  grandfon  of  SirBevil  Greenville,  who 
died  in  the  King's  caufe,  at  the  battle  of  Landf- 
downe. 

His  early  education  was  fuperintended  by 
Sir  \V:l;iam  Mlis ;  and  his  progrefs  was  fuch 
that  before  the  age  of  twelve  he  was   fcnt  to 

Cam- 
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Cambridge  *,  where  he  pronounced  a  copy  o^ 
his  own  verfes  to  the  princefs  IVTary  d'£ft<j  of 
Modena,  then  dutchefs  of  York,  when  ihe  vi- 
fited  the  univerlity. 

At  the  accellion  of  king  James,  being  now 
at  eighteen,  he  again  exerted  his  poetical  pow- 
ers, and  addrefl'ed  the  new  monarch  in  three 
fhort  pieces,  of  v\iiich  the  iirft  is  profane,  and 
the  two  others  fuch  as  a  boy  might  be  expefted 
to  produce;  but  he  was  commended  by  old 
Waller,  w^ho  perhaps  was  pleafed  to  lind  him- 
i'clt  imitated,  in  fix  lines,  which,  though  they 
begin  with  nonfenfe  and  end  with  duhiefs,  ex- 
cited in  the  young  r^uthor  a  rapture  of  acknow- 
ledgement, 

In  numbers  fuch  as  Waller's  felf  mi^ht  ufe. 

Jt  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he 
wrote  the  poem  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
upon  his  accomplijhment  of  the  duke  of  York's 
marriage  with  the  princefs  of  Modena,  whofe 
charms  appear  to  have  gained  a  Urong  preva- 

*  To  Trinity  College.  By  the  uiiiverfity  regifter,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  admitted  to  his  Mailer's  Degree  in  1679  : 
we  muft,  therefore,  fet  the  year  of  his  birth  fome  years  back. 

H. 
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Icncc  ovci  bis  imagination,  and  wpon  whom 
nothing  ever  has  been  charged  but  imprudent 
piety,  an  intemperate  and  mifguided  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  popery. 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have  been 
to  the  King,  or  however  enamoured  of  the 
Queen,  he  has  left  no  reafon  for  fuppofing 
that  he  approved  cither  the  artifices  or  the 
violence  with  which  the  King's  religion  was 
infmuated  or  obtruded.  He  endeavoured  to 
be  true  at  once  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  tranfmitted 
to  poflerity  a  fufpicicnt  proof,  in  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  father  about  a  month 
before  the  prince  of  Orange  landed. 

"Mar,  near  Doncafler,  0£l,  6,   1688. 

**  To  the  honourable  Mr.   Barnard   Granville, 
**  at  the  earl  of  Bathe's,  St.  James's. 

*»  SIR, 
*'  Your  having  no  profpe£l  of  obtaining  a 
**  commilT-on  for  me,  can  no  way  alter  or  cool 
•*  my  defire  at  this  important  junf^ure  to  ven- 
*'  ture  my  life,  in  feme  manner  or  other,  for 
**  my  King  and  my  Country. 

**  I  can- 
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*'  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of 
'  Ivingoblcureand  idle  in  a  country  retirement, 
*  wlien  every  man  who  has  the  lea.l  fenfc  of 
'  honour  ihould  be  preparing  for  the  field. 
*'  You  may  remember,  Sir,  with  what  re- 
luvflance  I  fubmitted  to  your  commands  up- 
on Monmouth's  rebeUion,  when  no  impor- 
tunity could  prevail  with  you  to  permit  mc 
to  leave  the  Academv :  I  was  too  young  to 
be  hazarded  ;  but,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  it  is 
glorious  at  any  age  to  die  for  one's  country* 
and  the  fooner  the  nobler  the  facrilice. 
**  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  fo  old  when  he  was  left  among 
the  ilain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  ;  nor  you 
yourfelf.  Sir,  when  vou  made  yourefcape  from 
vour  tutor's,  to  join  vour  brother  at  the  de- 
fence  of  Scillv. 

*'  The  fame  caufe  is  now  come  round  about 
again.  The  king  has  been  milled  ;  let  thoi'o 
who  have  milled  him  be  anfwerable  for  it. 
Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is  facred  in  his  own 
perfon ;  and  it  is  every  honeft  man's  duty  to 
defend  it. 

*'  You  are  pleafed  to  fay,  it  is  yet  doubtful 
if  the  Hollanders  are   rafh   enoucrh   to    make 

o 

fuch  an  attempt  j  but,  be   that  as  it  will,  I 
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*'  beg  leave  to  iiifift  upon  it,  tliat  1  may  be 
*'  prclentcd  to  his  niajclly,  as  one  wliofc  ut- 
*'  moil  ambition  it  is  to  devote  liis  \\{c  to  his 
**  fcrvice,  and  mv  country's,  attcr  the  example 
*'  of  all  my  anccllors. 

**  The  gentry  alTcmbled  at  York,  to  agree 
*'  upon  the  choice  of  reprefentatives  for  the 
*'  county,  have  prepared  an  addrefs,  to  alfure 
**  Ills  majcily  they  are  ready  to  lacrifice  their 
**  lives  and  fortunes  for  him  upon  this  and  all 
'*  other  occafions ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
*'  humbly  l)efeech  him  to  give  them  fuch  ma- 
*'  giflrates  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
*'  the  l;ind  ;  for,  at  prcfent,  there  is  no  autho- 
*'  rity  to  which  they  can  legally  fubmit. 

"  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers 
**  at  York,  and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  fupply 
*'  the  regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  lift, 

**  Dy  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wiflies 
"  well  to  the  King  ;  but  they  would  be  glad  his 
*'  miniilers  were  hanged. 

*'  The  v.inds  continue  fo  contrary,  that  no 
**  landing  can  be  fo  foon  as  w^as  apprehended  . 
**  therefore  I  mav  hope,  with  your  leave  and 
*'  aiiillancc,  to  be  in  readinefs  before  any  ac- 
*'  tion   can   begin.     I   befcech  you,  Sir,  moil 

*'  hum- 
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"**  humblv  and  moll  earnefllv,  to  add  tliis  one 
^*  aft  of  indul2:ence  more  to  fo  manv  other  tef- 
•'  timonics  winch  I  liave  conftantly  received  of 
-*'  vour  goodnefs  ;  and  be  pleafcd  to  believe  me 
•*'  always  with  the  utmoll  duty  and  rubmilhon, 
•**  Sir,  ' 

*'  Yonr  moil  dutiful  fon, 

*•*  and  moil  obedient  fervant, 

*'  Geo.  Granville/' 

Throuf^h  the  whole  reifrn  of  kino;  William 
•he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  literarv  retire'- 
ment,  and  indeed  had  for  fome  time  few  other 
pleafures  bat  thafe  of  iludy  in  his  power.  He 
was,  as  the  biographers  obferve,  the  younger 
fon  of  a  vounger  brother  ;  a  denomination  by 
which  our  anccllors  proverbially  expreifed  the 
lowcil  llatc  of  penury  and  dependance.  I-Ie  is 
laid,  however,  to  have  preferved  himfelf  at  this 
time  from  difgrace  and  difncultie-s  by  oecono- 
niy,  which  he  forgot  or  neglcfted  in  life  more 
advanced,  and  in  better  fortune. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of 
the  countefs  of  Newburgh,  whom  he  has  cele- 
brated with  fo  much  ardour  by  the  name  of 
Mira.     He  wrote  verfes  to  her  before   lie   was 

three 
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three  and  twentv,  and  may  be  forgiven  if  lift 
regarded  the  face  more  than  the  mind.  Poets 
are  fometimes  in  too  much  liafte  to  praife. 

In  the  time  of  his  retiremrnt  it  is  probable 
that  he  compofed  his  dramatick  pieces,  the 
Sh.'-Gallants  (ac^ed  1696},  which  he  revifed, 
and  ca!led  Once  a  Lover ^  and  alwaji  a  Lover  \ 
The  Jew  of  Venice^  altered  from  Shakefpeare's 
Merchant  of  Venue  (1698);  Hcro'uk  Love^  a 
tragedy  (1701)  ;  Ihe  Brifjh  Erchante'^s  (1706), 
a  dramatick  poem  ;  and  Peieus  and  Thetis,  a 
mafque,  written  to  accompany  The  Jew  of  Ve^ 
-nice. 

The  comedies,  which  he  has  not  printed  in 
his  own  edition  of  his  works,  1  never  faw ; 
Once  a  Lover ^  and  alivoyi  a  L'iVer^  is  faid  to  be 
in  a  great  degree  indecent  and  grofs.  Gran- 
Tillc  could  not  admire  without  bigotry ;  he  co- 
pied the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right  from  his 
mailers,  and  mav  be  fuppofed  to  have  learned 
obfcenity  from  \\'vcherlcy,  as  he  learned  my- 
thology from  Waller. 

In  his  Jevj  of  k'er.ice,  as  Rowe  remarks,  the 
charafter  of  Shyiock  is  made  comick,  and  we 
arc  prompted  to  laughter  inflcad  of  dcteftation. 

It 
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It  is  evident  that  fhro'ick  Love  was  written, 
and  prefcntcd  on  the  flage,  before  the  death  of 
Dryden.  It  is  a  mythological  tragedy,  upon 
the  love  of  Agamemnon  and  Chryfcis,  and 
therefore  eafdy  funk  into  negleft,  though 
praifed  in  verfe  by  Dryden,  and  in  prole  by 
Pope. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wife  UlyiTcs  with  this 
fpeech : 

Fate  holds  the  firings,  and  men  like  children  move 
But  as  they're  led  ;  luccefs  is  from  above. 

At  the  accefiion  of  queen  Anne,  having  his 
fortune  improved  by  bequefts  from  his  father, 
and  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Bathe,  he  was  chofen 
into  parliament  for  Fowey.  He  foon  after  en- 
gaged in  a  joint  tranflation  of  the  Inve^'tves 
ogoin/i  Philip,  with  a  defign,  furely  weak  and 
puerile,  of  turning  the  thunder  of  Demoflhe- 
nes  upon  the  head  of  Lewis. 

He  afterwards  (in  1706)  had  his  eflate  again 
augmented  bv  an  inheritance  from  his  elder 
brother,  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  who,  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  government  of  Barbados,  died 
at  fca.     He  continued  to  fcrve  in  parliament ; 

and 
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and  in  the  ninth  vcar  of  queen  Anne  was  dio- 
fen  knight  of  the  (hire  for  Cornwall. 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  mini-ftry 
(1710),  he  was  made  fecretary  at  \A-ar,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Rol^crt  Walpole. 

Next  veRr,  when  the  violence  of  party  made 
twelve  peers  in  a  day,  Mr.  Granville  became 
Lord  Lanflown  Bnrcn  Bldoeford^  by  a  promo- 
tion juftly  remarked  to  be  not  invidious,  bc- 
caufc  he  was  the  lielr  of  a  family  in  which  two 
peerages,  that  of  the  earl  of  Balli  and  lord 
Granville  of  Potheridge,  had  lately  become  ex- 
tni»5^.  Being  now  high  in  the  Queen's  favour, 
he  (1712)  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the 
houfeliold,  and  a  privy  counfcllor  ;  and  to  his 
other  honours  were  added  the  dedication  of 
Pope's  IP'indj'or  For  eft.  He  was  advanced  next 
year  to  be  trcafurer  of  the  houfehold. 

Of  thefc  favours  he  foon  loll  all  but  his  ti- 
tle ;  for  at  the  acceffion  of  king  George  his 
place  was  given  to  the  earl  Cholmondeley, 
and  he  v/as  perfccuted  with  the  reft  of  his  par- 
ty. Having  proteftcd  againft  the  bill  for  at- 
tainting Ormond  and  Bolingbroke,  he  was, 
after  the  infurre(E\ion  in  Scotland,  feized  Sept. 
26,   1 715,  as  a  fufpccted  man,  and  confined  in 
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die  Tower  till  Feb.  8,  171  7,  when  he  was  at 
lafl  releafed,  and  rcftored  to  his  feat  in  parha- 
ment ;  where  (1-719)  he  made  a  very  ardent 
and  animated  fpeech  againft  the  repeal  of  the 
bill  to  prevent  Occafional  Conformity,  whlcli* 
however,  though  it  was  then  printed,  he  has 
not  inferted  into  his  works. 

Some  time  afterwards  (about  1722),  being 
perhaps  embarralTed  by  his  profulion,  he  went 
into  foreign  countries,  with  the  ufual  pretence 
of  recovering  his  health.  In  this  Hate  of  lei- 
fure  and  retirement,  he  received  the  firll  vo- 
lume of  Burnet's  Hiftory,  of  which  he  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  approved  the  general  ten- 
dency, and  where  he  thought  himfelf  able  to 
detefl  fome  partic\i!ar  falfehoods.  He  there- 
fore undertook  the  vindicp.tion  of  general  Monk, 
from  fome  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  fome 
mifreprefentations  of  Mr,  Echard.  This  was 
anfwered  civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and 
Oldmixon  ;  and  more  roughly  by  Dr.  Col- 
batch. 

His  otlier  hiflorical  performance  is  a  defence 
of  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  whom 
lord  Clarendon  has  Hicwn  in  a  form  very  un- 
amiable.     So  much  is  urged  in  this  apology, 

to 
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to  juftify  manv  anions  that  liave  been  repre- 
fented  as  culpable,  and  to  palliate  the  reft,  that 
the  reader  is  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ; 
and  it  is  made  very  probable  that  Clarendon 
was  by  perfonal  enmity  difpofed  to  think  the 
worft  of  Greenville,  as  Greenville  was  alfo 
very  willing  to  think  the  worfl  of  Clarendon. 
Thefe  pieces  were  publifhed  at  his  return  to 
England, 

Being  now  dcfirous  to  conclude  his  labours, 
and  enjov  his  reputation,  he  pubhfhed  (1732) 
a  very  beautiful  and  fplendid  edition  of  his 
works,  in  which  he  omitted  what  he  difap- 
proved,  and  enlarged  what  feemed  deficient. 

He  now  went  to  Court,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  queen  Caroline;  to  whom  and  to  the 
pnnccfs  Anne  he  prefented  his  works,  with 
verfes  on  the  blank  leaves,  with  which  he  con- 
cluded his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-fquarc,  Jan.  30,  1735, 
having  a  few  days  before  buried  his  wife,  the 
lady  Anne  Villers,  widow  to  Mr.  Thynne,  by 
whom  he  had  four  daughters,  but  no  fon. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation 
from  their  works ;  but  there  arc  works  which 
owe  their  reputation  to  the   charader   of  the 

writer. 
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writer.  The  publick  fometimes  has  its  favour- 
ites, whom  it  rewards  for  one  fpecies  of  excel- 
lence with  the  honours  due  to  another.  From 
him  whom  we  reverence  for  his  beneficence  wc 
do  not  wilHngly  withhold  the  praife  of  genius  i 
a  man  of  exalted  merit  becomes  at  once  an  ac- 
compHfhed  writer,  as  a  beauty  finds  no  great 
difficulty  in  pafTmg  for  a  wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illuftrious  by  his  birth, 
and  therefore  attracted  notice :  lince  he  is  by 
Pope  flyled  '*  the  polite,"  he  muft  be  fuppofed 
elegant  m  his  manners,  and  generally  loved  : 
he  was  in  times  of  conteft  and  turbulence  fleady 
to  his  party,  and  obtained  that  elleem  which  is 
always  conferred  upon  firmnefs  and  conliflency. 
With  thofe  advantages,  having  learned  the  art 
of  verfifving,  he  declared  himfelf  a  poet;  and 
his  claim  to  the  laurel  was  allowed. 

But  by  a  critick  of  a  later  generation  who 
takes  up  his  book  without  any  favourable  pre- 
judices, the  praife  already  received  will  be 
thought  fufficient ;  for  his  works  do  not  fhew 
him  to  have  had  much  comprehenlion  from  na- 
ture, or  illumination  from  learnijig.  He  fcems 
to  have  had  no  ambition  above  the  imitation 
of  Waller,  of  whom  he  has  copied  the  faults, 
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and  very  little  more.  He  is  for  ever  amurmg 
hinifclf  with  the  puerilities  of  mytholopjv  ;  his 
King  is  Jupiter,  who,  if  the  Qiieen  brings  no 
children,  has  ?.  barren  Juno.  The  Qj^ieen  i$ 
compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  aiid  Minerva. 
His  poem  on  the  dutchefs  of  Grafton's  law- 
fiiit,  after  liaving  rattled  a  while  with  Juno 
and  ]•  alias.  Mars  and  AJcides,  Calliope,  Nio- 
be,  and  the  Propetidcs,  Hercules,  Minos,  and 
Rhadamanthus,  at  laft  concludes  its  folly  with 
profanencfs. 

His  vcrfes  to  Mira,.  which  are  moft  fre- 
quently mentioned^  liave  little  in  them  of  ei- 
ther art  or  nature,  of  the  fcntimcnts  of  a  lover, 
or  the  language  of  a  poet:  there  may  be  found 
now-anJ-lhen,  a  happier  effort ;  but  thcv  arc 
commonly  feeble  and  uii:iffc£tlng,  or  forced  and 
cxtravasrant. 

His  little  pieces  arc  feldom  cither  fpritcly  or 
elegant,  either  keen  or  weighty.  They  arc 
trifles  written  bv  idlenefs,  and  pulJifhed  by  va- 
nity. J^ut  his  Prologues  and  i".pilogues  have 
a  jufl  claim  to  praife. 

The  Pr^grrfi  of  Beauty  feem<;  one  of  his  moft 
elaborate  pieces,  and  is  not  dcficiesit  in  fplen- 
dor   and  gaiety ;     but   the    merit   of    original 

thought 
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thought  is  wanting.  Its  highefl  praife  is  the 
fpirit  with  which  he  celebrates  king  James's 
confort,  when  fhe  was  a  queen  no  longer. 

The  EJjay  on  unnatural  Flights  in  toetry  ig 
not  inelegant  nor  injudicious,  and  has  fome- 
tliing  of  vigour  beyond  moll  of  his  other 
performances  ;  liis  precepts  are  jull:,  and  his 
cautions  proper ;  they  are  indeed  not  new,  but 
in  a  didactic  poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected 
only  in  the  ornaments  and  illuflrations.  Hi3 
poetical  precepts  are  accompanied  with  agreea- 
ble and  inftructive  notes. 

'The  Mafque  of  FtUm  and  Thetis  has  here 
and  there  a  pretty  line ;  but  it  is  not  alwavs 
melodious,  and  the  conclufion  is  wretched. 

In  his  Br'iti/J}  Enchanters  he  has  bidden  defi- 
ance to  all  chronology,  by  confounding  the 
inconfiflent  manners  of  different  ages  ;  but  the 
t!ia!ogue  has  often  the  air  of  Dryden's  rhyming 
plays ;  and  the  fongs  are  lively,  though  not 
very  correft.  This  is,  I  think,  far  the  befl  of 
his  works ;  for  if  it  has  maay  faults,  it  has  like- 
wife  pafl'ages  which  are  at  leail  pretty,  though 
they  6.0  not  rife  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence. 
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'T^HOMAS  YALDEN,  the  fixth  Ton  of 
^  Mr.  John  Yalden  of  SufTcx,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Exeter  in  1671.  Havini;  been 
educated  in  tlie  grammar- fchool  belonging  to 
Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  he  was  in  1690, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  admitted  commoner  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  under  the  tuition  of  J^/tah 
PuILrj^  a  man  whofe  name  is  flill  remembered 
in  the  univeriity.  He  became  next  year  one  of 
the  fcholars  of  Magdalen  College,  where  he 
was  diftinguilhcd  by  a  lucky  accident. 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a 
declamation  ;  and  Dr.  Hough,  the  president, 
liappening  to  attend,  thought  the  compofition 
too  good  to  be  the  fpeaker's.  Some  time  after, 
the  dodor  finding  him  a  little  irregularly  bufy 
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In  the  library,  fet  him  an  excrcife  for  ptinifh- 
ment  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by 
any  artifice,  locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it 
happened,  had  been  lately  reading  on  the  fub- 
jc£t  given,  and  produced  with  little  difficulty 
a  compofition  which  fo  pleafed  the  prefident, 
that  he  told  him  his  former  fufpicion..,  and 
promifed  to  favour  him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  college 
were  Addifon  and  Sachevereii,  men  who  were 
in  thofe  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted 
Yalden  to  their  intimacy.  Yaldcn  continued, 
throughout  his  life,  to  think  as  probably  he 
thought  at  firll:,  yet  did  not  lofe  the  friendfhip 
of  Addifon. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  king  William, 
Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  was  never  any 
reign  more  celebrated  by  the  poets  than  that  of 
W^illiam,  who  had  very  little  regard  for  fon^ 
himfelf,  but  happened  to  employ  minhters 
who  pleafed  thcmfcives  with  tlie  praifc  of  pa- 
tronage. 

Of  this  ode  mention  Is  made  In  an  humorous 
poem  of  that  time,  called  The  Oxford  Laureat ; 
in  which,  after  many  claims  had  been  made 
an i  rejected,  Yaldjca  is  rcpreftnted  as  demand- 
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ing  the  lanrcl,  a!\d  as  being  called  to  his  trial, 
inllead  ot"  receiving  a  reward. 

His  crime  was  for  being  a  felon  in  vcrfe, 

Arid  prefenting  his  theft  to  the  king  ; 
TliC  firfi  w.\s  a  trick  not  uncommon  or  j'carcc. 

But  the  lall  was  an  impudent  thing  : 
Yet  what  he  had  ftoi'n  was  io  Httle  worth  dealing* 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  coH  : 
Had  he  ta*en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it   piece- 
meaUng, 

They  liad  fui'd  Kim  but  ten-pence  at  moil. 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing 
was  Congrcvs. 

He  wrote  another  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucefler. 

In  1710  he  became  fellow  of  the  college; 
and  next  year,  entering  into  orders,  was  pre- 
fented  by  the  fociety  with  a  living  in  Warwick^ 
fhire,  confident  with  the  fellowfhip,  and  cho- 
fen  le£lurcr  of  moral  philofophy,  a  very  hon- 
ourable office. 

On  the  accefIiOT>  of  queen  Anne  he  wrote 
another  poem  ;  and  is  faid,  by  the  author  of 
the  Biographia^  to  have  decbred  himfelf  of  the 
party  who  had  the  honourable  diflindlion  of 
High-churchmcii. 

la 
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In  1706  he  was  received  into  the  family  of 
thc^uke  of  Beaufort.  Next  vear  he  became 
do£lor  in  divinitv,  and  foon  after  reiigncd  his 
fcllowlhlp  and  Jevilurc  ;  and,  as  a  token  of  his 
gratitude,  gave  the  college  a  picture  of  their 
founder. 

He  was  made  re^lorof  Chalton  and  CUanv\H% 
two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in  Hertford- 
(hire;  and  had  the  preb:nds,  or  fmecures,  of 
Deans^  Hains,  and  PendUs,  \\\  ])evonlliire.  He 
had  before*  been  chofen,  in  1608,  preacher 
of  Bridewell  Hofpital,  upon  the  rciignation  of 
Dr.  Atterbury  f. 

From  this  time  he  feeij^  to  have  led  a  quiet 
and  inoffeniive  life,  ti'l  the  clamour  was  raifed 
about  Atterbury's  plot.  Every  loyal  eye  wms 
on  the  watch  for  abettors  or  partakers  of  tb.c 
horrid  confpiracy ;  and  Dr.  Yalden,  having 
fome  acquaintance  wnth  the  bifliop,  and  being 
familiarly  converfant  with  Kelly  his  fccretary, 
fell   under  fufpicion,  and  was  taken  into  cuf- 

todv. 

*  Not  till  lon^  after,    y. 

f  Dr.  Atteihuiy  retained  the  office  ofprencher  nt  Brid^we!!, 
till  his  promotion  to  the  Bifhopric!<  of  Rochefter.  Dr.  Y'aUea 
fiicceeUcil  h;m  as  prraclier  in  June,  1713.     N. 
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Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  with 
a  dangerous  correlpondcnce  with  Kelly.     The 
correfpondcncc  he   acknowledged  ;    but  main- 
tained,  that   it   had   no  treafonable  tendency. 
His    papers   were   feized  ;     but    nothing    was 
found  that  could  fix   a  crime  upon  him,  ex- 
cept two  words  in   his   pocket-book,  thorough' 
faced  d  SJrme,     This  expreffion   the    imagina- 
tion of  his   examiners  had   impregnated  with 
treafon,  and  the  do£lor  was  enjoined  to  explain 
them.     Thus   prciTcd     he  told  t':em  that  the 
words  had  lain  unheeded  in  his  pocket-book 
from  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  and  that  he  was 
afliamed  to  give  an  j^count  of  them  ;  but  the 
truth   was,  that  he  had  gratified  his  cunofity 
one  day,  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgefs  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  thofe  words  w.is  a  memorial  hint  of 
a  remarkable  fentencc  hy  which  he  warned  his 
congregation  to  "  beware  of"  thorough-paced 
dodrlne,  *'  that  dodrine  which  coming  in  at 
**  one  car,  paces  through  the  head,  and  goes 
•*  out  at  the  other.'' 

Nothing  worfe  than  this  appearing  in  his 
papers,  and  no  evidence  ariling  againl\  him,  he 
was  fet  at  liberty. 

It 
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It  will  not  be  fuppofed  that  a  man  of  this 
charafter  attained  high  digiuties  in  the  church  ; 
but  he  ftill  retained  the  friendfliip,  and  fre- 
quented the  converfation,  of  a  very  numer- 
ous and  fplendid  fet  of  acquaintance.  He 
died  July  i6,   1736,   in  the  66th  year  of  his 


age. 


Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular 
kind,  which,  wlien  he  formed' his  poetical  cha- 
ra£ler,  was  fuppofed  to  be  Pindarick.  Having 
fixed  his  attention  on  Cowley  as  a  model,  he 
has  attempted  in  fome  fort  to  rival  him,  and 
has  written  a  Hym7i  to  Darknefs,  evidently  as  a 
counter-part  to  Cowlev's  Hymn  to  Light, 

This  hymn  feerns  to  be  his  beft  performance, 
and  is,  for  the  moft  part,  imagined  with  great 
vigour,  and  exprefled  with  great  propriety.  I 
will  not  tranfcribe  it.  The  feven  lirft  ftanzas 
are  good  ,  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  feventh, 
are  the  beft  ;  the  eighth  feems  to  involve  a 
contradi-tion  ;  the  tenth  is  exquifitely  beauti- 
ful ;  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth, 
are  partly  mythological,  and  partly  rehgiou?, 
and  therefore  not  fuitable  to  each  other;  lie 
might  better  have  made  the  whole  merely  phi- 
lofophical. 

D  4  There 
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There  arc  two  (l.inzas  in  this  poem  where 
Yalden  may  be  lufpcded,  though  hardly  con- 
victed, of  having  confultcd  the  Hymnus  ad  Um^ 
bram  of  li^oivirusj  in  the  fixth  flanza,  wliich 
anfwcrs  in  fome  fort  to  tliefe  hncs : 

Ilia  Clio  pnecft  nccftiimis  numine  facris — 
Perque  vias  errare  novis  ci:it  fpecftra  figuris, 
Manelque  excitos  medios  ulularc  per  agios 
Sub  nodem,  et  quettu  notes  coinplere  penate% 

And  again  at  the  conclufion  : 

Ilia  fuo  fenium  fecludit  corpore  toto 
Haud  immerans  jugi  fugientia  fecula  lapfu, 
Ergo  ubi  poftremum  mundi  compage  foluta 
Hanc  rerum  molem  fuprema  abfumpferit  hora 
Ipfa  leves  cineres  nube  ample^tetur  opaca, 
Ec  prifco  imperio  rurfiis  dominabitur  umbra. 

His  Hymn  to  Light  is  not  equal  to  the  other. 
He  feems  to  think  that  there  is  an  Eaft  abfo- 
lute  and  pofitive  where  the  Morning  rifes. 

In  the  iaft  flanza,  having  mentioned  the 
fudden   eruption   of    new   created   Light,    he 

A  while  tu*  Almighty  wondering  ftcod. 

He 
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He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  Infinite 
Knowledge  can  never  wonder.  All  wonder  is 
the  efFe£l  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Ot  his  other  poems  it  is  fuflicient  to  fay  that 
they  deferve  perufal,  though  they  are  not  always 
exa£lly  poliflied,  though  the  rhymes  are  fome- 
times  very  ill  forted,  and  though  his  fauits  feem 
rather  the  omilfions  of  idlencfs  than  the  negli- 
gences of  enthufiafm. 


TICKELL„ 
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THOMAS  TICKELL,  the  fon  of  the 
reverend  Richard  Tickcll,  was  born  in 
1686  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland;  and  in  April 
1 70 1  became  a  member  of  Qiicen's  College  in 
Oxford  ;  in  1708  he  was  made  Mafter  of  Arts, 
and  two  vcars  afterwards  was  chofen  Fellow  ; 
for  which,  as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  fta- 
tutes  by  taking  orders,  he  obtained  a  difpenfa- 
tion  from  the  Crown.  He  held  his  Fcllowfhip 
till  1726,  and  then  vacated  it,  by  marrying, 
in  that  year,  at  Dublin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  thofe  fcholars  who 
wear  away  their  lives  in  clofets  ;  he  entered 
early  into  the  world,  and  was  long  bufy  in 
publick  affairs  ;  in  which  he  was  initiated 
under  the  patronage  of  Addifon,  whofe  notice 

he 
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he  is  faid  to  have  gained  by  his  verfes  in  praifc 
of  Rcjum'jy.d, 

To  thofe  verfes  it  would  not  have  been  juft 
to  deny  regard  ;  for  they  contain  fume  of  the 
moft  elegant  encomiaftick  ftrains  ;  and,  among 
tlie  innumerable  poems  of  the  fame  kind,  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  one  with  which  they  need 
to  fear  a  ccmparifon.  It  may  deferve  obferva- 
tion,  that  when  Pope  wrote  long  afterwards  in 
praife  of  Addifon,  he  has  copied,  at  kalt  has 
refcmbled  Tickell. 

Let  joy  falute  fair  Rofamond:i*3  fliade, 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghoft  flie  roves, 
And  hears  and  tells  the  flory  of  their  loves, 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  hlefs  their  fate, 
Since  Love,  which  made  them  wretched,   made 

them  great. 
Nor  longer  that  relentlefs  doom  bemoan, 
Which  gainM  a  Virgil  and  an  Addifon. 

Tickell. 

Then  future  ages  with  delight  fliall  fee 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's,  looks  agree  ; 
Or  in  fair  feries  laurel'd  bards  be  fliown, 
A  Virgil  thtre,  and  here  an  Addifon,  Pope, 

He 
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He  produced  another  piece  of  the  fame  kind 
at  the  appearance  of  Ca/o,  with  equal  Ikill,  but 
not  equal  happineis. 

When  the  niiiiiilers  of  queen  Anne  were 
negotiating  wiih  France,  Tickell  pubhfhed 
The  Prcfpctl  cf  Peace,  a  poem,  of  which  the 
tendency  was  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the 
pride  of  conqueft  to  the  plcafnrcs  of  tranquil- 
lity. How  far  Tickell,  whom  Swift  afterwards 
mentioned  as  fPhiggiffi/rua,  liad  then  connedled 
himfelf  with  any  party,  I  know  not  ;  this 
poem  certainly  did  not  iinttcr  the  practices,  or 
promote  the  opinions,  of  the  men  by  whom 
he  was  afterwards  befriended. 

Mr.  Addifon,  however  lie  hated  the  men 
tlicn  in  power,  fufFcrcd  his  fricndfliip  to  prevail 
over  his  publick  fpirit,  and  gave  in  the  Specfator 
fuch  praifcs  of  Tickcll's  poem,  that  when, 
after  having  long  wiflied  to  perufe  it,  I  laid 
hold  on  it  at  laft,  1  thought  it  unequal  to  the 
honours  which  it  had  received,  and  found  it 
a  piece  to  be  approved  rather  than  admired. 
But  the  hope  excited  by  a  work  of  genius,  being 
general  and  indefinite,  is  rarely  gratified.  It 
was  read  at  that  time  wjth  fo  much  favour,  that 
fix  editions  were  fold. 

At 
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At  the  arrival  of  king  George  he  fung  Iht 
Royal  Progrcfs  \  which  being  inlerted  in  the 
Bpe^lator  is  well  known,  and  of  which  it  is 
juft  to  fav,  that  it  is  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  moll  importance  in 
TickcU's  life  was  his  publication  of  the  firil 
book  of  the  IHod  as  tranllated  by  himfelf,  an 
apparent  oppofition  to  Pope's  Homery  of  which 
the  firft  part  made  its  entrance^  into  the  world 
at  the  fame  time. 

Addifon  declared  that  the  rival  vcrfions  were 
both  good  ;  but  that  TickeJl's  was  the  beft  that 
ever  was  made  ;  and  with  Addifon  the  wits, 
his  adherents  and  toUowers,  were  certain  to 
concur.  Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  difmayed  ;  *'  for,"  fays  he,  "  1  have 
*'  the  town,  that  is,  the  mob  on  my  fide."  But 
lie  remarks,  *'  that  it  is  common  for  the 
"  fmaller  party  to  make  up  in  diligence  what 
**  they  want  in  numbers ;  he  appeals  to  the 
*'  people  as  his  proper  judges  ;  and  if  they  are 
**  not  inclined  to  condemn  him,  he  is  in  little 
*'  care  about  the  hitih-livcrs  at  Button's. 

Pope  did  not  long  think  Addifon  an  impar- 
tial judge  ;  for  he  confidered  him  as  the  writer 
of  Tickcirs  vcrfion.     The  reafons  for  his  fuf- 

picion 
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piclon    T    will    liberally   tranfcribc    from   Mr 
Sj^vnce's  Collection. 

**  There  had  been  a  coldnefs  (faid  Mr.  Pope) 
**  between  Mr.  Addifon  and  me  for  fomctime; 
**  and  we  h?.d  not  been  in  company  together, 
*•  for  a  good  while,  any  where  but  at  Button's 
**  coffee-houfe,  where  I  ufed  to  fee  him  almoft 
*'  everv  day. — On  his  meeting  me  there,  one 
*'  day  in   particular,   he   took   me   afide,    and 
"  faid  he  lliould   be  glad  to  dine  with  me,  at 
*'  fuch  a  tavern,    if   I  iUid  till  thofe   people 
*'  were  gone  (Budgell  and  Philips),     yic  went 
*'  accordingly  ;  and  after  dinner  Mr.  Addifon 
*'  faid,   *  That  he  had  wanted  for  fome  time  to 
*'  talk  with  me  ;  that  his   friend  Tickell  had 
**  formerly,    whilft   at  Oxford,    tranHated   the 
**  firfl  book  of  the  //;W^  that  he  defigned  to 
**  print  it,  and  had  defired  him  to  look  it  over ; 
*'  that  he  muft  therefore  beg  that  I  would  not 
*'  defire  him  to  look  over  my  iirft  book,  be- 
*•  caufc,  if  he  cid,  it  would  have  the  air  of 
*'  double  dbaling.'    I  aflurcd  him  that  I  did  not 
**  at  all  take  it  ill   of  Mr.  Tickell  that  he  was 
**  going  to  publilh  his  tranflation;  that  he  cer- 
**  tiinly  had  as  much  right  to  translate  any  au- 
**  thor  as  myfelf  i  and  that  publilhing  both  was 

*'  entering 
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*'  entering  on  a  fair  flage.     I  then  added,  that 
**  I  would  not  defire  him  to  look  over  mv  flift 
**  book  of  the  ll'iad^  bccaufe  he  had  looked  over 
**  Mr.  Tickell's;  but  could  wifh  to  have  the 
**  benefit  of  his   obfcrvations   on   mv  fecond, 
**  which  I  had   then   linifhed,  and  v/hich  ]\Ir. 
**  Tickell  had  not  touched  upon.    Accordingly 
**  I  fent  him  the  fecond  book  the  next  morn- 
•*  ing  :  and  Mr.  Addifon  a  few  davs  after  re- 
*'  turned  it,  with  very  high  commendations. — 
**  Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr. 
*'  Tickell  was  publiiliing  the  firfl  book  of  the 
**  7//W,  I  met  Dr.  ^oung  in  the  {Ireet ;  and, 
**  upon  our  falling  into  that  fubjecl,  the  Doclor 
*'  expreffed  a  great  deal  of  furprize  at  Tickell's 
**  having  had  fuch  a  tranflation  fo  long  by  him* 
**  He  faid,  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  him, 
*'  and  that  there  muft  be  fom.e  miflake  in  the 
**  matter  ;  that  each  ufcd  to  communicate  to 
**  the  other  whatever  verfes  they  wrote,  even 
*'  to  the  Jeaft  things  ;  that  Tickell  could  not 
**  have   been  bufied   in  fo  lone:   a  work  there 
*'  without  his  knowing  fomething  of  the  mat- 
*'ter;    and  that  he  had  never  heard  a   fingle 
**  word  on  it  till  on  this  occafion.     This  fur- 
'*  prife   of  Dr.   Young,    together   with   what 

•'  Steele 
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*'  Steele  has  faid  afralnil  Tickell  in  relation  to 
**  this  affair,  make  it  highly  probable  that  there 
**  was  fomc  underhand  deahng  in  that  bullnefs; 
*'  and  indeed  Tickell  himfclf,  who  is  a  very 
•*  fair  worthy  man,  has  fince,  in  a  manner,  -as 
*'  good  as  owned  it  to  me.  When  it  was  in- 
**  troduced  into  a  converfation  between  Mr. 
**  Tickell  and  Mr.  Pope  by  a  third  perfon, 
*'  Tickell  did  not  deny  it  ;  which,  confidering 
**  his  honour  and  zeal  for  his  departed  friend, 
*'  was  the  fame  as  owning  it." 

Upon  thefefufpicioni),  with  which  Dr.  War- 
burton  hints  that  other  circumftances  concurred, 
Pope  always  in  his  ^rt  of  Sinking  quotes  this 
book  as  the  work  of  Addifon. 

To  compare  the  two  tranflations  would  be 
tedious  i  the  palm  is  now  givei\  univerfally  to 
Pope  ;  but  I  think  the  firft  lines  of  Tickell's 
were  rather  to  be  preferred,  and  Pope  feems  to 
have  fince  borrowed  fomething  from  them  in 
the  correction  of  his  own. 

When  the  Hanover  fucceifion  was  difputed, 
Tickell  gave  what  aihftance  his  pen  would  f apply. 
His  Lttter  to  Jvignon  Hands  high  among  party- 
poems  ;  it  exprefies  contempt  without  coarfe- 
iiefs,    aird    fuperiorlty   without   infoknce.      It 

had 
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had   the  iuccefs  which  it  derervcd,  being  live 
times  printed. 

He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr.  Addi- 
fon,  who  when  he  went  into  Ireland  as  fecrc- 
tary  to  the  lord  Sunderland,  took  him  thither, 
and  employed  him  in  publick.  buiinefs  ;  and 
when  (17 17)  afterwards  he  rofe  to  be  fecretary 
of  Hate,  made  him  undcr-fecretary.  Their 
friendfhip  feems  to  have  continued  without 
abatement  ;  for  when  Addifon  died,  he  left 
him  the  charge  of  publilhing  his  works,  witli 
a  folemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
CratTcrs. 

To  thefe  works  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the 
author,  which  copld  owe  none  of  its  beauties 
to  the  afTiHance  which  might  be  fufpected  to 
have  (Irengthened  or  embelliflied  his  earlier 
compofitions  ;  but  neither  he  nor  Addilon 
ever  produced  nobler  lines  than  are  contained 
ni  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  ;  nor  is  a 
more  fublime  or  more  elegant  funeral-poem  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  compafs  of  EngliHi  li- 
terature. 

He  was  afterwards  (about  1725)  miidc  fecre- 
tary to  the  Lords  jufticcs  of  Ireland,  a  place  of 
great  lionour;  in  which  he  contini''.ed  till  1740, 

Vol.,  IV.  E  when 
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fvhen  he  died  on  the  twenty-third  ot  April  at 
Bp.th. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned  the  longefi: 
is  Ker.fingtn  Gardcyii^  of  which  the  verfificatioix 
is  fmooth  and  elegant ;  but  the  fi£lion  unfkil- 
I  jlly  ccmpoundcd  of  Grecian  Deities  and  Go- 
-thick  Fairies.  Neither  fpecies  of  thofe  ex-» 
ploded  Beings  could  have  done  much  ;  and 
when  they  arc  Ixought  together,  they  only 
make  each  other  contemptible.  To  Tickell, 
liowever,  cannot  be  refufed  a  high  place  among 
the  minor  poets;  nor  flipuld  it  be  forgotter^ 
that  he  was  ojie  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Spe^atar,  W>th  refped  to  his  perfonal  charac- 
ter, he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  gay  con- 
verfation,  at  Icafl  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and 
company,  and  in  his  domcflick  relations  with- 
put  ccnfure. 


HAMMONI;t. 
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OF  Mr.  HAMMOND,  though  he  be 
well  remembered  as  a  man  efleemed  and 
carefled  by  the  elegant  and  the  great,  1  was  at 
firfl  able  to  obtahi  no  other  memorials  than 
fuch  as  are  fupplied  by  a  book  called  dhber's 
Lives  of  the  Pocti  ;  of  which  1  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  teilify  that  it  w^s  not  written,  nor,  1 
believe,  ever  feen,  by  either  pf  the  Gibbers  ; 
but  was  the  work  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  a  rnan  of  v€ry  ajcute  underflanding, 
though  with  little  ighokflick  education,  who, 
not  long  aft^r  the  publication  of  his  work, 
died  in  London  of  a  confumption.  His  life 
was  virtuous,  and  his  end  w^as  pious.  Theo- 
philus  Gibber,  then  a  prifoner  for  debt,  im- 
parted, as  I  was  told,  his  name  for  ten  guinea's 

E  2  TU 
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The  maiiufciipt  of  Shicis  is  now  in  my  pof* 
Icliion. 

1  l.ayc  fincc  found  that  Mr.  Sliiels,  though 
he  was  no  negligent  enquirer,  had  been  milled 
bv  fa'fe  accounts  ;  for  he  rebtfs  that  James 
Hammond,  the  author  of  the  Klegies,  was  the 
fan  of  a  Turkev  merchant,  and  had  fome  o^ce 
at  the  prince  of  W'ales's  court,  till  love  of  a 
Jadv,  whofc  name  wa.-;  Dafhwood,  tor  a  time 
difordered  liis  underftanding.  He  was  unex- 
tinguifliably  amorous,  and  hij^  miflrcf:  inex- 
orably cruel. 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true,  and  pert  falfe. 
'>Tc  was  the  fccond  fon  of  Anthonv  Hammond, 
a  -lan  of  note  amcng  the  wits,  poets,  and  par- 
lamentary  orators,  in  the  beginning  oi  this 
ccnturv,  who  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpolc 
bv  marrying  his  fiflcr*.  He  was  born  about 
1 7 10,  and  educated  at  AV'eftminflcr-fchool  ; 
l)uc  it  docs  not  appear  tliat  he  was  of  any  uni- 
verfitv.  He  was  equerry  to  the  prince  of 
AN'alcs,  and  fcems  to  have  come  very  early  into 

•  This  account  is  ftill  erroneous.  Jnmcs  Hnrnm-md  our  an^ 
^hor  nas  t.f  a  d.fferent  family,  the  fccor.d  fon  of  Anthony 
Jl:inimond,  of  Sf/merfnam- place,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon, 
tf<j.     St:e  Cent.  M-s    vol.  I  A' 11.   p   7S0.     £. 

publicly 
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publick  notice,  and  to  jiave  been  clifUnguiflied 
bv  tliofe  whole  tViendfl:iip  prejudiced  mankind 
at  that  time  in  favour  of  the  man  on  wb.oni 
they  were  bellowed  ;  for  he  was  the  companion 
of  Cobham,  Lyttlcton,  and  Chefterfield.  He 
is  faid  to  have  divided  his  life  b.tween  plcafure 
and  books  ;  in  his  retirement  forcrettlnG;  the 
town,  and  in  his  gaiety  loiing  the  iluJcnt.  Of 
his  hterary  hours  all  the  eife£ls  are  here  ex- 
hibited, of  which  the  Elegies  were  written 
very  early,  and  the  Prologue  not  long  before 
his  death. 

In  1 741,  be  was  chofen  into  paiHament 
for  Truro  in  Cornwall,  probably  oiie  of  thofe 
who  were  ele£led  by  the  Prince's  influence; 
:.nd  died  next  year  in  June  at  Stowe,  tlie  fa- 
mous feat  of  tlic  lord  Cobham.  His  miflrefs 
long  outlived  him,  and  in  1779  ^'^*^  ^^"^^ 
married.  The  character  which  her  lover  be- 
cjueathed  her  was,  indeed,  not  likely  to  attra£t 
courtfhip. 

The  Elegies  were  publiflicd  after  his  death  ; 
and  while  the  writer's  name  was  remembered 
with  fondnefs,  th?y  were  read  with  a  lefolution 
to  admire  them.  The  recom'nendatofy  pre.ace 
of  the  editor,  v/ho  was  then  bclicveJ,  and  is 

E  'I  njw 
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now  affirmed  by  Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the  earl  o^ 
Chcfterfield,  raifcd  ftrong  prejudices  in  their 
favour. 

But  of  the  prefaccr,  whoever  he  was,  it  may 
be  reafortablv  fufpected  that  he  never  read  the' 
poems  ;  for  he  pfofcirc5  to  value  them  for  a 
very  high  fpecies  of  excellence,  and  rccom- 
inends  them  as  the  genuine  effulions  of  the' 
mind,  wliich  expreiles  a  real  paffion  in  the 
language  of  nature,  Beit  the  truth  is,  thefc' 
elegies  have-neither  paffion*,  r>aturc,  nor  man- 
ners. Where  there  is  ficlion,  there  is  no  paf- 
iion  ;  he  that  dcfcri*bes  himfelf  as  a  fhcpherd, 
^nd  his  Neaera  or  Delia,  as  a  fliepherdefs,  and 
talks  of  goats  and  lambs,  feels  no  pafTion.  He^ 
that  co'jrtG-  his  miflrefs  with  Roman  imagery 
deferves  to  lofe  her  ;  for  fhe  may  with  good 
reafon  fufpe6t  Yi'iz  fincerity.  Hammond  has 
few  fcntiments  drav.-n  from-  nature,  and  few 
jmnges  from  modern  life.  He  produces  nothing 
bur  frigid  pedantry.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  all  his  prcxiuftions  three  ilanzas  that  deferve 
to  be  remembered. 

Lik-c  other  lovers,  he  threatens  the  lady  with 
flyirg;  ?.nd  what  then  Ihall  follow? 

Wik' 
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Wilt  thou  in  tears  thy  lover's  corfe  attend  ; 

With  eyes  averted  light  the  Iblemn  pyre, 
Till  all  around  the  doleful  flames  afcend, 

Then,  flowly  finking,  by  degrees  expire? 

To  footh  the  hovering  foul  be  thine  the  care, 
With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mourntul  bands 

In  fable  weeds  the  golden  vafe  to  bear, 

And  cull  my  allies  with  thy  trembling  hand: 

Pcinchaia's  odours  be  their  coftlv  feaft. 
And  all  the  pride  of  AUa's  fragratit  ye^r. 

Give  them  the  treafures  of  the  fdrthell  Eair, 
And,  what  is  frill  more  jirecrous,  give  thy  tear^ 

Surelv  rto  blame  can  fall  upon  a  nvrnr^h  \vh.:J 
rejeded  a  fwaia  of  fo  little  meaning. 

His  verfes  are  not  rus^o-edi  but  thev  have  no 
fweetnefs ;  they  never  glide  in  a  flream  of  me- 
lody. Why  Hammond  or  other  writers  have 
thought  the  quatrain  of  ten  fyllables  elegiac,  it 
is  difficult  to  tell.  The  chara6ler  of  the  Ekgv 
is  gentlenefs  and  tenuity;-  but  this  ilailzi  hns 
been  pronounced  by  Drvden,  whole  kno\vIer:e 
of  Englifh  metre  was  iiot  incoilfiderable,  to  he 
the  moft  magnificent  of  all  the  meafures  whlc!> 
Qur  language  affords. 

F  4  SCMER^ 
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OF  Mr.  SOMERVlLE's   life  I  am  not 
able  to  fay  any  thing  that   can   fitisfy 
curiofity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whofe  eftate  was  in 
Warwickfliire ;  his  houfc,  where  he  was  born 
in  1692,  is  called  Edfton,  a  feat  inherited  from 
a  lone:  line  of  anceftors  ;  for  he  was  faid  to  be 
of  the  firik  family  in  his  county.  He  tells  of 
himfelf,  that  he  was  born  near  the  Avon*s 
banks.  He  was  bred  at  Winchefler-fchool, 
and  was  ele£\ed  fellow  of  New  College.  It 
does  not  appear  that  in  the  places  of  his  educa- 
tion, he  exhibited  any  uncommon  proofs  of 
genius  or  literature.  His  powers  were  tirft  dif- 
pjaycd  in  the  country,    where  he  was  diftin- 

guilhed 
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guifhed  as  a   poet,  a  gentleman,  and  a  flLillul 
and  ufeful  iullice  of  the  Peace. 

Of  the  cLfe  of  his  life,  thofe  whom  his 
poems  have  delighted  will  read  with  pain  the 
following  account,  copied  from  the  Letters  of 
his  friend  Shenflone,  by  whom  he  was  too 
much  refembled. 

''  — Our  old  friend  Somervile  is  dead  1  I 
"  did  not  imagine  I  could  have  been  fo  forry 
**  as  I  ihid  myfelf  on  this  occafion. — Sublatum 
**  qu^rimus.  I  can  now  excufe  all  his  foibles  ; 
**  impute  them  to -age,  and  to  diftrefs  of  cir- 
*'  cumflances  ;  the  lafl  of  thefc  conliderations 
**  wrings  my  verv  foul  to  think  on.  For  a 
*'  man  of  high  fpirit,  confcious  of  having  (at 
*'  leall  in  one  produftion)  generally  pleafed  the 
**  world,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened  by 
*'  WTetches  that  are  low  in  every  fenfe  ;  to  be 
•*  forced  to  drink  himfelf  into  pains  of  the 
**  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the 
*'  mind,  Is  a  mifery." — He  died  fuly  19,  1742, 
and  was  buried  at  Wotton,  near  Henley  on 
Arden. 

His  diflrefles  need  not  be  much  pitied  :  his 
eftate  is  faid  to  be  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  which 
by  his  death  has  deyolved  to  lord  Somervile  of 

Scotland. 
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Scotland.  His  mother  indeed,  who  hved  tilt 
ninety,  had  a  jointure  of  fix  hundred. 

It  is  with  rcc'ret  that  I  find  mvfelf  not  better 
enabled  to  exliibit  memoriais  of  a  writer,  who 
at  Icail  mufl  be  allowed  to  have  fet  a  good  ex- 
ample to  men  of  his  own  clafs,  by  devoting 
part  of  his  time  to  elegant  knowlege  ;  and 
who  has  fliewn,  by  the  fubjects  which  his 
poctrv  has  adorned,  that  it  is  practicable  to 
be  at  once  a  fkilful  fportfman  and  a  man  ot 
letters. 

Somel'vile  has  tried  m^ny  n^odes  of  poetry ; 
?.nd  thotigh  perhaps  he  has  not  in  any  reached 
fuch  excellence  as  to  raife  much  envv,  it  may 
commonly  be  faid  at  leail  that  ''  lie  writes  very 
'*  well  for  a  gentleilfian."  His  fcrious  pieces 
are  fometimcs  elevated,  aiid  his  tril^es  are 
fometimes  elegant.  In  his  verfcs  to  Addifon, 
the  couplet  which  mbntiono  Clio  is  written 
with  the  mofb  exquifite  delicacy  of  praife ;  it 
exhibits  one  of  thofe  hpppy  ftfokes  that  are 
feldom  attained.  In  his  Odes  to  Marlborough 
there  arc  beautiful  Tmes ;  but  iri  the  fecond 
Ode  he  fliews  that  he  knew  little  of  his  hero, 
when  he  talks  of  his  private  virtues.  His 
ftibjedts    arc    commcnly   fuch    ?.<    rcrjuire    no- 

gffat 
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great  depth  of  thought  or  energy  of  exprefTion.- 
His  Fables  are  generally  ftale,  and  therefore 
excite  no  curiofity.  Of  his  favourite,  The 
Two  Springs,  the  ficflion  is  unnatural,  and  the 
moral  inconfequcntial.  In  his  Tales  there  is 
too  much  coarlcneis,  with  too  little  care  of 
language,  and  not  fufhcient  rapidity  of  n?j- 
fation. 

His   great  work  is  his  Cbacey  which  he  un- 
dertook   in   his   maturer   age,     when  his    ear 
was    improved    to    the    approbation    of   blank- 
verfe,    of  which  however   his  two   firft   lines' 
give   a   bad   fpecimen.     To  this  poem  praife" 
cannot  be   totally  denied.     He  is  allowed  by 
fportfmen  to  write  with   gfeat  intelligence   of 
his  fubjeft,  which  is  the  iiril  requifite  to  ex-' 
cellence  ;  and  though  it  is  impoffible  to  intereil- 
the  common   readers  of  verfe  in  the  dangers 
or   pleafures   of  the   chace,    he   has    done   all 
that  tranfition  and  variety  could  eaiily  eiFe£l ; 
and   has   with    great    propriety    enlarged   his 
plan  by  the  modes  of  hunting  ufed  in  other 
countries; 

With  flili  kfs  judgement  did  fie  c^\ife  blank 
verfe  as  the  vehicle  of  Rural  Sports.  If  blank 
verfe  be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled 

profe^ 
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profc  ;  .ind  familiar  images  In  laboured  lan- 
guage have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
abfurd  novcltv,  which,  wanting  the  attractions 
of  Nature,  cannot  pleafe  long,  die  excel- 
lence of  tlie  Splendid  iihilling  Is,  that  it  is  fhort. 
J)irguirc  can  gratify  no  longer  than  it  dt- 
ceivcs. 
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IT  has  been  obferved  In  all  ages,  that  the 
advantages  of  nature  or  of  fortune  have 
contributed  very  little  to  the  promotion  of 
h?.ppinefs  ;  and  that  thofe  v.'hom  the  fplendour 
of  their  rank,  or  the  extent  of  their  capacity, 
have  phiced  upon  the  fummit  of  human  life, 
have  not  often  given  any  juft  occafion  to  envy 
in  rhofc  who  look  up  to  them  from  a  lower 
ftation  :  whether  it  be  that  apparent  fuperiority 
incites  great  deilgns,  and  great  deiigns  are  na- 
turally liable  to  fatal  mifcarriages  ;  or  that  the 
general  lot  of  mankind  is  mifery,  and  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  thofe,  v.hofe  eminence  drew  upon 
them  an  univcrfal  attention,  have  been  more 
carefully  recorded,  becaufe  they  were  more 
generally  obferved,    and   have   in   reality  been 
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only  more  confpiciions  than  tliofe  of  others, 
not  more  frequent,  or  more  fcverc. 

That  aiTlucnee  and  power,  advantages  cxtrinCc 
and  adventitious,  ^nd  tiierefore  cafily  feparahle 
from  thofe  by  whom  they  are  poflelfcd,  Ihould 
very  often  flatter  the  mind  with  expectations 
of  fehcity  which  they  cannot  give,  raifes  no 
aftonifhment;    but  it  fecms  rational   to  hope, 
that  intellcilual  grcatnefs  jhould  produce  better 
cfFe£ls  ;  that  minds  qualified  for  great  attain- 
jnents  j(hould  firll  endeavour  their  own  l^enefit; 
and  that-thcv,  who  arc  moft  able  to  teach  others 
the  way  to  bappincfs,  ^hpuld  with  mofl  cer- 
taint V  follow  it  themfch'cs. 

But  this  expectation,  liowever  plaufible,  haj 
been  very  frequently  difappointed.  The  heroes 
of  literary  as  well  as  civil  hiflory  have  beea 
very  often  no  lefs  remarkable  for  what  they 
have  fuffered,  than  for  what  tliey  have  at- 
ichieved  ;  and  volumes  have  been  written  only 
to  enumerate  the  miferics  of  the  learned,  and 
relate  their  unhappy  lives,  and  untimely  death?. 
To  thefe  mournful  narratives,  I  am  about 
to  add  the  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  a  man 
whofe  wTitings  entitle  him  to  an  eminent  rani?: 
in  the  clafles  of  learning,  and  whofe  misfor, 
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tunes  claim  a  degree  of  compafTion,  not  alwavs 
due  to  the  unhappy,  as  they  were  often  the 
confequcnces  of  the  crimes  of  others,  rather 
than  his  own. 

In  t!.e  year  1697,  Anne  Countefs  of  Mac- 
clesfield, having  lived  fpme  time  upon  verv 
uneafy  terms  with  her  hufband,  thought  a 
public  confeflion  of  adultery  the  mofl  obvious 
and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining  her  li- 
berty ;  and  therefore  declared,  that  the  child, 
with  which  flie  was  then  great,  was  begotten 
by  the  Earl  Rivers.  This,  as  mav  be  ima- 
gined, made  Iwr  hufband  no  kfs  defirous  of 
a  feparation  than  herfelf,  and  he  profecuted 
liis  defign  in  the  moft  effectual  manner;  for  he 
applied  not  to  the  ecclefiaflical  courts  for  a  di^ 
vorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  an  acl,  by 
which  his  marriage  might  be  dilTolved,  the 
nuptial  contrad  annulled,  and  the  children  of 
his  wife  illegitimated.  This  aft,  after  the 
ufual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  though  without 
the  approbation  of  fome,  who  confidered  mar- 
riage as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  ecclefialli- 
fal  judges'^;  and  on  March  3d  was   feparatcd 

from 

*  This  year  \va3  made  reiii2rk;^b!c  by  the  diflblution  •f  « 
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fiom  his  wife,  whofc  fortune,  which  was  very 
grea'",  was  repaid  her,  an  J  who  having,  as  well 
as  her  hulband,  the  hhcrtv  of  making  another 
choice,  was  in  a  Ihort  time  married  to  Colonel 
Brett. 

While  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  was  profecut- 
ing  this  affair,  his  wife  was,  on  the  loth  of 
January  1697-8,  delivered  of  a  fon  ;  and  the 
KyrI  Rivers,  by  appearing  to  conhder  him  as 
liis  own,  left  none  any  rcafon  to  doubt  of  the 
finccritv  of  her  declaration;  for  he  was  his  G;od- 
father,  and  gaye  him  his  owi\  name,  whicl; 
was  by  his  direction  inferted  in  the  regifter  of 
St.  Andrew's  parilh  in  Holborn,  but  unfortu- 
natciv  left  liim  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom, 
as  fhe  was  now  fet  free  from  her  hulband,  he 
probably  imagined    likely  to    treat  with   gre:'t 

marri.ise  folemnizcLl  in   the  face  of  the  church.     Salmon  :, 

RtVlKW. 

The  following  protell  is  rcslftered  in  the  books  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords. 

DifTentient. 
Bccaiife  tli.it  we  conceive  that  this  is  the    firft  bill  of  th;!' 
nature  thnt  luth  paffcil,  where  there  was  not  a  divorce  firft  ob- 
Diined  in  tlie  Spiritual  Couit ;  wfiich  we  look  upon  as  an  iil 
^.recedcnt,  and  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  in  the  fu'.ure. 
Halifax.  Rociii-STtK. 
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tendernefs  the  child  that  had  contributed  to  fo 
pleafing  an  event.     It  is  not  indeed  eafy  to  dif- 
cover  what  motives  could  be  found  to  over-ba- 
lance  that   natural   afFeflion    of  a   parent,    or 
what  intcrefl  could  be  promoted  by  negle£l  or 
crueltv.     The   dread  of  fhame  or  of  povertv, 
bv  which  fome  wretches  have  been  incited  to 
abandon  or  to  murder  their  children,  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  affected  a  woman  who  had 
proclaimed  her  crimes   and  foliclted  reproach, 
and  on  whom  the  clemcncv  of  the  leG:iflaturc 
had   undefervedly  bcflowed  a   fortune,    which 
would  have  been  very  little  diminilhed  by  the 
cxpences  which   the    care  of  her  child   could 
have  brought  upon  her.     It  was  therefore  not 
likely  that  Ihe  would  be  wicked  without  temp- 
tation ;  that  file  would  look  upon  her  fon  from 
his  birth  with  a  kind  of  refeniment  and  abhor- 
rence ;    and,    ijillead   of  fupporting,    affifling, 
and  defending  him,  delight  to  fee  him  llrug- 
ling  with  mifery,  or  that  file  w^ould  take  every 
opportunity  of  aggravating  his  misfortunes,  and 
obll:ru»5ling  his  refources,  and  with  an  impla- 
cable and  rclllefs  cruelty  continue  her  perfccu- 
tion  from  the  £rfl  hour  of  his  life  to  the  lail. 
Vol.  IV.  F  But 
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But  whatever  were  lier  motives,  no  fooner 
was  her  Ion  born,  than  fhe  difcovered  a  rcfolu- 
tion  ot  difownnig  him  ;  and  in  a  very  fhort 
time  removed  him  from  her  fight,  by  commit- 
ting^ him  to  the  care  o!^  a  poor  woman,  whom 
fhe  dire(^ed  to  educate  him  as  her  ovvn,  and 
injoined  never  to  inform  him  of  his  true  pa- 
rents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  hfe  of  Richard 
Savage.  Born  with  a  legal  claim  to  honour 
and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegiti- 
mated bv  the  parliament,  and  difowncd  bv  his 
mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obfcurity, 
and  launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that 
he  might  be  fwallowed  by  its  quickfands,  or 
dafhed  upon  its  rocks. 

His  mother  could  not  indeed  infcdl  others  with 
the  fame  cruelty.  As  it  was  impolTible  to  avoid, 
the  inquiries  which  the  curiofity  or  tendernefs 
of  her  relations  made  after  her  child,  flic  was 
obliged  to  give  fome  account  of  the  meafurts 
fhe  had  taken  \  and  her  Mother,  the  Lady 
Mafon,  whether  in  approbation  of  her  defign, 
or  to  prevent  more  criminal  contrivances,  en- 
gaged to  tranfad  with  tlie  nurfe,  to  pay  her  for 
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licr  care,  and  to  fiipcrintend  the  education  of 
the  child. 

In  ibis  charitable  office  fliewas  aUifled  byhij 
godmother  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who,  while  flie  lived, 
always  looked  upon  him  with  tljat  teiiderneis 
which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made  pecu- 
liarly neceliarv  ,  but  her  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  his  tenth  year,  was  another  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  childlnod  ;  for  thouoh  Ihe 
kindlv  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  lofs  by  a 
legacy  of  tliree  hundred  pounds  •,  vet,  as  he  had 
none  to  profecute  his  claim,  to  fhelter  him 
from  opprcliion,  or  call-in  law  to  the  affiilance 
of  juilice,  her  will  was  eluded  by  the  exe- 
cutors, and  wo  part  of  the  money  was  ever 
paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  vet  wholly  abandoned. 
The  Lady  Malbn  Hill  continued  her  care, 
and  dire(5ted  him  to  be  placed  at  a  fmall  gram- 
mar-fchool  near  St.  Alban's,  where  he  was 
called  by  the  name  of  his  nnrfe-^  without 
the  leail  intimation  tha.t  he  had  a  claim  to  any 
other. 

Here  he  w^as  initiated  in  literature,  and 
palTed  through  feveral  of  the  clafTes,  with  what 
rapidity  or  with  what  applaule  cannot  now  be 
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known.  As  he  always  ipokc  with  refpCiTi  of 
his  maftcr,  it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rank, 
in  which  he  then  appeared,  did  not  hinder  his 
genius  from  being  diftinguilhed,  or  his  induflry 
from  bcinr  rewarded  ;  and  if  in  fo  low  a  ftate 
lie  obtained  dillinftion  and  rewards,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  were  gained  but  by  genius  and 
induftry. 

It  is  very  reafonable  to  conjcflnre,  that  his 
application  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  becaiifc 
his  improvement  was  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  his  earlieil  produc- 
tions had  been  prcferved,  like  thofe  of  happier 
fludents,  we  might  in  forae  have  found  vigo- 
rous fallies  of  that  fprightly  humour  which 
diftinguiflics  The  jiuthor  to  be  let,  and  in  others 
ftrong  touches  of  that  imagination  which 
painted  the  folemn  fccnes  oi  The  IFanderer* 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius, 
his  father  the  Earl  of  Rivers  was  feized  with  a 
diftemper,  which  in  a  Ihort  time  put  an  end  to 
his  hfc*.  He  had  frequently  inquired  after 
his   fon,    and   had   always  been  amufed   witU 

♦  He  died  1 8  Aug.  1712.    E. 
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fallacious  and  cvafive  anfwers  ;  bat,  being  now 
in  his  own  opinion  on  his  deat!i-bed,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  provide  for  him  among 
his  other  natural  children,  and  tlierefore  de- 
manded a  pofitive  account  of  him,  with  an  im- 
portunity not  to  be  diverted  or  denied.  His 
mother,  who  could  no  longer  refufc  an  anfwer, 
determined  at  leaft  to  give  fuch  as  fhould  cut 
him  off  for  ever  from  that  happinefs  which 
competence  affords,  and  therefore  declared  that 
he  was  dead  ;  which  is  perhaps  the  firll  inftance 
of  a  lye  invented  by  a  mother  to  deprive  her 
fon  of  a  provifion  which  was  defigned  him  by 
another,  and  which  fhe  could  not  expe6l  her- 
felf,  though  he  fhould  lofe  it. 

This  w^as  therefore  an  a£l  of  wickednefs 
which  could  not  be  defeated,  becaufe  it  could 
not  be  fufpecled  ;  the  Earl  did  not  imagine 
there  could  exiil  in  a  human  form  a  mother 
that  would  ruin  her  fon  without  enriching  her- 
'felf,  and  therefore  beflowed  upon  fome  other 
pcrfon  fix  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  had  in 
his  will  bequeathed  to  Savage. 

The  fame  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother 
to  intercept  this  provifion  whicli  had  been  in- 
teuied  him,   prompted  her  in  a  lliort  time  to 

F   3  another 
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nnothcr  pro'iccV,  a  proje^St  worthv  of  fuch  a  dil- 
yoiltion.  She  ciuleavocred  to  rid  herfcU'  from 
the  dancer  of  beincr  at  aiiv  time  made  known 
to  him,  bv  fending  him  fecretly  to  the  Ameri- 
can plantations  *. 

Bv  whofe  kindncfs  this  fchemc  was  counter- 
n£ted,  or  by  whofeinterpof^tion  llie  was  induced 
to  lay  afide  her  dcfign,  1  know  not  ;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Lady  Mafon  might  per- 
fuade  or  compel  her  to  delift,  or  perhaps  Ihc 
could  not  cafilv  find  accomplices  wicked 
enough  to  concur  in  fo  cruel  an  action  ;  for  it 
may  be  conceived,  that  thofc  who  had  by  a 
long  gradation  of  guilt  liardened  their  heaits 
a:;ainil  the  {z\\{t  of  common  wickcdnefs,  would 
\ct  be  fliocked  at  tlie  dcfign  of  a  mother  to  ex- 
yofe  her  fon  to  flavery  and  want,  to  txpofe 
liim  without  intcrert,  and  without  provoca- 
tion ;  and  Savage  might  on  this  occafion  find 
protestors  and  advocates  among  thofe  who  liad 
long  traded  in  crimes,  and  v»hom  compafiioii 
\\?A  never  touched  before. 

Beinji  hindered,  bv  whatever  means,  from 
banifhinghim  into  anotlicr  country,  fhe  formed 

»  Savn^t's  Preface  to  his  MifccUrfny. 
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foon  after  afchcme  for  burying  Inm  in  poverty 
and  oblcurity  in  his  own  ;  and  that  his  flation 
of  hfe,  if  not  the  place  of  his  refidence,  might 
keep  him  for  ever  at  a  diflance  from  her,  flie 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  with  a  fhoe-maker  in 
Holborn,  that,  after  the  ufual  time  of  trials 
he  might  become  his  apprentice  *. 

It  is  generally  reported,  that  this  projev^  was 
for  fome  time  fucccfsful,  and  that  Savage  was 
emploved  at  the  awl  longer  than  he  was  willing 
to  confefs  ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  great  ad- 
vantage to  him,  that  an  unexpe61cd  difcovery 
determined  him  to  quit  his  occupation. 

About  this  time  his  nurfe,  who  had  always 
treated  hi  mas  her  own  fon,died ;  and  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  take  care  of  thofe  efFefls  wliich  by 
her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become  his 
own  :  he  therefore  went  to  her  houfe,  opened 
her  boxes,  and  examined  her  papers,  among 
which  he  found  fome  letters  written  to  her 
by  the  Lady  Mafon,  which  informed  him  of 
his  birth,  and  the  rcafons  for  which  it  was 
concealed. 

*  SAvntje's  Preface  to  his  Mifccllany. 
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He  was  no  longer  fdtisficd  with  the  employ- 
ment which  had  hecn  allotted  him,  but  thought 
he  had  a  riijht  to  Iharc  the  aflluencc  of  his  mo- 
ther  ;  and  therefore  without  fcruple  applied  to 
her  as  her  fon,  and  made  ufe  of  every  art  to 
awaken  her  tendernefs,  and  attra£l  her  regard. 
But  neither  his  letters,  nor  the  interpofition 
of  thofe  friends  which  his  merit  or  his  dillreis 
procured  him,  made  any  imprellion  upon  her 
mind.  She  flill  refolved  to  ncgle£l,  though 
file  could  no  longer  difown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  he  frequently  fo- 
licited  her  to  admit  him  to  fee  her ;  flie  avoided 
him  with  the  moll  vigilant  precaution,  arid 
ordered  him  to  he  excluded  from  her  houfe, 
hv  whomfoever  he  mi^ht  be  introduced,  and 
what  rcafon  loever  he  nv.ght  give  for  enter- 
ing it. 

Savage  was  at  the  fame  time  fo  touched  with 
the  difcoverv  of  liis  real  mother,  that  it  was 
his  frequent  pra<f\ice  to  walk  in  the  dark  even- 
ings *  for  fevcral  hours  before  her  door,  in 
hopes  of  feeing  her  as  flie  might  come  by  acci- 

*  See  the  Pbin  Dealer. 
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dent  to  the  window,  or  crofs  her  apartment 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

But  all  his  alliduity  and  tendcrnefs  were 
without  effe£t,  for  he  could  neither  iot'ten  her 
heart,  nor  open  her  hand,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  utmoil  miierics  of  want,  while  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  awaken  the  atTeclion  of  a  mo- 
ther. He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fctk  fome 
other  means  of  fupport  ;  and,  having  no  pro- 
fcllion,  became  by  neceflity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world  was  engrolTed  by  the  Bangorian  contro- 
verfy,  which  filled  the  prefs  with  pamphlets, 
and  the  coffee-houfes  with  difputants.  Of  this 
fubjeft,  as  moil  popular,  he  made  choice  for 
Ills  hrfl  attempt,  and,  without  anv  other  know- 
ledge of  the  queftion  than  he  had  cafually  col- 
lected from  converfation,  publifhcd  a  poem 
againftthe  Bifhop  *. 

What  was  the  fucccfs  or  merit  of  this  per- 
formance, I  know  not ;  it  was  probably  loll 
among  the  innumerable  pamphlets  to  which 
that  difi)ute  gave  occaiion.  Mr.  Savacre  was 
himfelf  in  a  little  time  alhamed  of  it,  and  en- 

*  It  was  called  ''  The  Battle  of  ilie  Pamphlets."    E. 
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dcavourcd  to  fupprcfs  it,  by  dcfiroying  all  the 
copies  tliat  he  could  collect. 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of 
writing  *,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  offered  to 
the  llage  a  corned v  borrowed  from  a  Spaniih 
plot,  which  was  refufed  bv  the  plavers,  and 
>vas  therefore  given  bv  him  to  Mr.  Bullock, 
who,  having  more  intereft,  made  fomc  (light 
alterations,  and  brought  it  upon  the  ftagc, 
under  the  title  off  Woman's  a  Riddle,  bm 
allowed  the  unhappy  author  no  part  of  the 
profit. 

Not  difcouraged  however  at  his  rcpulfe,  he 
wrote  two  vears  afterwards  Love  in  a  Veil, 
another  comedv,  borrowed  llkewifc  from  the 
Spanilh,  but  with  little  better  fuccefs  than  be- 
fore: though  it  was  received  and  aclcd,  yet  it  ap- 
peared fo  late  in  the  Tear,  that  the  author  ob- 
tained no  other  advantage  from  it  than  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  Mr. 
Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  carefied,  and 
relieved. 

•  Jacob's  Live?  of  the  Draznatick  Poet5.    Dr.  J. 

f  This  play  was  printed  firft  in  8vo;  and  afterwards  ifl 
tiTOOf  the  &fth  edition.     Dr.  J. 

Sir 
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Sir  Richaal  Sttclc,  haviai;  decLut'd  in  his  fct- 
vour  with  all  the  aulour  ot*  he  ucr  vole  ace  vv^ich 
conllitutod  his  charav^er,  prxmiotrd  his  iatvrcft 
with  the  utmoll  -"leaU  rehitcd  his  misR>rtuaes, 
applaxuleU  his  mcnt,  took  all  the  op^H>rtui\w 
ties  of  recommeudiac:  him,  ;u\d  at^ertr<.!,  tlut 
**  the  inhuHvai\ity  of  his  mother  liad  ^ven 
**  hitu  a  right  tv)  tiud  cverv  <:ood  nui\  his  t^- 
♦*  the*  ^** 

Noi  was  Ml.  Suvwi^^e  auuucteu  :o  his  ac- 
quaii\tance  only,  hut  to  his  c\>ntidence»  of 
which  he  fometimes  rvlited  :ia  intranet  too  ex- 
traordinary to  be  omitted,  ;ts  it  affords  a  vr^v 
juft  idea  of  his  patron*s  chara*5tcr. 

He  was  once  detlreil  hy  Sir  Richard,  with  ar\ 
air  of  the  utmotl  importance*  to  comr  wry 
early  to  his  houfe  the  next  morninj^.  Mr, 
Savagp  came  as  he  had  prornifed,  tbund  the 
ctiariot  at  the  door,  atul  Sir  Richard  waitinj; 
for  him,  and  ready  to  go  out.  What  was  ii\- 
tended,  and  whitlKT  they  wx-rf  to  go,  Savagt? 
could  not  c;>njedure,  and  was  not  willing  to 
enquire  ;  hut  immediately  felted  himfetf  w  ith 
Sir  Richard.    The  coachman  was   ordered  to 

*  Fbuk  Dttl«u 
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drive,  and  they  hurried  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
pedition to  Hyde-Park  Corner,  where  they 
flopped  at  a  petty  tavern,  and  retired  to  a  pri- 
vate room.  Sir  Richard  then  informed  him, 
tliat  lie  intended  to  publilh  a  pamphlet,  and 
that  he  had  defired  him  to  come  thither  that  he 
mi^^ht  write  for  him.  He  foon  fat  down  to  the 
work.  Sir  Richard  di.flated,  and  Savage  wrote, 
till  the  dinner  that  had  been  ordered  was  put 
upon  the  table.  Savage  was  furprized  at  the 
mcannefs  of  the  entertainment,  and  after  fomc 
hcfitation  ventured  to  afk  for  wine,  which  Sir 
Richard,  not  without  reludancc,  ordered  to  be 
brought.  They  then  iinifhed  their  dinner, 
and  proceeded  in  their  pamphlet,  which  they 
concluded  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  his  talk  over,  and 
expc£ted  that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the 
reckoning  and  return  home  :  but  bis  expecta- 
tions deceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him, 
that  lij  was  without  money,  and  that  the 
pamphlet  mufl  be  fold  before  the  dinner  could 
be  paid  for  ;  and  Savage  was  therefore  obliged 
to  go  and  offer  their  new  production  to  faie 
for  two  guineas,  which  with  fome  difficulty  he 
obtained.     Sir   IVichard    then  returned  home, 

havin:>" 
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having  retired  that  day  onlv  to  avoid  Ills  credi- 
tors, and  compofed  the  pamphlet  onlv  to  dlf- 
charge  his  reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  another  faiEl  cqnallv  un- 
common, which,  though  it  has  no  relation  to 
his  life,  ought  to  be  preferved.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  having  one  day  invited  to  his  houfe  a 
great  number  of  perfons  of  the  firft  qualitv, 
they  were  furprifed  at  the  number  of  liveries 
which  furroundcd  the  table  ;  and  after  dinner, 
when  wine  and  mirth  had  fet  them  free  from 
the  obfcrvation  of  a  rigid  ceremonv,  one  of 
them  enquired  of  Sir  Richard,  how  fuch  an 
expeniive  train  of  domeftics  could  be  confident 
with  his  fortune.  Sir  Richard  very  franklv 
confeffed,  that  they  were  fellows  of'  whom  he 
would  verv  willln^lv  be  rid.  And  being:  then 
afked,  why  he  did  not  difcliarge  them,  declared 
that  thev  were  bailiffs,  who  had  introduced 
themfelves  with  an  execution,  and  whom, 
fince  he  could  not  fend  them  awav,  he  had 
thought  it  convenient  to  cmbellifli  with  livei  ief, 
that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they 
ftaid. 

His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient, 
and  by  paying  the  debt  difcharged  their  atten- 
dance, 
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dance,  having  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  proniife 
that  they  Ihould  never  again  find  him  graced 
with  a  retinue  ot  the  fame  kind. 

Under  fuch  a  tutor,  Mr.  b'avage  was  not 
likely  to  learn  prudence  or  frugaUty  :  and  per- 
haps nianv  of  the  misfortunes  which  the  want 
of  thofc  virtues  brought  upon  liim  in  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  his  life,  might  be  jullly  imputed 
to  fo  unimproving  an  example. 

Nor  did  the  kindnefs  of  Sir  Ricliard  end  in 
common  favours.  He  propofed  to  have  ellai->- 
lifhed  him  in  fome  fettled  fcheme  of  life,  and 
to  have  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with  him, 
bv  marrvins:  him  to  a  natural  dauchrer,  on 
whom  he  intended  tobeftow  a  thoufand  pounds. 
But  though  he  was  always  lavilh  of  future 
bounties,  he  conduced  his  affairs  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  he  was  very  feldom  able  to  keep 
his  promifes,  or  execute  his  own  intentions  ; 
and,  as  he  was  never  able  to  raife  the  fum 
which  he  had  offered,  the  marriage  was  delayed. 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  ofBcioufly  informed, 
that  Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him  ;  by  which 
he  was  fo  much  exafperated,  that  he  withdrew 
the  allowance  which  he  liad  paid  him,  and 
never  afterwards  admitted  him  to  hh  houfs. 

It 
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It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  might 
bv  his  imprudence  expofe  himfelf  to  the  malice 
of  a  tale-bearer;  for  his  patron  had  manv  fol- 
lies, which,  as  his  dilcernment  cafilv  difco- 
vered,  his  imagination  ni«ght  fometimcs  incite- 
him  to  mention  too  ludicrouflv.  A  little 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  fufhcient  to  difcovcr 
that  fuch  weaknefs  is  verv  common,  and  that 
there  are  few  who  do  not  fometimes,  in  the 
wantonnefs  of  thoughtlefs  mirth,  or  the  heat 
of  tranfient  refentment,  fpeak  of  their  friends 
and  bcnefadors  with  levity  and  contempt, 
though  in  their  cooler  moments  thev  want  nei- 
ther  fenfc  of  their  kindnefs,  nor  reverence 
for  their  virtue.  The  fault  therefore  of  Mr^ 
Savage  was  rather  negligence  than  ingratitude  ; 
but  Sir  Pvichard  mull  likewife  be  acquitted 
of  feverity,  for  who  is  there  that  can  pa- 
tiently bear  contempt  from  one  whom  he  has 
relieved  and  fupported,  whofe  eftablilhment  he 
has  laboured,  and  whofe  intcrcfl  he  has  pro- 
moted ? 

He  was  now  again  abandoned  to  fortune 
without  anv  other  friend  than  Mr.  Wilks  :  a 
man,  who,  whatever  were  his  abilities  or  fkill 
as  aa  ador,  defer vcs  at  leafl  to  be  remembered 

for 
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for  bis  virtues  ^,  ^vhich  r.re  not  often  to  be 
found  in  the  world,  and  perbaps  lefs  often 
in  bis  profcflion  tban  in  otbers.  To  be  bu- 
mane,  generous,  and  candid,  is  a  very  bigh 
degree  of  merit  in  any  cafe  ;  but  tbofe  quaHties 
deferve  flill  greater  praife  wben  tbey  are  found 

*  As  it  is  a  lofs  to  mankind  when  any  good  a<5lion  is  forgot- 
ten, 1   fhall  infert  another  inftance  of  Mr.  Wilks's  generofity, 
veiy  little  known.     Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman  educated  at  Dub- 
lin, being  hindered  by  an  impediment  in  his  pronunciation  from 
engaging  in  orders,  for  which  his  friends  defigned  him,  left  his. 
own  countr)',  and  came  to  London  in  queft  of  em.ployment, 
but  found  his  foHcitations  fruitlefs,  and  his  neceflities  every  day 
more  prefiTing.     In  this  diftrefs  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  offered 
it  to  the  players,  by  whom  it  was  rejedled.    Thus  were  his 
laft  hopes  defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  profpe(ft  than  of  the 
moft  deplorable  poverty.     But  Mr.  Wilks  thought   his  per- 
formance, though  not  perfeft,  at  leaft  worrhy  of  fome  reward, 
and  therefore  offered  him  a  benefit.    This  favour  he  improved 
with  fo  much  diligence,  that  the  houfe  offered  him  a  confider- 
able  Aim,  with  which  he  went  to  Leyden,  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  phyfick,  and  profecuted  his  defign  with  fo  mucli 
tliligence  and  fuccefs,  that  when  Dr.  Boerhaave  was  defired  by  the 
Czarina  to  recommend  proper  perfons  to  introduce  into  RufTia 
tlic  pradlice  and  ftudy  of  phyfic.  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  thofe^ 
whom  he  feledled.     He  had  a  confiderable  penfion  fctrled  on 
him  at  his  arrival,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  phyficians  at  the 
Ruflian  court.    Dr.  J. 

A  Letter  from  Dr.  Smith  in  RufTia  to  Mr.  Wilks,  is  printed  in 
CliCtwood's  Hiftor>' of  the  Stage.       E. 

in 
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ill  that  condition,  which  makes  almofl 
every  other  man,  for  wiiatever  reafon,  con- 
temptuous, infolent,  petulant,  iehlfn,  and 
brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wiiks  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom 
calamity  fcldom  complained  without  relief,  he 
naturally  took  an  unfortunate  wit  into  his  pro- 
tection, and  not  only  aflifted  him  in  any  cafual 
diftreiTes,  but  continued  an  equal  and  ll:eady 
kindnefs  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

By  his    interposition  Mr.  Savage   once  ob- 
tained from  his  mother  *  iifty  pounds,  and  a 
promife  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  more;  but  it 
was  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  man,    that   few 
promifes  of  any  advantage  to  him   were  per- 
formed.      His     mother  was    infe£led    amon^i: 
others  with  the  general  madnefs   of  the  South 
Sea  traffic  ;  and,  having  been  difappointed  in 
her  expectations,  refufed  to  pay  what  perhaps 
nothing  but  the  profpedl  of  fudden  aflluence 
prompted  her  to  promife. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  friend- 
fliip  of  Mr.  Wilks,  he  was  confequently  an 
alTiduous  frequenter  of  the  theatres  ;  and   in  a 

*  Tliis  I  write  upon  the  credit  of  the  author  of  his  life,  which 
was  publifhed  1727,         Dr.  J. 

Vol.  IV.  G  fliort 
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Ihort  time  tin:  amufcmciits  of  the  flage  took 
lucli  poirciricn  of  his  mind,  that  he  never  was 
abfciil  from  a  play  u\  fevcral  years. 

This  conilaiU  attendance  naturally  procures] 
him  the  acquaintance  of  the  players,  and, 
among  others,  of  Mis.  Oldfield,  who  was  fo 
much  pleafed  with  his  convcrfation,  and 
touched  with  his  misfortunes,  that  flie  allowed 
him  a  fettled  penfion  of  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
which  was  during  lier  life  rcgularlv  paid. 

That  this  act  of  gencrofitv  may  receive  its 
due  praife,  and  that  the  good  acflions  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield  may  not  be  fullied  by  her  general 
character,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  Mr.  Sa- 
vage often  declared  in  the  flrongefl  terms,  that 
he  never  faw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other  plac<* 
than  behind  the  fcenes. 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  flicw  liis  gra- 
titude in  the  mod  decent  manner,  by  wearing 
mourning  as  for  a  mother;  but  did  not  cele- 
brate her  in  elegies  *",  becaufe  he  knew  that 
too  great  profufion  of  praife  would  only  have 
revived  thofe  faults  which   his  natural  equity 

•  Chclwcxx),  however,  lias  printed  a   poem  on  her  deatli, 
vrluch  lie  afcribcs  to  Mr.  Sav.ise.    See  Hiftory  of  the  Stage, 

did 
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did  not  allow  him  to  think  Icfs,  becaufe  they 
were  committed  by  one  who  favoured  him  ; 
but  of  which,  though  his  virtue  would  not  en- 
deavour to  palliate  them,  his  gratitude  w'ould 
not  fuffer  him  to  prolong  the  memory  or  dif- 
fufe  the  ccnfurc. 

In  his  if^a-idcer  he  has  indeed  taken  an  op- 
portunity of  mentioning  her;  but  celebrates 
her  not  for  her  virtue,  but  her  beauty,  an  ex- 
cellence which  none  ever  denied  her  :  this  is 
the  onlv  encomium  with  which  he  lias  re- 
warded her  liberality,  and  perhaps  he  has  even 
in  this  been  too  lavilh  of  his  praife.  He  feems 
to  have  thought,  that  never  to  mention  his 
benefailrcfs  would  have  an  appearance  of  in- 
gratitude, though  to  have  dedicated  any  parti- 
cular performance  to  her  memory  would  have 
only  betrayed  an  ofhcious  partiality,  that, 
without  exalting  her  charader,  would  have 
dcpreiTed  his  own. 

He  had  fomctimes,  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr. 
AV  ilks,  the  adv.intage  of  a  benetit,  on  which 
occaiions  he  often  received  uncommon  marks 
of  regard  and  compafiion  ;  and  was  once  told 
by  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  that  it  was  juft  to  con- 
fider  him  as  an  injured  nobleman,  and  that  in 

G  %  his 
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his  opinion  the  nobility  ought  to  think  thcm- 
fclves  obliged,  without  folicitation,  to  take 
everv  opportunity  of  fupporting  him  by  their 
countenance  and  patronage.  But  he  had  ge- 
nerally the  mortification  to  hear  that  the  whole 
intereft  of  his  mother  was  employed  to  fruflratc 
his  applications,  and  that  flie  never  left  any 
expedient  untried,  by  which  he  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  poffibility  of  fupporting  life.  The 
fame  difpofition  fhe  endeayoured  to  diffufe 
among  all  thofe  over  whom  nature  or  fortune 
gave  her  any  influence,  and  indeed  fucceeded 
too  well  in  her  deiign  -,  but  could  not  always 
propagate  her  effrontery  with  her  cruelty,  for 
fomc  of  thofe,  whom  fhe  incited  againft  him, 
wereafnamed  of  their  own  conduct,  and  boafled 
of  that  relief  which  they  never  gave  him. 

In  this  cenfurc  I  do  not  indifcriminatcly  in- 
volve all  his  relations  ;  for  he  has  mentioned 
with  gratitude  the  humanity  of  one  Lady, 
whofe  name  I  am  now  unable  to  recoHeft,  and 
to  whom  therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praifes 
which  file  deferves  for  having  acVed  well  in 
oppofition  to  influence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punifhment  which  our  laws  inflift  upon 
thofe  parents  who  murder  their  infants  is  well 

known, 
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known,  nor  has  its  jufllce  ever  been  contefled  ; 
but  if  ihey  defervc  death  who  deflroy  a  child 
in  its  birth,  wliat  pains  can  be  fevere  enough 
for  her  who  forbears  to  deftroy  him  only  to 
inflift  fharper  miferies  upon  him  ;  who  pro- 
.  longs  his  hfe  only  to  make  him  miferable  ; 
and  who  expofes  him,  without  care  and  without 
pity,  to  the  malice  of  oppreffion,  the  caprices 
of  chance,  and  the  temptations  of  poverty  ; 
who  rejoices  to  fee  him  overwhelmed  with  ca- 
lamities ;  and,  when  his  own  induftry,  or  the 
charity  of  others,  has  enabled  him  to  rife  for  a 
fliort  time  above  his  miferies,  plunges  him 
again  into  his  former  diftrefs  ? 

The  kindnefs  of  his  friends  not  afTordine 
him  any  conftant  fupplv,  and  the  profpe^l  ot 
improving  his  fortune  by  enlarging  liis  ac- 
quaintance n^ceilarily  leading  him  to  places  of 
expence,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  *  endeavour 
once  more  at  dramatick  poetry,  for  which  he 
was  now  better  qualified  by  a  more  extenfive 
knowledge,  and  longer  obfervation.  But  hav- 
ing been  unfuccefsful  in  comedy,  though  ra- 
ther for  want  of  opportunities  than  genius,  he 

*  In  1723. 

G  3  refolvcd 
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refolved  now  to  try  whether  he  fhou^  not  he 
more  fortunate  in  exhibiting  a  tragedy. 

The  flory  which  he  chofe  for  the  fubje^l, 
was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  ftoiy 
well  adapted  to  the  flage,  tliough  perhaps  not 
far  enough  removed  from  the  prefent  age,  to 
admit  properly  the  fictions  nccelTary  to  com- 
plete the  plan  :  for  the  mind,  which  naturally 
loves  truth,  is  always  mofl  offended  with  tlic 
violation  of  thofe  truths  of  which  we  are  moll 
certain  ;  and  we  of  courfe  conceive  thofe  fa6ls 
moil  certain,  v.hich  approach  nearefl  to  our 
6wn  time. 

Out  of  this  ftorv  he  formed  a  tragedy,  which, 
if  the  circumflances  in  which  he  wrote  it  be 
confidercd,  will  rfford  at  once  an  uncommon 
proof  of  flrength  of  genius,  and  cvennefs  of 
mind,  of  a  fercnity  not  to  be  ruffled,  and  an 
imagination  not  to  be  lupprcffed. 

During  a  confiderable  part  of  the  rime  in 
which  he  was  employed  upon  this  performance, 
he  was  without  lodging  and  often  without  meat ; 
nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences  for  fludy 
than  the  fields  or  the  ftieets  allowed  him ; 
there  he  ufcd  to  walk,  and  form  his  fpeeches, 
and  afterwards  f\cp  into  a  fliop,  beg  for  a  few 

moments 
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Tnoments  the  ufe  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write 
down  what  he  had  compered,  upon  paper  which 
he  had  picked  up  by  accident. 

If  the  performance  of  a  writer  tlius  diflrelTed 
is  not  perfeft,  its  faults  ought  furely  to  be  im- 
•puted  to  a  caufe  verv  different  from  want  of 
genius,  and  mull:  ratlier  excite  pity  than  pro- 
voke ccnfure. 

But  wlien  under  thcie  difcoura2:ements   the 

O 

tragedy  was  finilhcd,  there  yet  remained  the 
labour  of  introducing  it  on  the  ftage,  an  un- 
dertaking-, which,  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  was 
in  a  very  high  degree  vexatious  and  difgufting  ; 
for,  having  Httie  intereft  or  reputation,  he  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  himfelf  wholly  to  the  players, 
and  admit,  with  whatever  relu£lance,  the  emen- 
dations of  Mr.  Gibber,  which  he  always  conli- 
•dered  as  the  difgrace  of  his  performance. 

He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hill  another  critick. 
of  a  very  different  clafs,  from  whofe  friendfhip 
lie  received  great  affi (lance  on  many  occafions, 
and  whom  he  never  mentioned  but  with  the 
utmofl  tendernefs  and  regard.  He  had  been 
for  fome  time  diilinguiflied  by  him  with  very 
particular  kindnefs,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was 
Tiatural   to  apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an 

G  4  cllab- 
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filabliflicd  charaftcr.  He  therefore  fent 
this  tragedy  to  him,  with  a  Ihort  copy  of 
vcrfes  *,  in  which  he  defircd  his  corrc6^ion. 
Mr.  Hill,  whofe  Immanity  and  politenefs  are 
generally  known,  readily  complied  with  his  re- 
queft ;  but  as  he  is  remarkable  for  fin:;nlarity 
of  fentiment,  and  bold  experiments  in  language, 
Mr.  Savage  did  not  tliink  his  play  much  im- 
proved by  his  innovation,  and  1  ad  even  at  that 
time  the  courage  to  rcjefl  feveral  paffages  which 
he  could  not  approve  ;  and,  what  is  iVill  more 
laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the  gencrofity  not  to 
refent  the  neglef^  of  his  alterations,  but  wrote 
the  prologue  and  epilogue,  in  which  he  touches 
on  the  circumftances  of  the  author  with  2:reat 
tendernefs. 

After  all  thefe  obflruftions  and  compliances, 
he  was  only  able  to  bring  his  play  upoFi 
the  ftpge  in  the  fummcr,  when  the  chief  a6tors 
had  retired,  and  the  reft  were  in  poiTclTion  of 
the  houfe  for  their  own  advantage.  Among 
thefe,  Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to  plav  the  part 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overburyt,  by  which  he  gained 

•  They  are  printed  in  the  prefent  Collcclinii. 

f  It  wr.s  3(3 ed  only  three  nights,  the  firft  was  on  June  t2 
17^3'  When  the  houfc  ojieneil  for  the  u  inter  fcafon  it  was 
ance  aiorc  pcirorm:il,  for  tlic  anthoi's  bfcnefit,  Odl  i.        E. 

no 
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no  great  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  province 
for  which  nature  feemed  not  to  have  defigned 
him  ;  for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gellure, 
were  fuch  as  were  expefted  on  the  ftage  ;  and 
he  was  fo  much  afhamed  of  havins;  been  re- 
duced  to  appear  as  a  plaver,  that  he  alwavs 
blotted  out  his  name  from  the  lirt,  when  a 
copv  of  his  tragedy  was  to  be  Ihown  to  his 
friends. 

In  the  pubHcation  of  his  performance  he  was 
more  fuccefsful,  for  the  ravs  of  genius  that 
gUmmered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through  all 
the  mills  which  poverty  and  Cibber  had  been 
able  to  fpread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice 
and  elleem  of  many  perfons  eminent  for  their 
rank,  their  virtue  and  tlieir  wit. 

Of  this  play,  a£led,  printed,  and  dedicated, 
the  accumulated  profits  arofe  to  an  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  thought  at  that  time  a  very 
large  fum,  having  been  never  mafter  of  lo 
much  before. 

In  the  dedication*,  for  w^hich  he  received 
ten  guineas,  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The 
Preface   contains   a  vcrv  liberal  encomium  on 


*  To  Herbert  Tr>'ft,  Efq.  of  Hereford/hire.        Dr.  J. 
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tJie  blooming  excellence  of  Mr.  Thcoplillua 
Cibber,  which  ?ilr.  Savage  could  not  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  fee  his  friends  about  to 
read  without  fn.nching  the  play  out  of  their 
hands.  The  r^enerofitv  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end 
on  this  occanon  ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr. 
Sdvri'Te's  ncceflities  returned,  he  encouraired  a 
fubfcription  to  a  Mifcellanv  of  Poems  in  a 
verv  extraordinary  manner,  bv  publifliing  his 
{[oTW  in  the  P.'ain  Dealer "^-^  with  fomc  afFe^ling 
lines,  which  lie  alfcrts  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Savage  upon  the  treatment  received  bvhim 
from  his  mother,  but  of  wliich  he  was  himfclf 
the  author,  as  Mr.  Savage  afterwards  declared. 
Thefe  lines,  and  the  paper  in  which  they 
were  infertcd,  had  a  very  powerful  effcft  upon 
all  but  his  mother,  wliom,  by  making  her 
crueltv  more  public,  they  only  hardened  in  her 
averfion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  onlv  promoted  the  fubfcription 
to  the  Mifccllany,  but  furnifhed  likcwife  the 

♦  The  PLun  Dealer  was  .1  periodical  paper,  written  by  Mr. 
Hill  anil  Mr.  Bond,  whom  Mr.  Savage  called  the  two  contend- 
ing lowers  of  light  and  darknefs.  They  wrote  by  turns  each 
fix  Effays;  and  the  charafler  of  the  workwas  obferved  regularly 
to  life  in  Mr.  Hill'^  wcekr,  and  fall  in  Mr.  Eond's.        Dr.  J. 
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greatc{\  part  of  the  Poems  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofcd,  and  particularly  The  Happy  Man^  which 
he  publilhed  as  a  fpecimeii. 

The  fubfcriptions  of  thofe  whom  thefe  pa- 
pers fliould  intiuencc  to  patronize  merit  in  dif- 
Irefs,  without  any  other  folicitation,  were  di- 
re£ted  to  be  left  at  Button's  coftee-houfe  ;  and 
]\'Ir.  Savage  going  thither  a  few  days  afterwards, 
without  expc£lation  of  any  effeft  from  his  pro- 
pofal,  found  to  his  furprife  feventy  guineas  *, 
which  had  been  fent  him  in  confequence  of  the 
compaiTion  excited  by  Mr.  Hill's  pathetic  repre- 
fentation. 

To  this  Mifcellany  he  wrote  a  Preface,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  mother's 
cruelty  in  a  very  uncommon  flrain  of  hu- 
mour, and  with  a  gaiety  of  imagination, 
which  the  fuccefs  of  his  fubfcription  probably 
produced. 

*  The  names  of  thofe  who  fo  generoufly  conti  ihuLed  to  his 
relief,  having  been  mentioneil  in  a  former  account,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  here.  They  were  the  Duchefs  of  CleveLiml,  Lady 
Cheyney,  Lady  Cafllemain,  Lady  Gower,  Lady  Lechmcre,  the 
Duchefs  Dowager  and  Duchefs  of  Rutland,  Lady  Strafford,  the 
Countefs  Dowager  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Floyer,  Mrs.  Sofael 
Noel,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Gainsborough,  Lord  Milfington, 
Mr.  John  Savage.         Dr.  J. 

The 
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The  Dedication  is  addrcfTcd  to  the  Lady 
lyiary  W'oitlev  Montague,  whom  he  flatters 
without  rcferve,  and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  with 
very  httle  art*.  I'he  fame  obfcrvation  may  be 
extended  to  all  his  Dedications  :  liis  compli- 
ments arc  confLrained  and  violent,  heaped  to- 
gether without  the  grace  of  order,  or  the  de- 
cency of  introdu6lion:  he  feems  to  have  written 
his  panegyrics  for  the  perufal  only  of  his  pa- 
trons, and  to  imagine  that  he  Iiad  no  other  talk 
than  to  pamper  tliem  with  praifcs  however 
grofs,  and  that  flattery  would  make  its  way  to 

*  This  the  following  extra6l  from  it  will  prove : 
— "  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  with  the  glory  of  your 
"  wit,  as  elevated  and  immortal  as  your  foul,  it  no  longer  re- 
*'  mains  a  doubt  whether  your  fex  have  ftrength  of  mind  in  pro- 
**  portion  to  their  fweetnefs.  There  is  fometliing  in  your  verfes 
'*  as  diflinguifhed  as  your  air. — They  are  as  ftrong  as  truth,  as 
*'  deep  as  reafon,  as  clear  a?  innocence,  and  as  fmooth  as  beauty. 
*'  — They  contain  a  namelefs  and  peculiar  mixture, of  force  and 
"  grace,  which  is  at  once  fo  movingly  ferene,  and  fo  majefti- 
*^  cally  lovely,  that  it  is  too  amiable  to  appear  any  where  but  in 
**  your  eyes  and  in  your  writings. 

"  As  fortune  is  not  more  my  enemy  than  I  am  the  enemy  of 
**  of  flattery',  I  know  not  how  I  can  forbear  this  application  to 
"  your  Ladyfhip,  becaufe  there  is  fcarce  a  poflTibility  that  I  fhoulJ 
**  fay  more  than  I  believe,  when  I  am  (peaking  of  your  Excel- 
**  lencc.*        Dr.  J. . 
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the  heart,  without  the  aiTiflance  of  elegance  or 
invention. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  death  of  the  king  fur- 
nifhed  a  general  fubjc6l  for  a  poetical  contefl:, 
in  which  Mr.  Savage  engaged,  and  is  allowed 
to  have  carried  the  prize  of  honour  from  his 
competitors:  but  I  know  not  v\hether  he  gained 
by  his  performance  any  other  advantage  than 
the  increafe  of  his  reputation  ;  though  it  mufl 
certainly  have  been  with  farther  views  that  he 
prevailed  upon  himfelf  to  attempt  a  fpecies 
of  writing,  of  which  all  the  topics  had  been 
long  before  exhaufled,  and  which  was  made  at 
once  difficult  by  the  multitudes  that  had  failed 
in  it,  and  thofe  that  had  fucceeded. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and 
tliough  frequently  involved  in  vcrv  diflrefsful 
perple-xities,  appeared  however  to  be  gaining 
upon  mankind,  when  both  his  fame  and  his 
life  were  endangered  by  an  event,  of  which  it 
is  not  yet  determined,  whether  it  ought  to  be  . 
mentioned  as  a  crime  or  a  calamitv. 

On  the  2Cth  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Sa- 
vage came  from  Richmond,  wiiere  he  then 
lodged,  that  he  might  purfue  his  iludies  with 
lefs   interruption,  with  an  intent  to  difcharge 

another 
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another  Iod[^iii9:  which  he  had  in  Weflminfter ; 
and  accidentallv  meeting;  two  srentlcmen  liis  ac- 
tjuaintanccs,  w ho fe  names  were.  Merchant  and 
Ciregory,  he  went  in  with  them  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cofFee-houi'e,  and  fat  drinking  till  it 
was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of  Air,  Savage's 
hfc  any  part  of  his  characlcr  to  be  the  firfl  of 
tiie  company  tiiat  defircd  to  feparate.  He 
would  willingly  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  fame 
houfe  ;  but  there  was  not  room  for  the  whole 
company,  and  therefore  they  a;:;recd  to  ramble 
about  the  flrects,  and  divert  thcmfelves  with 
fuch  amufements  as  Ihoiild  offer  thcmfelves  till 
morning. 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckilv  to  dif- 
cover  a  light  in  Robinlbn's  coffee-houfe,  near 
Charing-crofs,  and  therefore  went  in.  Mer- 
chant with  fomc  rudcncfs  demanded  a  room, 
and  was  told  tliat  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the 
next  parlour,  which  the  company  were  abou*" 
to  leave,  being  then  paying  their  reckoning, 
Merchant,  not  fatisHed  w»th  this  anfwer,  rufhed 
into  the  room,  and  was  followed  by  his  com- 
panions. He  then  petulantly  placed  himfelf 
between  the  company  and  the  fire,  and  foon 
after  kicked  down  \\\z  table.    This  produced  a 

quarrel, 
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quarrel,  fwords  were  drawn  on  both  ildes,  and 
one  Mr.  James  Sinclair  was  killed.  Savage, 
having  likewife  wounded  a  maid  tiiat  held  him> 
forced  his  wav  with  Merchant  out  of  the  houfc; 
but  being  intimidated  and  confufcd,  without 
rcfolution  either  to  flv  or  llav,  they  w"ere  takeit 
in  a  back-court  by  one  of  the  company  and 
fome  foldiers  whom  he  had  called  to  his  af- 
liftancc. 

iking  fecured  and  guarded  that  night,  they 
were  in  the  mornnig  carried  before  three  juf- 
ticcs,  who  committed  them  to  the  Gatehoufe,. 
from  whence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair^ 
which  happened  in  the  fame  day,  they  were 
removed  in  the  night  to  Newgate,  where  they 
were  how^ever  treated  with  fome  diflm6lion, 
exempted  from  the  ignominy  of  chaJiis,  and 
contined,  not  among  the  common  criminals, 
but  in  the  Prefs-vard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court  was 
crowded  in  a  very  unufual  manner,  and  the 
public  apjxjared  to  interefl  itfelf  as  in  a  caufe  of 
general  concern.  The  witncfTcs  againll  Mr. 
Savage  and  his  friends  were,  the  woman  wha 
kept  the  houfe,  w^hich  was  a  houfe  of  ill  fame, 
and  her  maid,  tlie  men  who  were  in  tlie  room 

with 
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with  "Mr.  Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town, 
who   hr.d  been  drinking  with  them,   and  with 
whom    one    of  thrm  had   been    {^tn   in    bed. 
They  fworc  in  general,  that  Merchant  gave  the 
provocation,  which  Savage  and   Gregory  drew 
their  fvvords  to  juftify  ;  that  Savage  drew  firfl, 
and  that  he  ftabbed  Sinclair  when  he  was  not 
in  a  poilure  of  defence,  or  while  Gregory  com- 
nianded  his  fword  ;  that  after  he  had  given  the 
thruft  he  turned  pa'c,  and  would  have  retired, 
but  the  maid  clung  round  him,  and  one  of  the 
company    endeavoured    to   detain    him,    from 
whom  he  broke,  by  cutting  the  maid  on  the 
head,  but  was  afterwards  taken  in  a  court. 

There  was  fome  difference  in  their  dcpofi- 
tion  ;  one  did  not  fee  Savage  give  the  wound, 
another  faw  it  given  when  Sinclair  held  his 
point  towards  the  ground  ;  and  the  woman  of 
the  town  afferted,  that  fhe  did  not  fee  Sinclair's 
fword  at  all :  this  difference  hov;ever  was  very 
far  from  amounting  to  inconfiftcncy  ;  but  it 
was  fufhcicnt  to  fhew,  that  the  hurry  of  the 
difpute  was  fuch,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  difco- 
ver  the  truth  with  relation  to  particular  circum- 
flances,  and  that  therefore  fome  deductions  were 
to  be  made  from  the  credibility  of  the  teflmonies. 

Sinclair 
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•    Sinclair  had  declared  feveral  times  before  his 

death,  that  he  received  his  wound  from  Savage; 

nor  did  Savage  at  his   trial  deny  the  fa6t,  but 

endeavoured  partly  to  extenuate  it,  by  urging 

the   fuddennefs  of  the  whole   a»5lion,  and   the 

impolTibility  of  an  ill  deiign,  or  premeditated 

malice,  and  partly  to  juftify  it  by  the  necelhty 

of  felf-defeiice,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own  life, 

if    he    had    loft    that    opportunity    of    giving 

the   thruft :    he  obferved,    that  neither  reafoii 

nor  law  obli<j:;ed    a  man  to  wait  for  ilie   blow 

which  was  threatened,  and  which,  ifhelhoulJ 

fufFer  it,  he  might   never  be  able  to  return  ; 

that  it  was  always  allowable  to  prevent  an  af- 

fault,  and  to  preferve  life  by  taking  away  that 

of  the  adverfary,  by  whom  it  was  endangered. 

With  regard  to  the  violence  witb  which  he 
endeavoured  to  efcape,  he  declared,  that  it  was 
not  his  defign  to  liy  from  juftice  or  decline  a 
trial,  but  to  avoid  the  expences  and  feverities 
of  a  piifon  ;  and  that  he  intended  to  have  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  without  compulfion. 

.  This  defence,  which  took  up  more  than  an. 
hour,  was  heard  by  the  multitude  that  thronged 
the  court  with  the  moft  attentive  and  rcfpeclful 
filence  :  thofe  who  thought  he  ought  not  to  be 

Vol.  IV.  H  acquitted, 
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acquitted,  owned  that  applaufe  could  not  be 
rct'ufcd  him  ;  and  thofe  who  before  pitied  his 
misfortunes,  now  reverenced  his  abilities. 

The  witnelFes  which  appeared  againft  him 
were  proved  to  be  perfons  of  chara£lcrs  which 
did  not  entitle  them  to  much  credit;  a  common 
ilrumpet,  a  woman  by  whom  (trumpets  were 
entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  thev  were 
fupported  ,  and  the  charafter  of  Savage  was  by 
fevcral  perfons  of  diftin6lion  afferted  to  be  that 
of  a  modcll  inoifcnfive  man,  not  inclined  to 
broils  or  to  infolence,  and  who  had,  to  that 
time,  been  only  known  for  his  misfortunes  and 
his  wit. 

Had  his  audience  been  his  judges,  he  had 
undoubtedly  been  acquitted  ;  but  Mr  Page, 
who  was  then  upon  the  bench,  treated  him  with 
his  ufual  infolence  and  feverity,  and  when  he 
had  fummed  up  the  evidence,  endeavoured  to 
exafperatc  the  jury,  as  Mr.  Savage  ufed  to  re- 
late it,  with  this  eloquent  harangue  : 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  confider 

*  that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great  man,  a  much 

*  greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the 
*jury;  that  he  wears  very  fine  clothes,    much 

*  finer  clothes  than  you  or  1,  gentlemen  of  the 

'  jury  ; 
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*  jury  ;  that  he  has  abundance  of  money  in  his 

*  pocket,  much  more   money  than   you  or   I, 

*  gentlemen   of  the  jury  ;    but,    gentlemen   of 

*  the  jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hard  cafe,  gentlemen 

*  of  the  jun^,  that  Mr.  Savage  fhoulJ  therefore 

*  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?* 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus  mifre- 
^refented,  and  the  men  who  were  to  decide  his 
fate  incited  againtl  him  by  invidious  compari- 
sons, refolutely  aflerted,  that  his  caufe  was  not 
candidly  explained,  and  began  to  recapitulate 
what  he  had  before  faid  with  re^rard  to  his  con- 
dition,  and  the  neceiTity  of  endeavouring  to 
cfcape  the  expences  of  imprifonment ;  but  the 
judge  having  ordered  him  to  be  lilent,  and  re- 
peated his  orders  without  efreft,  commanded 
that  he  Ihould  be  taken  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  that  good  chara«£lers  were  of  no  weight 
againft  positive  evidence,  though  they  might 
turn  the  fcale  w^here  it  was  doubtful  ;  and  that 
tliough,  when  two  men  attack  each  other,  the 
death  of  either  is  only  manflaughter  ;  but  where 
one  is  the  aggrelTor,  as  in  the  cafe  before  them, 
and,  in  purfuance  of  his  f  rft  attack  kills  the 
other,  the   law  fuppofes  the  action,  ho.vever 
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fudden,  to  be  malicious.  They  then  deli- 
berated upon  their  verdict,  and  determined  that 
Mr.  bavage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  guilty  of 
murder  ;  and  Mr.  Merchant,  who  had  no 
fword,  only  of  manilanghrer. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which 
latled  eight  hours.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gre- 
gory were  conducted  back  to  prifon,  where  the^f 
were  more  clofely  confined,  and  loaded  with 
irons  of  fifty  pounds  weight :  four  days  after- 
wards they  were  lent  back  to  the  court  to  re- 
ceive fcntence  ;  on  which  occafion  Mr.  Savage 
made,  as  far  as  it  could  be  retained  in  memory, 
the  following  fpeech: 

*'  It  is  now,  my  Lord,  too  late  to  offer  any 
**  thing  by  way  of  defence  or  vindication  ;  nor 
'*  can  we  expe£l  from  your  Lordihips,  in  this 
**  court,  but  the  fcntence  which  the  law  re- 
*'  quires  you,  as  judges,  to  pronounce  againfl 
*'  men  of  our  calamitous  condition. — But  we 
**  are  alfo  perfuaded,  that  as  mere  men,  and  cut 
*  of  this  feat  of  rigorous  juflice,  you  are  fufr 
**  ceptive  of  the  tender  paffions,  and  too  hu- 
f'  mane  not  to  commiferate  the  unhappy  fitua- 
♦*  tion  of  thofc,  Avhom  the  law  fometimes  per- 
*•'  bars — exacts — .lom  \outo  pronounce  upon, 
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**  No  doubt  you  difllnguifh  between  offences 
'*  which  arife  out  of  premeditation,  and  a  dif- 
**  pofition  habituated  to  vice  or  immoralitv, 
"  and  tranfgreffions  which  are  the  unhapp^r 
**  and  unforefeen  cfFe£ls  of  cafual  abfence  of 
*'  reafon,  and  fudden  impulfe  of  paiTion  :  we 
*'  therefore  hope  you  will  contribute  ail  you  can 
*  to  an  extenfionof  that  mercy,  which  the  gen- 
**  tlemen  of  the  jury  have  been  pleafed  to  fhew 
**  Mr.  Merchant,  who  (allowing  fafls  as  fworii 
**  airainfl  us  by  the  evidence)  has  led  us  into 
*'  this  our  calamity.  1  hope  this  will  not  be 
**  as  if  we  meant  to  refle6l  upon  that  gentleman, 
*'  or  remove  any  thing  from  us  upon  him,  or 
'*  that  we  repine  the  more  at  our  fate,  becaufe 
*'  he  has  no  participation  of  it :  No,  my  Lord  ! 
**  For  my  part,  I  declare  nothing  could  more 
**  foften  my  grief,  than  to  be  without  any  com- 
*'  panion  in  fo  great  a  misfortune  ^." 
•  Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but 
from  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  which  was  very 
carneftly  folicited  by  his  friends,  and  which, 
with  whatever  difficulty  the  llory  may  obtain 
belief,  was  obfl:ru£ted  only  by  his  mother. 

*  Mr.  Savage's  L'fe. 
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To  prejudice  the  Qi^icen  againll  him,  fh« 
made  ule  of  an  incident,  which  was  omitted  ia 
the  order  of  time,  that  it  might  be  mentioned 
together  with  the  purpofe  which  it  was  made  to 
ftrve.  Air.  Savage,  when  he  had  difcovered 
his  birth,  had  an  incefTant  deiire  to  fpeak  to  his 
mother,  who  always  avoided  him  in  publick., 
and  refufed  him  admilfion  into  lierhoufe.  One 
evening  walking,  as  it  was  his  cuflom,  in 
the  llrect  that  Ihe  iniiablted,  he  faw  the  door  of 
her  houfe  by  accident  open  ;  he  entered  it,  and, 
finding  no  perfon  in  the  paflage  to  hinder  him, 
went  up  flairs  to  falute  her.  She  difcovered 
him  before  he  entered  her  clxamber,  alarmed 
the  family  with  tlic  mod  diflnrfsful  outcries, 
and  when  Ihe  had  by  her  fcreams  gathered 
them  about  her,  ordered  them  to  drive  out 
of  the  houfe  that  villain,  who  had  forced  him- 
felf  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  mur- 
der her.  Savage,  who  had  attempted  with  the 
mod  fubmilTive  tendernefs  to  foften  her  rage, 
hearing  her  utter  fo  deteflable  an  accufation, 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  ;  and,  I  believe, 
never  attempted  afterwards  to  fpeak  to  her. 

But,  fhocked  as   he  was  with  her  falfehood 
and  her  ciuclty,  he  imagined  that  llie  intended 
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no  other  ufe  of  her  lye,  than  to  fet  herfelf  free 
from  his  embraces  and  fohcitatlons,  and  was 
very  far  from  fufpcdling  that  Ihe  would  treafure 
it  in  her  memory,  as  an  inftrumcnt  of  future 
wickednefs,  or  that  flie  would  endeavour  for 
this  liditious  aifauit  to  deprive  him  of  his  Hfe. 

But  when  the  Queen  was  foiicited  for  his 
pardon,  and  informed  of  the  fevere  treatment 
which  he  had  fuffered  from  his  judge,  (he  an- 
fwered,  that,  however  unjufhiiiable  might  be 
the  manner  of  his  trial,  or  whatever  extenua- 
tion the  a£lion  for  which  he  was  condemned 
might  admit,  Ihe  could  not  think  that  man  a 
proper  obje£t  of  the  King's  mercy,  who  had 
been  capable  of  entering  his  mother's  houfe  in 
the  night,  with  an  intent  to  murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calumny  had  been 
tranfmitted  to  the  Queen  ;  whether  fhc  that 
invented  had  the  front  to  relate  it ;  whether  fhc 
found  any  one  weak  enough  to  credit  it,  or 
corrupt  enough  to  concur  with  her  in  her  hate 
fui  defign,  I  know  not :  but  methods  had  been 
taken  to  perfuade  the  Queen  fo  ftrongly  of 
the  truth  of  it,  that  flie  for  a  long  time  refufed 
to  hear  any  ©nc  of  thofe  who  petitioned  for 
his  hie. 
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Thus  bad  Savage  pcriihed  by  tbe  evidence 
of  a  hawd,  a  llrumpct,  and  his  mother,  had 
jiot  julVicc  and  compaliion  procured  liim  an  ad- 
vocate of  rank  too  great  to  be  rejected  unheard, 
and  ot  virtu-  too  eminent  to  be  heard  without 
being  bcheved.  His  merit  and  his  calamities 
happened  to  leach  the  ear  of  the  Countefs  cf 
Hertford,  who  engaged  in  his  fupport  with  all 
tlie  tend^rnefs  that  is  excited  by  pity,- and  all 
the  zeal  which  is  kindled  by  generolity  ;  and, 
demanding  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  laid  be- 
fore her  the  whole  feries  of  his  mother's  cruelty, 
cxpoled  the  improbability  of  an  accufation  by 
which  he  was  charged  with  an  intent  to  commit 
a  murder  that  could  produce  no  advantage,  and 
loon  convinced  her  how  little  his  former  con- 
du£t  could  deferve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reafon 
for  extraordinary  feverity. 

The  interpofition  of  this  Lady  was  fo  fuccefs- 
ful,  that  he  was  foon  after  admitted  to  bail,  and, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1728,  pleaded  the  King's 
pardon. 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  upon  what  motives 
his  mother  could  perfecute  him  in  a  manner  fo 
outrageous  and  implr.cable  ;  for. what  reafon 
Hie  could  employ  all  the  aris  of  malice,  and  all 
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the  fiiarcs  of  calumny,  to  take  away  the  life  of 
her  own  fon,  of  a  fon  who  never  injured  her, 
who  was  never  fupported  by  her  expence,  nor 
obftru£tcd  any  profpeft  of  pleafurc  or  advant- 
age :  why  fhe  (hould  endeavour  to  deftrov  him 
by  a  lye — a  lye  which  could  not  gain  credit, 
but  muft  vanilh  of  itfelf  at  the  firil  moment  of 
examination,  and  of  which  only  this  can  be 
faid  to  make  it  probable,  that  it  may  beobferved 
from  her  conduct,  that  the  moil  execrable 
crimes  are  fometimes  committed  without  appa« 
rent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  ilill  alive  *,  and  may  perhaps 
even  vet,  though  her  malice  was  fo  often  de- 
feated, enjoy  the  pleafure  of  refle£ling,  that  the 
life,  which  Ihe  often  endeavoured  to  deflroy, 
was  at  lafl  Ihortened  bv  her  maternal  offices  ; 
that  though  flie  could  not  tranfport  her  fon  to 
the  plantations,  bury  him  in  the  Ihop  of  a  me- 
chanic, or  haften  the  hand  of  the  public 
executioner,  flie  has  yet  had  the  fatisfaftion 
of  imbittering  all  his  hours,  and  forcing  him 
into  exigences  that  hurried  on  his  death. 

*  Slie  ilied  Odi.  it,  1753,  at  her  houfe  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
aged  above  fourftore.        t. 
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It  Is  by  no  means  neceHary  to  aggravate  the 
enormity  ot"  this  woman's  concJa£t,  by  placing 
it  in  oppolltion  to  that  of  the  Countefs  of 
Hertford  ;  no  one  can  fail  to  obferve  how  much 
more  amiable  it  is  to  rehevc  than  to  opprcfs, 
and  to  refcue  innocence  from  dellru^tion,  than 
to  deftroy  without  an  injury. 

Mr.  Savage,  during  his  imprifonment,  his 
trial,  and  the  time  in  which  he  lay  under  ftn- 
tence  of  death,  behaved  with  great  firmnefs 
and  equality  of  mind,  and  confirmed  by  his 
fortitude  the  cftcem  of  thofc  who  before  ad- 
mired him  for  his  abilities  ■*.  The  peculiar 
circumllances  of  his  life  were  made  more  gc. 
nerally  known  by  a  Ihort  account  f,  which 
was  then  publifhed,  and  of  which  fevera!  thou- 

*  It  appears  that  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  mother,  which  he  fent  to  Theojiliilus  Cibher,  that  it  might 
be  tranfmitred  to  her  through  the  meajis  of  Mr.  Wilks.  In  his 
l^ter  to  Gibber  he  fays — "  as  to  death,  1  am  cafy,  and  dare 
meet  it  like  a  man — all  tliat  touches  me  is  the  concern  of  my 
friends,  and  a  reconcilement  with  my  mother — I  cannot  exprefs 
the  agony  I  felt  when  I  wrote  the  Letter  to  her —if  you  can  find 
any  decent  excufe  for  fhewing  it  to  Mrs  OUlfield,  do  ;  for  j 
would  have  all  my  friends  (and  that  admirable  lady  in  particu- 
lar) be  faiisfied  I  have  done  my  duty  towaids  it Dr.  Young 

to-day  fent  me  a  letter,  moft  palTionntely  kind.    E. 

f  Writtsnby  Mr.  Btclcinghamand  another  gentleman.  Dr.  J. 
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Tands  were  in  a  few  weeks  difperfed  over  the 
nation:  and  the  compaffion  of  mankind  ope- 
rated fo  powerfully  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
enabled  by  frequent  prefents,  not  only  to  fup- 
port  himfelf,  but  to  alTill  Mr.  Gregory  in 
prifon  ;  and  when  he  was  pardoned  and  re- 
leafed,  he  found  the  number  of  his  friends  not 
lefTened. 

The  nature  of  the  a£l  for  which  he  had  been 
tried  was  in  itfelf  doubtful ;  of  tlie  evidences 
which  appeared  againft  him,  the  charadler  of 
the  man  was  not  unexceptionable,  tliat  of  the 
women  notorioufly  infamous ;  llie,  whofe  tef- 
timony  chiefly  influenced  the  jury  to  condemn 
him,  aftei'v^'ards  retraced  her  alTcrtions.  He 
always  himfelf  denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as 
had  been  generally  reported.  Mr.  Gregory, 
who  is  now  (1744]  Collector  of  Antigua,  is 
faid  to  declare  him  far  Icfs  criminal  than  he 
was  imagined,  even  by  fome  who  favoured 
him  ;  and  Page  himfelf  afterwards  confelTtd, 
that  he  had  treated  him  with  uncommon  ri- 
gour. W'hen  all  thefe  particulars  are  rated  to- 
gether, perhaps  the  memory  of  Savage  may  not 
be  much  fuUied  by  his  trial. 

S0UIC  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he 
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met  in  tlic  ftrect  the  woman  that  had  fworn 
with  fo  much  malignity  againil  him.  She  iii- 
furmed  him,  that  fhe  was  in  dillrcls,  and, 
with  a  d:grec  ot  coatidcnce  not  eafiiy  attain- 
able, dclired  him  to  relieve  licr.  He,  inftcac^ 
of  infulting  her  milery,  and  talcmg  pleafure  in 
tlie  calamities  ot  one  who  had  brought  his  life 
into  danger,  reproved  her  gently  for  her  per-, 
jury  ;  and  changing  the  only  guinea  that  he 
had,  divided  it  equally  between  her  and  him-.- 
fcif. 

This  is  an  adion  which  in  fome  asrcs  would 
have  made  a  faint,  and  perhaps  in  others  a 
hero,  and  which,  without  any  hvperbolicil 
encomiums,  mud  be  allowed  to  be  an  inftance 
of  uncommon  generolity,  an  act  of  complicated 
virtue ;  by  which  he  at  once  relieved  the  poor,. 
^orre6led  the  vicious,  and  forgave  an  enemy  ;. 
by  which  he  at  once  remitted  the  flrongeft 
provocations,  and  oiercifed  the  moll  ardent 
charity. 

CompafTion  was  indeed  the  diflinguifhing; 
quality  of  bavage  ;  he  never  appeared  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  weaknefs,  to  attack  the 
defcncelefs,  or  to  prefs  upon  the  falling:  who-. 
ever  was  diflrclTed  was  certain  at  lead  of  bis 
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good  wiflics  ;  and  when  he  could  give  no 
afTiftance  to  extricate  them  from  misfortunes, 
he  endeavoured  to  footh  them  by  fympatliy 
and  tendernefs. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  foftened  bv  the 
figin  of  mifery,  he  was  fometimes  obilinate  in 
his  refentment,  and  did  not  quickly  lofe  the 
remembrance  of  an  injury.  He  always  conti- 
nued to  fpeak  with  anger  of  the  infolence  and 
partiality  of  Page,  and  a  fliort  time  before  his 
death  revenged  it  by  a  fatire  -■. 

it  is  natural  to  enquire  in  what  terms  Mr: 
Savage  fpoke  of  this  fatal  a»Stion,  v»^hen  the 
danger  was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  nccefiity 
of  uiing  any  art  to  fet  his  conduft  in  the 
faireft  light.  He  was  not  willing  to  dwell 
upon  it ;  and,  if  he  tranfiently  mentioned  it, 
appeared  neither  to  conlider  himfclf  as  a  mur- 
derer, nor  as  a  man  whollv  free  from  the  <ruilt 
of  blood  f.  How  much  and  how  long  he  re- 
gretted It,  appeared  in  a  poem  which  he  pub- 
hlhed  many  years  afterwards.  On  occafion  of 
a  copy  of  verfes,  in  which  the  failings  of  good 

*  Printed  in  the  prefent  coUedlion. 

f  In  one  of  his  letters  he  ftyles  it  "  a  fatal  quarrel,  but  tea 
\\eU  kncwQ."     Dr.  J. 
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men  were  recounted,  and  in  which  the  author 
had  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  his  pofition,  that 
**  the  bed  may  fometiuics  deviate  from  virtue,'* 
h\  an  inftance  of  murder  committed  by  Savage 
in  the  heat  of  wine,  Savage  remarked,  that  it 
was  no  very  juft  rcprefentation  of  a  good  man, 
to  fuppofc  liimhable  to  drunkenncfs,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  his  riots  to  cut  throats. 

He  was  now  indeed  at  lihertv,  but  was,  as 
before,  without  any  other  fupport  than  acci- 
dental favours  and  uncertain  patronage  afforded 
liim  ;  fources  by  which  he  was  fometimes  very 
liberally  fupplied,  and  which  at  other  times 
were  fuddcnly  (lopped  ;  fo  that  he  fpcnt  his  life 
between  want  and  plenty  ;  or,  what  was  yet 
worfe,  between  beggary  and  extravagance ;  for 
as  whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of  chance, 
which  might  as  well  favour  him  at  one  time  as 
another,  he  was  tempted  to  fquander  what  he 
had,  becaufe  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately 
fupplied. 

Another  caufe  of  his  profufion  was  the  ab- 
furd  kindnefs  of  his  friends,  who  at  once  re- 
warded and  enjoved  his  abilities,  by  treating 
him  at  taverns,  and  habituating  him  to  plea- 
fures  which  he  could  not  afford  to  enjoy,  and 
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which  he  was  not  able  to  deny  himfelf,  though 
he  purchafed  the  luxury  of  allngle  night  by  the 
anguifh  of  cold  and  hunger  for  a  week. 

The  experience  of  thefe  inconveniences  de- 
termined him  to  endeavour  after  fome  fettled 
income,  which,  having  long  found  fubmiffion 
and  intreaties  frultlefs,  he  attempted  to  extort 
from  his  mother  bv  roucrher  methods.  He  had 
now,  as  he  acknowledged,  loft  that  tendernefs 
for  her,  which  the  whole  feries  of  her  cruelty 
had  not  been  able  wholly  to  reprefs,  till  he 
found,  by  the  efforts  which  (he  made  for  his 
deflru^tion,  that  llie  was  not  content  with  rc- 
fufing  to  alfifi:  him,  and  being  neutral  in  his 
Uruggles  with  poverty,  but  was  as  ready  to 
fiiatch  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  thatfhe  was  now  to  be  confidered 
as  an  enemy  implacably  malicious,  whom  no- 
thing: but  his  blood  could  fatisfy.  He  there- 
fore  threatened  to  harrals  her  with  lampoons, 
and  to  publilh  a  copious  narrative  of  her  con- 
du£l,  unlefs  Ihe  confented  to  purchafe  an 
exemption  from  infamy,  by  allowing  him  a 
penfion. 

This  expedient  proved  fuccefsful.  \\'hether 
(hamc  llill  furvivcd,  though  virtue  was  extin£t, 

or 
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or  whether  lier  relations  had  more  dchcacv  than 
herfelf,  and  imagined  that  feme  of  the  darts 
which  fat! re  might  point  at  her  would  glance 
iip^n  them  ;  Lord  I'yrconnel,  whatever  were 
his  motives,  upon  his  promife  to  lay  afide  his 
dciigu  of  expoling  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
received  him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his 
equal,  and  engaged  to  allow  him  a  pcnfion  of 
two  hvindred  pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage's 
life ;  and  for  fome  time  he  had  no  reafon  to 
complain  of  fortune  ;  his  appearance  was 
fplendid,  his  expences  large,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance extenfive.  He  was  courted  by  all  who 
endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and 
carefTed  by  all  who  valued  themfelves  upon  a 
refined  tafte.  To  admire  Mr.  Savage,  was  a 
proof  of  difcernment ;  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  him,  was  a  title  to  poetical  reputation. 
His  prefence  was  fufficient  to  make  any  place 
of  publick  entertainment  popular  ;  and  his  ap- 
probation and  example  conilituted  the  fafliion. 
So -powerful  is  genius,  when  it  is  inverted  with. 
the  glitter  of  afRuence  !  Men  willingly  pay  to 
fortune  that  regard  which  they  owe  to  merit, 
ind  arc  pleafcd  when  ihey  have  an  opportunity. 
.;  at 
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nt  once  of  gratifying  their  vanity,  and  pra6lif- 
ing  their  duty. 

Tliis   interval  of  profpcrity  furnifhed   him 
with  opportunities  of  enlarging  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  bv  contemplating  hfe  from 
its  higheft  gradations  to   its   loweft ;  and,  had 
he  afterwards  applied  to  dramatick  poetry,  he 
would  perhaps  not  have  had  many   fuperiors ; 
for  as  he  never  fuffered  anv  fcene  to   pafs   be- 
fore his  eves  w'ithout  notice,  he  had   treafured 
in  his  mind  all   the  different  combinations  of 
pafTions,  and  the  innumerable  mixtures  of  vice 
and  virtue,    which   diilinguifh    one   character 
from    another;     and   as    his    conception    was 
ftrong,  his  expreffions  were  clear,  he  eafily  re- 
ceived impreffions  from  objecls,  and  very  for- 
cibly tranfmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  cxa£l  obfervations  on  human  life  he 
has  left  a  proof,  which  would  do  honour  to 
the  greateft  names,  in  a  fmall  pamphlet,  called. 
The  /Author  to  be  let  *,  where  he  introduces  Ifca- 
riot  Hacknev,  a  proftitute  fcribbler,  giving  an 
account  of  his  birth,  his  education,  his  difpo- 
fition  and  morals,  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of 

'<•  Prlnred  inhii-Works,  vol.11.  p-23r. 
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condufl.  In  the  introdndllon  arc  related  many 
fccrct  hillories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time, 
but  fomctimcs  mixed  with  ungenerous  reflec- 
tions on  their  birth,  their  circumftances,  or 
thofe  of  their  relations ;  nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  fome  paflages  are  fuch  as  Ifcariot  Hackney 
might  himfelf  have  produced. 

He  was  accufed  hkewife  of  living  in  an  ap- 
pearance of  fricndfhip  with  feme  whom  he  fa- 
tirifcd,  and  of  making  ufc  of  the  confidence 
which  he  gained  by  a  feeming  kindnefs  to  dif- 
cover  failings  and  expofe  them  :  it  mufl  be 
confeiTcd,  tliat  Mr.  Savage's  eileem  was  no 
very  certain  polfclTion,  and  that  he  would  lam- 
poon at  one  time  thofe  whom  he  had  praifed 
at  another. 

It  may  be  alledged,  that  the  fame  man  may 
change  his  principles  ;  and  that  he,  who  was 
once  defcrvedly  commended,  may  be  afterwards 
fatirifcd  with  equal  juflicc,  or  that  the  poet 
was  dazzled  with  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and 
found  the  man  whom  he  had  celebrated,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  him  more 
narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  panegyrick  which 
he  had  too  haflily  bcflowed;  and  that,  as  a 
falfe  fatire  ought  to  be  recanted,  for  the   fake 

Qf 
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of  him  whole  reputation  may  be  injured,  falfc 
prailc  ou^ht  likewife  to  be  obviated,  left  the 
diHin<^ion  between  vice  and  virtue  fhould  be 
loft,  left  a  bad  man  Ihould  be  trufted  upon  the 
credit  of  his  encomiaft,  or  left  others  fliould 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  like  praii'es  by  the 
fame  means. 

But  though  thefe  excufes  may  be  often  plau- 
fible,  and  fometimes  juft,  they  are  very  feldom 
latistai^ory  to  mankind ;  and  the  writer,  who 
is  not  conftant  to  his  fubject,  quicklv  link? 
into  contempt,  his  fatire  lofes  its  force,  and 
his  panegyrick  its  value,  and  he  is  only  conft- 
dered  at  one  time  as  a  flatterer,  and  as  a  ca- 
lumniator at  another. 

To  avoid  thefe  imputations.  It  is  only  ne- 
-ceftary  to  follow  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  to 
preferve  an  unvaried  regard  to  truth.  For 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  poflible  that  a  man, 
however  cautious,  may  be  fometimes  deceived 
by  an  arttul  appearance  of  virtue,  or  bv  falfe 
evidences  of  guilt,  fuch  errors  will  not  be  fre- 
quent; and  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  nanie 
of  an  author  would  never  have  been  made  con- 
tenjptible,  had  no  man  ever  faid  what  he  did 

I  1  not 
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not  think,  or  milled  others  but  when  he  was 
himfelf  deceived. 

The  Juthur  to  be  Itt  was  firft  publiihed  in  a 
finglc  pamphlet,  and  afterwards  inferred  in  a 
colle£lion  of  pieces  relating  to  the  Dunciad, 
which  were  addreiTed  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the  Earl 
of  Middlefex,  in  a  *  dedication  which  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  fign,  though  he  did  not  write 
it,  and  in  which  there  arc  fome  pofitions,  that 
the  true  author  would  perhaps  not  have  pub- 
liflied  under  his  own  name,  and  on  which  Mr. 
Savage  afterwards  rcfle«5ted  with  no  great  fatis- 
faclion  ;  the  enumeration  of  the  bad  efFcfts  of 
the  uncontrouled  freedom  of  the  prefs,  and 
the  afTertion  that  the  *'  liberties  taken  by  the 
'*  writers  of  Journals  with  their  fuperiors  were 
*'  exorbitant  and  unjuflifiable,"  very  ill  be- 
came men,  who  have  themfelves  not  always 
ihewn  the  exaftefl  regard  to  the  laws  of  fubor- 
dination  in  their  writings,  and  who  have  often 
fatirifed  thole  that  at  leaft  thought  themfelve^ 
their  fuperiors,  as  they  were  eminent  for  their 
hereditary  rank,  and  employed  in  the  higheil 
offices  of  the  kingdom.     But  this   is   only  an 

*  See  his  Woik?,  vol.  II.  p«  233. 
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kviliance  of  that  partiality  which   ahnoft   every 
man  indulges  with  regard  to   himfelf:  the  li- 
berty of  the  prefs  is  a  blefTing  when  we  are  in- 
clined to  write  againft  others,  and  a  calarxiity 
when  we  find  ourfelve_s  overborne  by  the  mul- 
titude of  our  alTailants  ;  as   the   power   of  the 
crown  is  always  thought  too  great   by    thofe 
who  fufFer  by  its   influence,  and  too   little   by 
thofe  in  whofe  favour  it  is  exerted  ;  and  a  {land- 
ing army  is  generally   accounted  neceuary   by 
thofe  who  command,  and  dangerous  and  op- 
prefTive  by  thofe  who  fupport  it. 
.^   Mr.  Savage  was  likewife  very   far  from  be- 
lieving, that  the  letters  annexed  to  each  fpecies 
of  bad  poets  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  Vv'as  di- 
refted  to  alTert,   "  fet  down  at  random;"  for 
when  he  was  charged   by   one  of  his   friends 
with  putting  his  name  to  fuch  an   improbabi- 
lity, he   had   no   other  anfwer  to  make,  than 
that  *'  he  did  not  think  of  it;"  and  his  friend 
had  too  much  tendernefs  to  rcplv,  tliat  next  to 
the   crime    of  writing   contrary   to    what    he 
thought,  was  that  of  writing  without  tliinking. 
After  having  remarked  what  is   falfe  in  this 
.  dedication,  it  is  proper  that  I  obferve  the  im- 
partiality  which   1   recommend,    by  declaring 
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what  Savage  afferted,  that  the  account  of  the 
circumflances  which  attended  the  publication 
of  the  Dunciad;  however  flrange  and  impro- 
bable, was  exaclly  true. 

The  publication  of  this  piece  at  this  time 
raifed  Mr.  Savage  a  great  number  of  enemies 
jimong  thofe  that  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Pope, 
with  whom  he  was  confidcred  as  a  kind  of  con- 
federate, and  whom  he  was  fufpefted  of  fup- 
plying  with  private  intelligence  and  fecret  in- 
cidents :  fo  that  the  ignominy  of  an  intormer 
•was  added  to  the  terror  of  a  fatirifl. 

That  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  lite- 
rary hvpocrifv,  and  that  he  fometimcs  fpoke 
one  thin<r,  and  wrote  another,  cannot  be  de- 
nied;  becaufe  he  himfelf  confcfTcd,  that,  when 
he  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  Dennis,  he 
wrote  an  epigram  *  againft  him. 

♦  This  epigram  was,  I  believe,  never  publifhed. 

"  Should  Dsnnis  publilh  you  had  ftabb'il  your  brother, 
Lampoon'd  your  monarch,  or  debauch'd  your  mother ; 
Say,  what  revenge  on  Dennis  can  be  had, 
TiHj  dull  for  blighter,  for  reply  too  mad  ? 
On  one  fo  pof>r  you  cannot  take  the  law, 
On  one  fo  old  yoiir  fvvord  you  fcoin  to  draw. 
Uncag'd,  then  let  the  harmlefs  monfter  rage. 
Secure  in  dulnef^,  mndntfS;  want,  and  age."  Dr.  J- 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Savacre  however  fet  all  the  malice  of  all 
the  pigmy  writers  at  defiance,  and  thought  tlie 
friendfliip  of  Mr.  Pope  cheaply  purchaf.d  by 
being  expofed  to  their  cenfure  and  their  hatred  ; 
nor  had  he  any  reafon  to  repent  of  the  pre- 
ference, for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  fleady  and 
unalienable  friend  almoft  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  notwithftanding  his  avow- 
ed neutrality  with  regard  to  partv,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  panegyrick.  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty 
guinea?,  a  fum  not  very  large,  if  cither  the 
excellence  of  the  performance,  or  the  affluence 
of  the  patron,  be  confidered  ;  but  greater  than 
he  afterwards  obtained  from  a  pcrfon  of  yet 
higher  rank.,  and  more  dciirous  in  appearance 
of  being  diftinguilhed  as  a  patron  of  literature. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  converfa- 
•tion  mentioned  him  fometiraes  with  acrimony, 
and  generally  with  contempt ;  as  he  was  one 
of  thofe  who  were  always  zealous  in  their  af- 
fertions  of  the  juilice  of  the  late  oppofition, 
jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  alarmed 
by  the  long-continued  triumph  of  the  court ; 
it  was  natural  to  afk.   him  what  could  induce 

I  4  him 
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liim  to  employ  his  poetry  in  piaife  of  that  man 
w!io  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  enemy  to  liberty, 
and  an  opprefTor  of  his  country  ?  He  alledged, 
that  he  was  then  dependent  upon  the  Lord 
Tyrconncl,  wlio  was  an  implicit  follower  of 
the  minifirv ;  and  that  beinp;  enjoined  by  him, 
not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praife  of  his 
I  ader,  he  had  not  refolution  fufhcient  to  fa- 
critice  the  oleafure  of  aiBucncc  to  that  of  intc- 
grity. 

On  this,  and  on  many  occaiions,  he  was 
rjadv  to  lament  the  miferv  of  livimr  at  the  ta- 
b'es  of  other  men,  w^liich  was  his  fate  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life;  for  I  know 
not  whether  he  ever  had,  for  three  months  to- 
gether, a  fettled  habitation,  in  which  he  could 
claim  a  right  of  r^fidence. 

To  this  unha;^py  i^ate  it  is  jull  to  impute 
much  of  the  inconftancy  of  his  conduct;  for 
thouohareadinefs  to  complv  with  the  inclination 
of  oihers  was  no  psrt  of  his  natural  charaflcr, 
vet  he  was  fomctimcs  obliged  to  relax  his  ob- 
fiinacy,  and  fubmit  his  own  judgement,  and 
even  his  virtue,  to  the  government  of  thofe  by 
whom  he  was  fupported  :  fo  that,  if  his  mife- 
rics  were  foinetimcs  the  confcqucnces   of  his 
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faults,  he  ought  not  yet  to  be  wholly  excluded 
from  compalTion,  bccaufe  his  faults  wcie  very 
often  the  effects  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  this  gav  period*  of  his  life,  while  he  was 
furrounded  by  affluence  and  pleafure,  he  pub- 
liilied  The  IVanderer^  a  moral  poem,  of  which 
the  deilgn  is  comprifcd  in  theie  lines : 

I  fly  all  pubHc  care,  all  venal  ftrife, 
To  try  the  Hill  compar'd  with  aflive  life  ; 
To  prove,  by  thefe,  the  fons  of  men  may  owe 
The  fruits  of  blifs  to  burfting  clouds  of  woe  ; 
That  ev'n  calamity,  by  thought  refin'd, 
InljMrits  and  adorns  the  thinking  mind. 

And  more  diftin£lly  in  the  following  paf- 
faiie  : 

By  woe,  the  foul  to  daring  aftion  fvvells  ; 

By  woe,  in  plaintlefs  patience  it  excels ; 

From  patience  prudent,  clear  experience  fprings, 

And   traces  knowledge  through  the  courie  of 

things  ! 
Thence  hope  is  form'd,  thence  fortitude,  fucccfs, 
Renown  : — whatever  men  covet  and  carefs. 

This  performance  was  always  coniidered  by 
Jiimfclf  as   his   maller-piecc  ;  and   Mr.    Pope, 

*  1729. 
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when  he  afked  his  opinion  of  it,  told  hlnl, 
that  he  read  it  once  over,  and  was  not  dif- 
pleafed  with  it,  that  it  gave  him  more  pleafurc 
at  the  fecond  perufal,  and  delighted  him  flill 
more  at  the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objefted  to  77;;?  JFcm- 
derer^  that  the  difpofition  of  the  parts  is  irre- 
gular ;  that  the  defign  is  obfcure,  and  the  plan 
perplexed  ;  that  the  images,  however  beautiful, 
fucceed  each  other  without  order  ;  and  that  the 
whole  performance  is  not  fo  much  a  regular 
fabrick,  as  a  heap  of  fhining  materials  thrown 
together  by  accident,  which  ftrikes  rather  with 
the  folemn  magnificence  of  a  flupendous  ruin, 
than  the  elegant  grandeur  of  a  finifhed  pile. 

This  criticifm  is  univerfal,  and  therefore  It 
is  reafonable  to  believe  it  at  leafl  in  a  great  de- 
gree juft ;  but  Mr.  Savage  was  always  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  thought  his  drift  could  only 
be  mifled  by  negligence  or  flupidity,  and  that 
the  whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the  parts 
difHna. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  flrong 
reprefentations  of  nature,  and  juft  obfervations 
upon  life ;  and  it  may  eafily  be  obferved,  that 
moft  of  his  pictures  have  an  evident  tendency 

to 
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to  llluftrate  his  iirft  great  pofttion,  "  that  good 
**  is  the  confequence  of  evil."  The  fun  that 
burns  up  the  mountains,  fruclifies  the  vales ; 
the  deluge  that  rufhes  down  the  broken  rocks 
with  dreadful  impetuofitv,  is  feparated  into 
purHng  brooks;  and  the  rage  of  the  hurricane 
puriiies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to 
forbear  one  touch  upon  the  crueltv  of  his  mo- 
ther, which,  though  remarkably  delicate  and 
tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  imprelTion  it 
had  uDon  his  mind. 

This  muft  be  at  lead  acknowledged,  which 
ought  to  be  thought  equivalent  to  many  other 
excellences,  that  this  poem  can  promote  no 
other  purpofcs  than  thofe  of  virtue,  and  that 
it  is  written  with  a  verv  llrong:;  fenfe  of  the  ef- 
£cacy  of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the  hiflory 
of  Mr.  Savage's  performances,  than  to  difplav 
their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the  criticifms  which 
they  have  occafioned  ;  and  therefore  I  Ihall  not 
dwell  upon  the  particular  palTages  which  de- 
ferve  applaufe :  I  fhail  neither  fhew  the  excel- 
lence of  his  defcriptions,  nor  expatiate  on  the 
terrifick  portrait  of  fuicide,  nor  point  out  the 

artful 
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artful  touches,  by  which  he  lias  diHinguifhcd 
the  intellectual  features  of  the  rebel?,  who  fuf- 
fcr  death  in  his  laft  canto.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  obfervc,  that  Mr.  Savar;c  always  de- 
clared the  characters  wholly  iiditious,  and 
without  the  leall:  allufion  to  any  real  perfons 
or  actions. 

From  a  poem  (o  diligently  laboured,  and  fo 
fucccfsfullv  finiflied,  it  might  be  reafonably 
expe£ted  that  he  iliould  have  gained  confidera- 
ble  advantage ;  nor  can  it,  without  fome  de- 
gree of  indignation  and  concern,  be  told,  that 
he  fold  the  copy  for  ten  guineas,  of  which  he 
afterwards  returned  two,  that  the  two  lail 
fleets  of  the  work  might  be  reprinted,  of  which 
he  had  in  his  abfencc  intruded  the  corre£tion 
to  a  friend,  who  was  too  indolent  to  perform 
It  with  accuracy. 

A  fuperflitlous  regard  to  the  correflion  of 
his  Ihects  was  one  of  Mr.  Savage's  peculiari- 
ties :  he  often  altered,  reviled,  recurred  to  his 
fnil  reading  or  punctuation,  and  again  adopted 
the  alteration ;  he  was  dubious  and  irrcfolutc 
without  end,  as  on  a  queftion  of  the  laft  im- 
portance, and  at  laft  was  feldom  fatisfied  :  the 
intrufion  or  omillion  of  a  comma  was  fuflicieiu 

to 
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to  dlfcompofe  him,  and  he  would  lament  an 
error  of  a  iingle  letter  as  a  heavy  calamitv.  In 
one  of  his  letters  relating  to  an  imDrclTion  of 
fome  verfes,  he  remarks,  that  he  had,  with  re- 
gard to  the  corredlion  of  the  proof,  "  a  fpell 
*'  upon  him ;"  and  indeed  the  anxiety  with 
which  he  dwelt  upon  the  minuteft  and  moll 
trifling  niceties,  dcferved  no  other  name  than 
that  of  fafcination. 

That  he  fold  fo  valuable  a  performance  for  fo 
fmall  a  price,  was  not  to  be  imputed  either  to 
necelTity,  by  which  the  learned  and  ingenious 
are  often  obliged  to  fubmit  to  very  hard  con- 
ditions ;  or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  bookfel- 
lers  are  frequently  incited  to  opprefs  that  ge- 
nius by  which  they  are  fupported  ,  but  to  that 
intemperate  defirc  of  pleafure,  and  habitual  fla- 
very  to  his  paffions,  which  involved  him  in 
many  perplexities.  He  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  trifling 
gratification,  and,  being  without  money  for 
the  prefent  occafion,  fold  his  poem  to  the  firlt 
bidder,  and  perhaps  for  the  firll  price  that  was 
propofed,  and  would  probably  have  been  con- 
tent with  lefs,   if  lefs  had  been  ofll-red  hira. 

This 
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This  poem  was  addrefled  to  the  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  not  only  in  the  firft  lines,  but  in  a  formal 
dedication  filled  with  the  highefl  flrains  of  pa- 
negvrick,  ai^.d  the  warmcft  profeflions  of  gra- 
titude, but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  deli- 
cacy of  connexion  or  elegance  of  ftvle. 

Thefe  praifes  in  a  Ihort  time  he  found  him- 
felf  inclined  to  retra6l,  being  difcarded  by  the 
man  on  whom  he  had  beftowed  them,  and 
whom  he  then  immediately  difcovered  not  to 
have  deferved  them.  Of  this  quarrel,  which 
everv  day  made  more  bitter,  Lord  Tyrconnel 
and  Mr.  Savage  afTigned  very  different  reafon?, 
which  might  perhaps  all  in  reality  concur, 
ThouG:h  thev  were  not  all  convenient  to  be  aU 
ledged  by  cither  party.  Lord  Tyrconnel  af  • 
tirmed,  that  it  was  the  conflant  praflicc  of  Mr. 
Savage  to  enter  a  tavern  with  any  company  that 
propofcd  it,  drink  the  moft  expcnfive  wines 
with  great  profufion,  and  when  the  reckoning 
was  demanded,  to  be  without  money  :  if,  as  it 
often  happened,  his  company  were  willing  to 
defray  his  part,  the  affair  ended,  without  any 
ill  confequences  ;  but,  if  they  were  refra6tory, 
and  expefted  that  the  wine  fhould  be  paid  for 
by  him  that  drank  it,  his  method  of  compofi- 
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tlon  was,  to  take  them  with  him  to  his  own 
apartment,  afTume  the  government  of  the  houfc, 
and  order  the  butler  in  an  imperious  manner  to 
fet  the  bell  wine  in  the  cellar  before  his  com- 
pany, who  often  drank  till  thev  forgot  the  re- 
fpect  due  to  the  houfc  in  which  they  were  en- 
tertained, indulged  themfelves  in  the  utmoft 
extravagance  of  merriment,  praclifed  the  moft 
licentious  frolicks,  and  committed  all  the  out- 
raa:es  of  drunkennefs. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  charg:e  which  Lord 
Tyrconnel  brought  againft  him  :  Having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  {lamped 
with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  them  in  a  flicrt  time  expofed  to  fale  upon 
the  flails,  it  being  ufual  w^ith  Mr.  Savage, 
Avhen  he  wanted  a  fmall  fum,  to  take  his  books 
to  the  pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage 
eafily  credited  both  thefe  accufations  ;  for,  hav  ■ 
ing  been  obliged,  from  his  firil  entrance  into 
the  world,  to  fubfifl  upon  expedients,  affluence 
was  not  able  to  exalt  him  above  them  ;  and  fo 
much  was  he  delighted  with  w'ine  and  conver- 
fation,  and  fo  long  had  he  been  accufiomed  to 
live  by  chance,  that  he  would  at  any  time  go 

to 
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to  the  tavern  without  fcruple,  and  truft.  for  the 
reckoning  to   the   liberahty   of  his   company, 
and  frequently  of  companv  to   whom   he   was 
vcrv  hrtie  known.     This  condu£l  indeed  verv 
feldom  drew   upon   him  thofe   inconveniences 
that  might  be  feared  by  anv  other   perfon  ;  for 
his  converfation  was   fo   entertaining-,  and   his 
addrcfs  fo  pleafing,  that  few  thought  the  plea- 
fure  which  they  received  from  him  dearlv  pur- 
chafed,  hv  paying  for  his  wine.     It   was  his 
peculiar  happinefs,  that  he  fcarcely  ever  found 
a  ftranger,  whom  he  did   not  leave  a   friend  ; 
but  it  muft  likewife  be  added,  that  he  had  not 
often  a  friend  long,  without   obliging  him   to 
become  a  flranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared, 
that  Lord  Tyrconnel*  quarrelled  with  him, 
becaufe  he  would  not  fubtra£l  from  his  own 
luxury  and  extravagance  what  he  had  promifed 
to  allow  him,  and  that  his  refentment  was  only 
a  plea  for  the  violation  of  his  promife  .  He  af- 
fcrted,  that  he  had  done  nothing  that  ought  to 
exclude  him  from  that   fubfiflence   which   he 

•  Hi*  exprcflion  in  one  of  his  letters  was,  "  that  Lord  Tyr- 
«  cnonel  hjfcl  involved  his  eftate,  2nd  therefore  poorly  fought  aa 
**  occafion  to  quarrel  with  him."  Dr.  J. 
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thought  not  ib  much  a  favour,  as  a  debt, 
fmce  it  was  offered  him  upon  conditions  which 
he  had  never  broken  ;  and  that  his  only  fault 
was,  that  he  could  not  be  fupported  with  no- 
thij^g. 

He  acknowledged,  that  Lord  Tyrconnet 
often  exhorted  him  to  regulate  his  method  of 
life,  and  not  to  fpend  all  his  nights  in  taverns, 
and  tl)at  he  appeared  delirous  that  he  would 
pais  thofe  hours  with  him,  which  he  fo  freely 
bellowed  upon  others.  This  demand  Air. 
Savage  coniidered.as  a  cenfure  of  his  conduct,, 
.which  he  could  never  patiently  bear,  and 
which,'  in  the  latter  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life, 
\vas  fo  offenfive  to  him,  that  he  declared  it  as 
his  refolution,  "  to  fpurn  that  friend  who 
**  Ihould  prefume  to  div5\atc  to  him  ;"  and  it  is^ 
not  likely,  that  in  his  earlier  years  he,  received 
admonitions  with  more  calmnefs. 

He  was  likewlfe  inclined  to  refent  fuch  ex- 
pe£tations,  as  tending  to  infringe  his  liberty, 
of  which  he  was  very  jealous,  whea  it  was 
neceflary  to  the  gratification  of  lis  pajlions  ; 
and  declared,  that  the  requcll  was  flill  more 
unreafonablj,  as  the  company  to  which  he 
was  to   have  been  confined  was  infupportably 
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dil'asrreeable.  This  aflertion  affords  anothef 
jnftance  of  that  inconliftency  of  his  writings 
with  his  convcrfation,  which  was  fo  often  to 
be  obferved.  He  forgot  how  lavifhly  he  had, 
in  his  Dedication  to  The  IVahderer^  extolled 
the  delicacy  and  penctratron,  the  humanity 
and  generoiitv,  ihc  candour  and  politencfs  of 
the  man,  whom,  when  he  no  longer  loved 
him,  he  declared  to  be  a  wretch  without  un- 
dcrflanding,  without  good-nature,  and  without 
fufticc  ;  of  whofc  name  he  thought  himfclf 
obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any  future  edition 
of  his  writings  ;  and  accordingly  blotted  it  ou^ 
of  that  copy  oiThe  IVanderer  which  was  in  his 
hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  Lord  Tvr- 
connel,  he  wrote  The  Triumph  of  Health  and 
Alirth^  on  the  recovery  of  Lady  Tyrconnet 
from  a  languifhing  illnefs.  This  performance 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gaiety  of  the 
ideas,  and  the  melody  of  the  numbers,  but 
for  the  agreeable  fi(Stion  upon  which  it  is 
formed.  Mirth,  overwhelmed  with  forrow  for 
the  ficknefs  of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in 
cjueft  of  her  filler  Health,  whom  llic  finds  re- 
clined upon  tlie  brow  of  a   lofty  mountain, 
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amldft  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  fpring,  with 
the  breezes  of  the  morn  1115:  foortin?  about 
her.  Being  fohcited  by  her  fifter  Mirth,  flie 
readily  promifes  her  afiiftauce,  flies  away  in  a 
cloud,  and  impregnates  the  waters  of  Bath 
with  new  virtues,  by  which  the  iicknefs  of 
Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  parti- 
cular circumftances  of  his  birth  and  life,  the 
fplendour  of  his  appearance,  and  the  diftinclion 
which  was  for   fomc  time  paid  liim  by  Lord 
Tyrconnel,    intitled   him   to    familiarity   with 
perfons   of  higher  rank   than   thofc   to  whofe 
converfation  he  had   been  before  admitted;  he 
did    not   fail  to    gratify  that  curioiity,    which 
induced    him   to  take  a  nearer   view  of  thofc 
whom  their  birth,  their  employments,  or  their 
fortunes,    neceifarily  place  at  a  diftance  from 
the  greatefl  part  of  mankind,  and  to  examine 
whether  their  Tnerit  was   magnified    or   dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  medium  through  which  it  was 
contemplated  ;    whether    the    fplendour   with 
which  they  dazzled  their  admirers  was  inherent 
in  themfelves,  or  only  reflecfled  on  them  by  the 
obje£ls   that   furrounded  them ;    and   whethei 
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great  men  were  fclcfled  for  higli  Hatlons,  <Jr 
liigh  (lations  made  great  men. 

For  this  purpofc  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
converfing  familiarly  witli  tliofe  who  were  mod 
coiifpicuous  at  that  time  for  their  power  or 
tlieir  influence  ;  he  watchtd  their  loofcr  mo- 
ments, and  examined  their  domcftick.  beha- 
viour, with  that  acutcnefs  which  nat^ire  had 
given  Ijim,  and  which  t!ic  uncommon  variety 
of  liis  life  had  contributed  to  incrcafe,  and  that 
inquifitivenefs  wliich  muft  alwavs  be  pi;  d 

in  'a  vigorous  mind,  by  an   abloiutc  freedom 
from   all    prelTing   or  domcftick  engagements. 

His  difccrnment  was  quick,  and  therefore  he 
foon  found  in  every  pcrfon,  and  in  every  afi'air, 
fomcthing  tliat  deferred  attention  \  he  was 
fupportcd  by  others,  without  any  care  for  him- 
felf,  and  was  therefore  at  leifure  to  purfuc  his 
obfervations. 

More  circumftances  to  conftitute  a  cntickoil 
human  life  could  not  eafily  concur  i  nor  indeed 
could  any  man,  who  alfumed  from  accidental 
advantn<',cs  more  praifc  than  he  could  judJy 
claim  from  his  real  merit,  admit  any  acquaint- 
ance more  dangerous  than  that  of  Savage ;  of 
whrim  hkewifc  it  muft  be  confcfied,  that  abili- 
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tics  really  exalted  above  the  common  level,  or 
virtue  refined  from  paffion,  or  proof  agaiaft 
corruption,  could  not  cafily  find  an  abler  judge, 
or  a  waimer  advocate. 

WMiat  was  the  rcfult  of  Mr.  Savage's  enquiry, 
though  he  was  not  much  accuftomed  to  concea[ 
bis  difcoyeries,  it  may  not  be  entirely  fafc  to 
relatCj  bccauTe  the  perfons  whof:  chara6lers  ho 
criticlfed  arc  powerful ;  and  power  and  rcfent- 
ment  are  fcldom  {grangers  ;  nor  would  it  per- 
haps be  wholly  jull,  becaufe  what  he  afferted 
in  converlation  might,  though  true  in  general, 
be  lieightened  by  fomc  momentary  ardour  of 
imagination,  and,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only 
from  memory,  maybe  imperfc«Slly  reprefented; 
io  that  the  pid^ure  at  firft  aggravated,  and  then 
unlkilfully  copied,  may  be  juftly  fufpe(5lcd  to 
retain  no  great  refemblance  of  the  original. 

It  may  however  be  obferved,  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  have  formed  very  elevated  ideas  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  adminift  ration  of  all  airs, 
or  the  conduct  of  parties,  has  been  intruded  ; 
who  have  been  conlidcrcd  as  the  advocates  of 
the  crown,  or  the  guardians  of  the  people  ; 
and  who  have  obtained  the  mofl  implicit  con_ 
fidencc,    and   the   loudefh    applaiifes.     Of  one 
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particular  pcrfon,  who  lias  been  at  one  time  fo 
popular  as  to  be  8;cnerally  efleemcd,  and  at 
another  fo  formidable  as  to  be  univerfally  de- 
tefted,  he  obferved,  that  his  acquifitions  had 
been  fmall,  or  that  his  capacity  \va?  narrow, 
and  that  the  whole  ranjre  of  his  mind  was  from 
obfcenity  to  politicks,  and  from  politicks  to 
obfcenity. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  fpe- 
culations  on  great  chara6^ers  was  now  at  ar\ 
end.  He  was  banifhed  from  the  table  of  Lord 
Tyrconncl,  and  turned  again  adrift  upon  the 
world,  without  profpecl  of  finding  quickly  any 
other  harbour.  As  prudence  was  not  one  of 
the  virtues  by  which  he  was  diflinguifhed,  he 
had  made  no  provifion  againil  a  misfortune 
like  this.  And  though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
but  that  the  fcparation  muft  for  fome  time  have 
been  preceded  by  coldnefs,  peevifhnefs,  or 
neglcdl,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  the  confe- 
nuence  of  accumulated  provocations  on  both 
lidcs  ;  vet  every  one  that  knew  Savage  will 
readilv  believe,  that  to  him  it  was  fudden  as  a 
{Iroke  of  thunder  ;  that,  though  he  night  have 
tranficntly  fufpedcd  it,  he  had  never  fuffered 
any  tliought  fo  unpl  iCing  to  fmk  into  his  mind, 
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bot  that  he  had  driven  It  away  by  amufements, 
or  dreams  of  future  felicity  and  affluence,  and 
liad  never  taken  any  meafures  by  which  he 
might  prevent  a  precipitation  from  plenty  to 
indigence. 

This  quarrel  and  feparatlon,  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  Mr.  Savage  was  expofed  by 
them,  were  foon  known  both  to  his  friends 
and  enemies  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  per- 
ceived, from  the  behaviour  of  both,  how  much 
is  added  to  the  luflre  of  genius  by  the  orna- 
ments of  wealth. 

His  condition  did  not  appear  to  excite  much 
compafTIon  ;  for  he  had  not  always  been  care* 
ful  to  ufe  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  with  that 
moderation  which  ought  to  have  been  with 
more  than  ufual  caution  preferved  by  him,, 
who  knew,  if  he  had  refieftcd,  that  he  was 
only  a  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  another, 
whom  he  could  expe^l  to  fupport  him  no  lon- 
ger than  he  endeavoured  to  preferve  his  favour 
by  complying  with  his  inclinations,  and  whom 
he  neverthelefs  fet  at  defiance,  and  was  con- 
tinually irritating  by  negligence  or  encroach- 
ments. 
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Examples  need  not  be  fought  at  any  great 
diftance  to  prove,  that  fuperiority  of  fortune 
has  a  natina!  tendency  to  kindle  pride,  and  that 
pride  feldom  fails  to  exert  itfelf  in  contempt 
and  infult  ;  and  if  this  is  often  the  efFe£t  of 
liereditarv  wealth,  and  of  honours  eniovcd 
cnlv  bv  the  merits  of  others,  it  is  fome  exte- 
nuation  of  anv  indecent  triumphs  to  which  this 
unhappy  man  may  have  been  betrayed,  that 
his  profperity  was  heightened  by  the  force  of 
novelty,  and  maJe  more  intoxicating  by  afenfe 
of  the  mifery  in  which  he  liad  fo  long  lan- 
guifhed,  and  perhaps  of  the  infults  which  he 
had  formerly  borne,  and  which  he  might  now 
think  himfclf  entitled  to  revenge.  It  is  too 
Common  for  thofe  who  have  unjuftiy  fuffered 
pain,  to  infii£l  it  likewife  in  their  turn  with 
the  fame  injullice,  and  to  imagine  that  they 
have  a  right  to  treat  others  as  they  have  them- 
fclves  betn  treated. 

That  Mr.  Savage  was  too  much  elevated  by 
any  good  fortune,  is  generally  known  ;  and 
fome  palTates  of  his  introduction  to  1  he  Author 
to  he  let  fufhciently  fhew,  that  he  did  not  wholly 
refrain  from  fuch  fatire  as  he  afterwards  thought 
very  unjul\,  when  he  was  expofed  to  it  himfelf ; 
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for,  when  be  was  afterwards  ridiculed  In  the 
character  of  a  diiirefled  poet,  he  very  ealilv  dif- 
covered,  that  diftrefs  was  not  a  proper  fubjedl 
for  merriment,  or  topick  of  inveftive.  He 
was  then  able  to  difcern,  that  if  miferv  be  the 
ciTecl  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced  ; 
if  of  ill-fortune,  to  be  pitied  ;  and  if  of  vice, 
not  to  be  infulted,  becaufe  it  is  perhaps  itfelf 
a  punifhment  adequate  to  the  crime  by  which 
it  was  produced.  And  the  humanity  of  that 
man  can  deferve  no  panegyrick,  who  is  capable 
of  reproaching  a  criminal  in  the  hands  of  the 
executioner. 

But  thefc  reflexions,  though  they  readily 
occurred  to  him  in  the  firft  and  lafl  parts  of 
his  life,  were,  1  am  afraid,  for  a  long  time  for- 
gotten ;  at  leaft  they  were,  like  many  other 
maxims,  treafured  up  in  his  mind,  rather  for 
fhew  than  ufe,  and  operated  very  little  upon 
his  conduct,  however  elegantly  he  might  fome- 
times  explain,  or  however  forciblv  he  might  in- 
culcate them. 

His  degradation  therefore  from  the  condi- 
tion which  he  had  enjoyed  with  fuch  wanton 
thoughtielTnefs,  was  coniidcred  by  many  as  an 
occafion  of  triumph.     Thofe  who  had  before 
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paid  their  court  to  him  without  fuccefs,  fooil 
returned  the  contempt  which  they  had  fufFered  ; 
and  thev  who  had  received  favours  from  him, 
for  of  fuch  favours  as  he  could  beflow  he  was 
very  Hberal,  did  not  always  remember  them. 
So  much  more  certain  are  the  efFe£ts  of  refent- 
ment  than  of  gratitude  :  it  is  not  only  to  many 
more  pleali ng  to  recollect:  thofe  faults  which 
place  others  below  them,  than  thofe  virtues 
by  which  they  are  themfelves  comparatively 
dcprefled:  but  it  is  likewife  more  eafy  to  neg« 
left,  than  to  recompenfe  ;  and  though  there 
arc  few  who  will  praftife  a  laborious  virtue, 
there  will  never  be  wanting  multitudes  that  will 
indulge  an  eafy  vice. 

Savage,  however,  was  very  little  diflurbed  at 
the  marks  of  contempt  which  his  ill-fortune 
brought  upon  him,  from  thofe  whom  he  never 
cfteemed,  and  with  whom  he  never  considered 
himfclf  as  levelled  by  any  calamities  :  and 
though  it  was  not  without  fome  uneafinefs 
that  he  faw  fome,  whofe  friendfliip  he  valued, 
change  their  behaviour ;  he  yet  obferved  their 
coldnefs  without  much  emotion,  conlidered 
them  as  the  flaves  of  fortune   and   the    wor- 
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fhipers  of  profperitv,  and  was  more  inclined 
to  defpifc  them,  than  to  lament  himfelf. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  return  of 
his  wants,  he  found  mankind  equally  favour- 
able to  him,  as  at  his  iirft  appearance  in  the 
world.  His  ftory,  though  in  reality  not  lefs 
melancholy,  was  lefs  affecting,  becaufe  it  was 
no  longer  new ;  it  therefore  procured  him  no 
new  friends  ;  and  thofc  that  had  formerly  re- 
lieved him,  thought  they  might  now  confign 
him  to  others.  He  was  now  likewife  confide r- 
cd  bv  many  rather  as  criminal,  than  as  unhap- 
py ;  for  the  friends  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  of 
his  mother,  were  fufliciently  induflrious  to 
publifh  his  weaknelTcs,  which  were  indeed  verv 
numerous  ;  and  nothing  was  forgotten,  tliat 
might  make  him  either  hateful  or  ridiculous. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  fuch  reprc- 
fentations  of  his  faults  muft  make  great  num- 
bers lefs  fenlible  of  his  diflrefs  ;  many,  who 
had  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  part, 
made  no  fcruplt  to  propagate  the  account  which 
they  received  ;  many  aflarted  their  circulation 
from  malice  or  revenge;  and  perhaps  many  pre- 
tended to  credit  them,  that  they  might  with  a 
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better  grace  withdraw  their  regard,  or  withhold 

their  afllftance. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  oiie  of  thofc,  who 
fufFcrcd  himfclf  to  be  injured  without  rcfift- 
ancc,  nor  wis  Icfs  diligent  in  expofing  the 
faults  of  Lord  Tvrconncl,  over  whom  he 
obtained  at  Icail  this  advantage,  that  he  drove 
liini  firft  to  the  practice  of  outrage  and  vio- 
lence ;  for  he  was  fo  much  provoked  by  the 
wit  and  virulence  of  Savage,  that  he  came  with 
a  number  of  attendants,  that  did  no  honour  to 
his  courage,  to  beat  him  at  a  coffce-houfe. 
But  it  happened  that  he  had  left  the  place  a  few 
minutes  ;  and  hislordfhip  had,  without  danger, 
the  pleafure  of  boafting  how  he  would  have 
treated  him.  Mr.  Savage  went  next  day  to  repay 
his  vifit  at  his  own  houfe  ;  but  was  prevailed 
on,bvhis  domefticks,  to  retire  without  inlifling 
upon  feeitig  him. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accufed  by  Mr.  Savage 
of  fo  me  actions,  which  fcarcely  any  provoca- 
tions will  be  thought  fufficicnt  to  juftify  ;  fuch 
as  fcizing  what  he  had  in  his  lodgings,  and 
other  inftances  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which 
he  increafcd  the  difhrefs  of  Savage,  without  any 
advantage  to  hirafelf, 

Thefc 
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Thcfe  mutual  accufations  were  retorted  on 
both  fides,  for  many  years,  with  the  utmoft 
degree  of  virulence  and  rage  ;  and  time  feemed 
rather  to  augment  than  diminifh  their  rcfent- 
ment.  That  the  anger  of  Mr.  Savage  fhould 
be  kept  alive,  is  not  fbrange,  becaufe  he  felt 
every  dav  the  confequences  of  the  quarrel ;  but 
it  might  reafonably  have  been  hoped,  that  Lord 
Tyrconnel  might  have  relented,  and  at  length 
have  forgot  thofc  provocations,  which,  how- 
ever thev  might  have  once  inflamed  him,  had 
not  in  reality  much  hurt  him. 
*  The  fpirit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeed  never  fuf- 
fcred  him  to  folicit  a  reconciliation;  he  re- 
turned reproach  for  reproach,  and  infult  for 
infult;  his  fuperiorlty  of  wit  fupplied  the  dif- 
advantages  of  his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to 
form  a  party,  and  prejudice  great  numbers  in 
his  favour. 

But  though  this  might  be  fome  gratification 
of  his  vanitv,  it  afforded  very  little  relief  to 
his  neceffities  ;  and  he  was  very  frequently 
reduced  to  uncommon  hardlhips,  of  which, 
however,  he  never  made  any  mean  or  im>por- 
tunatc  complaints,  being  formed  rather  to  bear 
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mifery  wiili   fortitude,  than  enjoy   profpcrlty 
with  moderation. 

He  now  thought  himfelf  again  at  liberty  to 
cxpofc  the  cruelty  of  his  mother;  and  therefore, 
1  believe,  about  this  time,  puhlifhed  The  Baf^ 
tard^  a  poem  remarkable  for  the  vivacious  fal- 
lies  of  thought  in  the  beginnins;,  where  he 
makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  imagi- 
nary aJva[itagcs  of  bafe  birth  ;  and  tlie  pathe- 
tick  fentiments  at  the  end,  where  he  recounts 
the  real  calamities  which  he  fuffcrcd  by  the 
crime  of  his  parents. 

The  vigour  and  fpirit  of  the  verfes,  the  pe- 
culiar circumilances  of  the  author,  the  novelty 
of  the  fuhje»5l,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  ftory  to 
which  tlie  aliufions  are  made,  procured  this 
performance  a  verv  favourable  reception ;  great 
numbers  were  immediately  difpcrfed,  and  edi- 
tions were  multipled  with  unufual  rapidity. 

One  circumftance  attended  the  publication, 
which  Savage  ufcd  to  relate  with  great  fatisfac- 
tion.  His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was  with 
**  due  reverence'*  infcribed,  happened  then  to 
be  at  Bath,  where  Ihe  could  not  conveniently 
retire  from  ccnfurc,  or  conceal  herfelf  from 
obfervation ;  and  no  fooner  did  the  reputation 

of 
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of  the  poem  begin  to  fpread,  than  fhe  heard 
it  repeated  in  all  places  of  concourfe,  nor  could 
fhe  enter  the  aflembly-rooms  or  crofs  the  walks, 
without  being  faluted  with  fome  lines  from  The 
Bajfard. 

This  was  perhaps  the  firfl  time  that  ever  jfhc 
difcovered  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  on  this  occa- 
fion  the  power  of  wit  was  verv  confpicuous  ; 
the  wretch  who  had,  without  fcruple,  pro- 
claimed herfclf  an  adultrefs,  and  who  had  firft 
endeavoured  to  ftarve  her  fon,  then  to  tran- 
fport  him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was 
not  able  to  bear  the  reprefentation  oi  her  own 
condu6l ;  but  fled  from  reproach,  though,  fhe 
felt  no  pain  from  guilt,  and  left  Bath  with  the 
utmoft  hafte,  to  fhelter  herfelf  among  the 
crowds  of  London. 

Thus  Savage  had  the  fatisfaflion  of  finding, 
that,  though  he  could  not  reform  his  mother, 
he  could  punifh  her,  and  that  he  did  not  al- 
ways fuffer  alone. 

The  pleafurc  which  he  received  from  this 
increafe  of  his  poetical  reputation,  was  fuffi- 
cient  for  fome  time  to  overbalance  the  mife- 
ries  of  w^ant,  which  this  performance  did  not 
much  alleviate  ;  for  it  was  fold  for  a  very  tri- 
vial 
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vial  fum  to  a  bookfellcr,  who,  tliough  the 
faccefs  was  fo  uncommon,  that  five  imprelTi- 
ons  were  fold,  of  which  many  were  undoubt- 
edly very  numerous,  had  not  generolity  fufli- 
cient  to  admit  the  unhappy  writer  to  any  part 
of  the  profit. 

The  falc  of  this  poem  was  always  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Savage  with  the  utmofl  eleva- 
tion of  heart,  and  referred  to  by  him  as  an 
inconteftable  proof  of  a  general  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  abilities.  It  was  indeed  the  only 
production  of  which  he  could  juflly  boafl  a  ge- 
neral reception. 

But  though  he  did  not  lofe  the  opportunity 
which  fuccefs  gave  him,  of  fetting  a  high  rate 
on  his  abilities,  but  paid  due  deference  to  the 
faffrages  of  mankind  when  they  were  given  in 
his  favour,  he  did  not  fuffer  his  cileem  of 
iiimfelf  to  depend  upon  others,  nor  found 
any  thing  facred  in  the  voice  of  the  people 
when  they  were  inclined  to  cenfure  hirn  ;  he 
then  readily  fhewed  the  folly  of  expedling  that 
the  public  fliould  judge  right,  obferved  how 
flovvly  poetical  merit  had  often  forced  its  way 
into  the  world  ;  he  contented  himfelf  with  the 
applaufe  of  men  of  judi^emcnt,  and  was  fome- 

what 
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what  difpofed  to  exclude  all  thofe  from  the  cha- 
racter of  men  of  judgment  who  did  not  applaud 
him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favourable 
to  mankind  than  to  think  them  blind  to  the 
beauties  of  his  works,  and  imputed  the 
flowncfs  of  their  fale  to  other  caufes ;  either 
they  were  publiflied  at  a  time  when  the  town 
was  empty,  or  when  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lick  was  engrolled  by  fome  ftruggle  in  the  par- 
liament, or  fome  other  objeft  of  general  con- 
cern ;  or  they  were  by  the  negle£l  of  the  pub- 
lilher  not  diligently  difperfed,  or  by  his  avarice 
not  advertifed  with  fufiicient  frequency.  Ad- 
drefs,  or  induftry,  or  liberality,  was  alwavs 
wanting  ;  and  the  blam^  was  laid  rather  on 
any  perfon  tlian  the  author. 

By  arts  like  thefe,  arts  which  every  man  prac- 
tifes  in  fome  degree,  and  to  which  too  much 
of  the  little  tranquillity  of  life  is  to  be  afcribed. 
Savage  was  always  able  to  live  at  peace  with 
himfelf.  Had  lie  indeed  only  made  ufe  of  thefe 
expedients  to  alleviate  the  lofs  or  wan.t  of 
fortune  or  reputation,  or  any  other  advantages 
which  it  is  not  m  man's  power  to  bellow  upon 
timfelf,  they  might  have  been  juilly  men- 
VoL.  IV.  L  lioned 
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tioned  as  inflances  of  a  philofophlcal  mind' 
and  very  properly  proposed  to  the  imitation 
of  multitudes,  who,  for  want  of  diverting 
their  imaginations  with  the  fame  dexterity, 
languifhunJeraffliclions  which  might  be  eafily 
removed. 

It  were  doubtlefs  to  be  whhcd,  that  truth  and 
rcafon  were  univerfally  prevalent ;  that  every 
thing  were  efleemed  according  to  its  real  value; 
and  that  men  would  fecure  themfelvcs  from 
being  dilappointcd  in  their  endeavours  after 
happinefs,  by  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which 
is  always  to  be  obtained  ;  but  if  adveiititious  and 
foreign  pleafures  mull  be  purfued,  it  would  be 
perhaps  of  fome  benefit,  fmce  that  purfuit 
muft  frequently  be  fruitlefs,  if  the  practice  of 
Savage  could  be  taught,  that  folly  might  be 
an  antidote  to  follv,  and  one  fallacy  be  obviated 
by  another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleafmg  intoxication 
muft  not  be  concealed  ;  nor  indeed  can  any 
one,  after  having  obfervcd  the  life  of  Savage, 
need  to  be  cautioned  againft  it.  By  imputing 
none  of  his  miferies  to  himfelf,  he  continued 
to  act  upon  the  fame  principles,  and  to  follow 
the  fame  path  j  was  neyer  made  wifer  bv  his 
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fliffenngs,  nor  preferved  by  one  rrllsfortunc 
fi-om  falling  into  another.  Pie  proceeded 
throughout  his  hfe  to  tread  the  lame  tteps  on. 
the  fame  circle;  always  appiau  ing  his  paft 
conduct,  or  at  leaf!:  forgetting  it,-  to  amufe 
himfclf  with  phantoms  of  hanpinefs,  which 
were  dancing  before  him  ;  and  willingly  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  light  of  realbn,  when  it 
Would  have  difcovered  the  illufion,  and  fhewn 
him,  what  he  never  wilhed  to  fee,  his  real  flate* 

He  is  even  accufed.  aiter  having  lulled  his 
imagination  with  tliofe  ideal  opiates,  of  having 
tried  the  fame  experiment  upon  his  confcience  ; 
and,  having  accuftomed  himfelf  to  impute  all 
deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign  caufes,  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  upon  every  occafion  too 
eafily  reconciled  to  himfelf;  and  that  he  ap- 
peared very  little  to  regret  thofe  practices  which 
had  impaired  his  reputation.  The  reigning 
error  of  his  life  was,  that  he  miftook  tlie  love 
for  the  praftice  of  virtue^  and  was  indeed  not 
{o  much  a  good  man,  as  the  friend  of  goodnefs* 

This  at  leail  mufl  be  aUowed  him,  that  he 
alwavs  preferved  a  llrong  fenfc  of  the  dignity, 
the  beauty,  and  the  necelhty  o  virtue;  and 
that  he  never  contributed  deliberately  to  fpread 

I-  a  cor" 
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corruption  amongft  mankind.  His  a£lions, 
which  were  generally  precipitate,  were  often 
blameable  ;  but  his  writings,  being  the  pro- 
ductions of  fludy,  uniformly  tended  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  mind,  and  the  propagation 
of  morality  and  piety. 

Thefc  writings  may  improve  mankind^ 
when  his  failings  fliall  be  forgotten ;  and 
therefoie  he  mufl  be  confidercd,  upon  the 
whole,  as  a  benefa6lor  to  the  world  ;  nor  can 
bis  perfonal  example  do  any  hurt,  fince, 
Nvhoever  hears  of  his  faults,  will  hear  of  the 
miferies  which  they  brought  upon  him,  and 
which  would  deferve  lefs  pity,  had  not  his 
condition  been  fuch  as  made  his  faults  pardon-- 
able.  He  may  be  confidcred  as  a  child  expofed 
to  all  the  temptations  of  indigence,  at  an  age 
when  refolution  was  not  yet  ihengthcned 
bv  convidion,  nor  virtue  confirmed  by  habit ; 
a  circumftance  which,  in  his  Bajiard^  he 
laments  in  a  very  affecting  manner  : 

No  Mother's  care 

Shielded  my  infant  inno:encc  with  prayer : 

No  Father's  guardian-hand  my  youth  maintained, 

Cali'd  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  reftrain'd. 

The 
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The  Ba/Jard,    however  it  might  provoke   or 
•mortify  his  mother,  could  not  be  expedled  to 
melt  hcT  to   compaliion,   io   that  he  was   ftill 
under  the  fame  want  o^'the  necelfaries   of  life  ; 
and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the   interefl   which 
his   wit,     or    his    birth,     or   his    misfortunes, 
could  procure,   to   obtain,  upon   tlie   death  of 
Eufden,  the  place  of  Poet  Laureat,    and   pro- 
fecuted  his  application  with  fo  much  diligence, 
that  the    King  pubhckly    declared    it   his   in- 
tention   to    bellow    it    upon'  him :    but    fiicli 
was   the  fate  of  Savage,  that  even  tlie  King, 
when  he   intended   his    advantage,  was  difap- 
pointed  in  his  fchemes  ;    for  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain,   who  has  the   difpofal    of  the   laurel, 
as  one  of  the  appendages   of  his   office,  either 
did  not  know   the   King's  dcfign,  or  did   not 
approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of  the 
Laureat  an  encroachment  upon  his  rights,  and 
therefore    bcflowed    the    laurel    upon    CoUey 
Gibber. 

•  Mr.  Savage,  thus  difappointed,  took  a  refo- 
lution  of  applying  to  the  queen,  that,  having 
once  given  him  life,  llie  would  enable  him  to 
fupport  it,  and  therefore  publiihed  a  Ihort 
poem  on  her  birth-day,  to  which  he  gave   the 
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odd  title  of  *'  Volunteer  Laurcat."  The  event- 
f'f  this  clTay  lie  has  hifnfelf  related  in  the  fol- 
io wing  letter,  which  he  prefixed  to  tlic  poem, 
when  he  afterwards  reprinted  it  in  '*  The  Gei>- 
**  t'cman*s  Magazine,"  from  whence  I  have 
copied  it  intire,  as  this  was  one  of  the  few  ai- 
^cinpts  in  which  Mr.  Savage  fucceeded. 

•*  Mr.  Urban, 
*'  In  your  Magazine  for  February  vou  pub- 
**  lifhcd  the  lail  *  Volunteer  Laureat,'  writteo 
*'  on  a  very  melancholy  occaflon,  the  death  of 
•'  the  royal  paironefs  of  arts  and  literature  ia 
*'  general,  and  of  the  author  of  that  poem  in 
■'*  particular  ,  I  now  fend  you  the  tiril  that  Mr. 
•'•  Savage  wrote  under  that  title. — This  gentle- 
**  man,  notwithftanding  a  very  confiderable 
**  intcrell,  being,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Eufden, 
•'  difappointed  of  the  Laureat's  place,  wrote 
**  the  following  verfes  ;  which  were  no  fooner 
**  publilhed  but  the  late  Queen  fent  to  a  book- 
**  fclkr  for  them.  The  author  had  not  at  that 
*•  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him  introduced, 
*•  or  his  poem  prefentcd  at  Court;  yet  fuch 
**  was  the  unfpeakable  goodnefs  of  that  Prin- 
>'  cefs,  that,  notwithflanding  this  act  of  cere- 

<*  mony 
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*'  mony  was  wanting,  in  a  few  days  after  pub- 
**  lication  Mr.  Savage  received  a  Bauk-biii  of 
'•  fifty  pounds,  and  a  gracious  meflage  from 
*'  her  Majefty,  by  the  Lord  North  and  Guil- 
"  ford,  to  this  efFe£l ;  '  That  her  Majelly  wa^ 
"  highly  pleafed  with  the  verfes  ;  that  fhe  took, 
*'  particularly  kind  his  lines  there  relating  to 
*' the  King;  that  he  had  permiiTion  to  wri'e 
*'  annually  on  the  fame  fubjefl  ;  and  that  he 
*'  fliould  yearly  receive  the  like  prefent,  till 
*'  fomething  better  (which  was  her  Majefty's 
*'  intention)  could  be  done  for  him.'  After 
*'  this,  he  was  permitted  to  prefent  one  of  his 
**  annual  poems  to  her  Majefly,  had  the  ho- 
*'  nour  of  kilTing  her  hand,  and  met  with  the 
*'  moil  gracious  reception, 

*'  Yours,  cS:c." 

Such  was  the  performance*,  and  fuch  its  re- 
ception; a  reception,  which,  though  by  no  means 
unkind,  was  yet  not  in  the  higlieil  degree  ge- 
nerous :  to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a  writer 
to  an  annual  panegyric  fliewed  in  the  Queen 

*  This  poem,  being  inferted  in  the  future  part  of  tliis  collec- 
tion, vol.  XLI.  p»  iijj  is  here  omitted.        E« 
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too  much  delire  of  hearing  her  own  praifes, 
and  a  greater  reG:ard  to  hcrfclf  than  to  him  on 
Avhoin  lier  bounty  was  conferred.  It  was  a 
'kind  of  avaricious  gcnerofity,  by  which  flattery 
was  rather  purchafed  than  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  OldfieJd  had  formerly  given  him  the 
fame  allowance  with  much  more  heroic  inten- 
tion :  iac  had  no  ether  view  than  to  enable 
him  to  profccutc  his  ftudies,  and  to  fct  him- 
felf  above  the  want  of  ailiftance,  and  was  con- 
tented with  doing  good  without  flipulating  for 
encomiums. 

Mr,  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to 
make  exceptions,  but  v>as  ravilhed  with  the 
favours  which  he  had  received,  afid  probably 
vet  more  with  thofc  which  he  was  promifed: 
he  coniidcred  himfelf  now  as  a  favourite  of  the 
Queen,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a  few  annual 
J)ocms  v.ould  cflablifli  him  in  fome  profitable 
employment. 

'  Ke  therefore  afTumed  the  title  of  '*  "\^olunteeT 
"  La.iireat,"  not  without  fome  reprehcnfions 
from  Gibber,  who  informed  him,  that  the  title 
of  '*  Laureat"  was  a  mark  of  honour  coiifcrred 
by  the  King,  from  whom  all  honour  is  derived, 
ind  wlii'Ji  therefore  no  man  has  a  right  to  be- 
llow 
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.flow  upon  hiiniclf ;  and  added,  that  he  mi2:ht 
with  equal  propriety,  flyle  himfeif  a  Volunteer 
Lord,  cr  Volunteer  Baronet.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  remark  was  jufl ;  but  Savage 
did  not  think  any  title,  which  wr.s  con. erred 
upon  Mr.  Gibber,  fo  honourable  as  that  the 
ufurpation  of  it  coold  be  imputed  to  him  as  an 
inftance  of  very  exorbitant  vanity,  and  there- 
fore continued  to  write  under  tlic  fame  title, 
?a\d  received  every  vear  the  fame  reward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  confider  thefe  enconil- 
ums  as  tells  of  his  abilities,  or  as  anv  thins: 
more  than  annual  hints  to  the  Qiieen  of  her 
promlfe,  or  a6ls  of  ceremonv,  bv  the  perform- 
ance of  v»hich  lie  was  intitled  to  his  penlion, 
and  therefore  did  not  labour  them  with  great  di- 
ligence, or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year,  ex- 
cept that  for  lome  of  the  lalt  years  he  regularly 
inferted  them  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Ivlaga- 
*'  zine,"  bv  which  they  were  dii'perfcd  over 
the  king-dom. 

Of  lome  of  them  he  had  himfclf  fo  low  an 
opinion,  that  he  intended  to  omit  them  in  the 
colleftion  of  poems,  for  which  he  printed  pro- 
pofais,  and  foiicited  iublciiptions  ;  nor  can  it 
feem  flrange,  that,  being  confined   to  the  fame 
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fuhjccl,  he  fhouM  be  at  Ibme  times  Indolen'f, 
and  at  others  unfuccefsful ;  that  he  ihould 
fomctimcs  delay  a  dilagreeable  talk,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that  he  ihould 
fometimes  repeat  the  fame  I'entiment  on  the 
i'ame  occafion,  or  at  others  be  milled  by  an  at- 
tempt after  novelty  to  forced  conceptions  and 
far-fetched  images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  intention, 
which  fupplied  him  with  fome  variety ;  for 
his  bufincfs  was  to  praifc  the  Queen  for  the  fa- 
vours which  he  had  received,  and  to  complain 
to  her  of  the  delay  of  thofe  which  Ihe  had  pro- 
mifed:  in  fome  of  his  pieces,  therefore,  grati- 
tude is  predominant,  and  in  fome  difcontent; 
in  fome  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  happy  in  her 
patronage  ;  and  in  others,  as  difconfolate  to  find 
himfelf  neglc6ted. 

Her  promife,  like  other  promifes  made  to 
tliis  unfortunate  man,  was  never  performed, 
though  he  took  fufficient  care  that  it  fhould 
not  be  forgotten.  The  publication  of  his 
**  Volunteer  Laureat'*  procured  him  no  other 
reward  than  a  regular  remittance  of  fifty 
pounds. 

He 
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H-c  was  not  fo  deprelTed  by  his  difappoint- 
ments  as  to  neglect  any  opportunity  that  was 
offered  of  advancing  his  interefl.  When  the 
Princefs  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote  a  poem  * 
upon  her  departure,  only,  as  he  declared, 
**  becaufe  it  was  expetled  from  him,"  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  profpecls  by 
any  appearance  of  negle£l. 

He  never  mentioned  any  advanta^re  rained 
by  this  poem,  or  anv  regard  that  was  paid  to 
it ;  and  therefore  it  is  likelv  tr.at  it  was  con- 
lidered  at  court  as  an  acl  of  duty,  to  which  he 
was  obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it 
was  therefore  not  neceffary  to  reward  bv  any 
new  favour :  or  perhaps  the  Queen  really  in» 
tended  his  advancement,  and  therefore  thouc:ht 
^t  fuperfiuous  to  lavifh  prefents  upon  a  man 
ivhom  (he  intended  to  eftabiiih  for  life. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in 
danger  of  being  fruilrattd,  but  his  pennon 
likewifc  of  bemg  obflrucled,  by  an  accidental 
calumny.  The  writer  of  ''  The  Daily  Cou- 
*'  rant,"  a  paper  then  pubiifhed  under  the  di- 
^jeftion  of  tlie  rainiitry,  charged  him  with  a 

#  Piiiited  in  vol.  XLI.  p.  284. 

crime. 
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crime,    which,    though    verv   great    in    itfclf, 
would  have  been  remarkably  invidious  in  him, 
and  miglit  verv  jullly  have  inccnfed  the  Queen 
a:iainll  him.     He  was  accufed  bv  name  of  in* 
Jiuencing  elections   againft   the  court,  by   ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  a  torv  mob  ;  nor  did  the 
accufcr  fail  to  aggravate  his  crime,  by   rcpre- 
fcnting  it  as  the  effect  of  the  moft  atrocious  in- 
gratitude and  a  kind  of  rebellion  againll  the 
Q^iecn,  who  had  firil:  preferved  him  from  an 
infamous   death,  and   afterwards   dillinguilhed 
him  by  her  favour,  and  fupportcd  him  by   her 
charity.     The  charge,  as  it  was  open  and  con- 
fident, was  likewife  by  good  fortune  very  par- 
ticular    The  place  of  tlie  tranfa£tion  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  whole  fcrics  of  the  rioter's  con- 
dud  related.     1  his  exa£\nefs   made   Mr.   Sa- 
vage's vhidication   eafy ;  for  he  never   had  in 
his  life  fcen  the  place  which  was  declared  to  be 
the  fccne  of  liis  wickednefs,  nor  ever  had  been 
prefent  in  any  town  when  its  reprefentatives 
were  chofen.     T  his  anfwer  he  therefore  made 
hafle  to  publifh,  with  all  the  circumllances  ne- 
cclTary  to  make  it   credible  ;  and  very  reafon- 
ably  demanded,  that  the  accufation  fhould  be 
retraded  iii  the  fame  paper,  that  he  might  no 

longer 
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longer  fuffer  the  imputation  of  Icdition  and  in- 
gratitude. This  demand  was  hkevvife  prefled 
by  him  in  a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the 
paper,  who  either  trufting  to  the  protection  of 
thofe  whofe  defence  he  had  undertaken,  or 
having  entertained  fome  perfonal  maHce  againd 
Mr.  Savage,  or  fearing,  left,  by  retracting  lb 
confident  an  ailcrtion,  he  fliould  impair  the 
credit  of  his  paper,  refufed  to  give  him  tliat 
fatis  fact  ion. 

Mr  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necclTary,  to 
his  own  vindication,  to  profecute  liim  in  the 
King's  Bench  ;  but  as  he  did  not  find  any  ill 
effeifts  from  the  accufation,  having  fufiiciently 
cleared  his  innocence,  he  thought  any  farther 
procedure  would  have  the  appearance  of  re- 
venge;  and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it. 

Hefaw  foon  afterwards  a  procefs  commenced. 
in  the  fame  court  againft  himfclf,  on  an  infor- 
mation in  which  he  was  accafed  of  writinfj  and 
publifhing  an  obfccnc  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  dclire  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed ;  and,  when  any  controverfy  be- 
came popular,  he  never  wanted  fome  reafoii 
for  engaging  in  it  with  great  ardour,  and  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  the  party  which  he  had 

chofen. 
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chofcn.  As  he  was  never  celebrated  fot  hij 
prudence,  he  had  no  fooner  taken  liis  fide,  and 
informed  himfclt  of  the  chief  topicks  of  the 
difputc,  than  he  took  all  opportunities  of  af- 
ferting  and  propagating  his  principles,  without 
much  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  or  any  other 
vifiblc  defign  than  that  of  drawing  upon  him- 
felf  the  attention  of  mankind. 

I'hc  difpute  between  the  bifliop  of  London 
and  the  chancellor  is  well  known  to  have  beea 
for  fome  time  the  chief  topick  of  political  con* 
verfation  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pur- 
fuanceof  his  charafter,  endeavoured  to  become 
confpicuous  among  the  controvcrtifts  with 
which  every  cofFce-houfe  was  filled  on  that  ac-» 
caiion.  He  was  an  indefatigable  oppofer  of  all 
the  claims  of  ecclcfiaftical  power,  though  ha 
did  not  know  on  what  they  were  founded  ;  and 
was  therefore  no  friend  to  the  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
don. But  he  had  anoth.er  rcafon  for  appearing 
as  a  warm  advocate  for  Dr.  Rundle ;  for  he 
was  the  friend  of  Mr.  T  operand  Mr.  Thorn* 
fon,  who  were  the  friends  of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  intcreft  in  the  quef- 
tion,  which,  however,  as  he  imagined,  con- 
cerned him  fo  ncarlv,  iliat  it  was  not  fuflicieiic 

to 
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to  harangue  and  difpute,  but  ncccflary  llkewifc 
to  write  upon  it. 

He  therefore  engaged  with  great  ardour  in  a 
new  poem,  called  by  him,  **  The  Progrefs  cf 
**  a  Divine  ;"  in  which  lie  condufts  a  profli- 
gate prieil  by  all  the  gradations  of  wickednefs 
from  a  poor  curacy  in  the  country,  to  the 
higheft  preferments  of  the  church,  and  dc- 
fcribcs  with  that  humour  which  was  natural  to 
him,  and  that  knowledge  which  was  extended 
to  all  the  diverfities  of  human  life,  his  beha- 
viour in  every  ftation  ;  and  infinuatcs,  that  this 
prieft,  thus  accomplifhed,  found  at  lafl  a  pa- 
tron in  the  Bifliop  of  London. 

When  he  was  afked  by  one  of  his  friends, 
on  what  pretence  he  could  charge  the  bhhop 
with  fuch  an  aftion  ?  he  had  no  more  to  fav, 
than  that  he  had  only  inverted  the  accufation, 
and  that  he  thought  it  reafonable  to  believe, 
that  he,  who  obllru£ted  the  rife  of  a  good  man 
\vithout  reafon,  would  for  bad  rcafons  promote 
the  exaltation  of  a  villain. 

The  clergy  were  univerfally  provoked  by 
this  fatire ;  and  Savage,  who,  as  was  his  con- 
llant  praftice,  had  fet  his  name  to  his  per- 
formance,   was  x:enfurcd    in    *' The    Weckly 

*'MiU 
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*  Mifcellany  "^^  with   fcvcrity,  which   he  did 

Eut 


not  fcem  incHned  to  forget. 


•  A  Ihort  fatire  was  likewife  piibliflieJ  in  the  fame  paper,  in 
which  were  the  following  Unes : 

**  For  cruci  murder  iliximed  to  hempen  death, 
Savage,  by  royal  grace,  prolong'd  his  breath. 
Well  might  you  think  lie  fpent  his  future  years 
In  prayer,  and  fading,  and  re{>enrant  tears. 
— Bur,  O  vain  hope  ! — the  truly  Savage  crie<;, 
*'  Pricfis,  and  their  flavilh  do(5lrincs,  i  defpife. 

«•  shaU  I 

*'  Who,  by  fi-ee-thinking  to  free  atflion  fu  'd, 

**  la  midnight  brawls  a  deathlefs  name  acquir'J, 

**  Now  ftoop  to  learn  of  ecclefiaftic  men  * — 

**  — No,  arm'd  with  rhyme,  at  priefts  1 11  take  my  aim. 

"  Tho\igh  prudence  bids  me  murder  but  their  fame  " 

"  Weekly  Mifcellmy." 

An  anfwer  was  publiflicd  in  "  Tlic  Gentleman's  Magazine,'» 
\kritten  by  an  unknown  hand,  from  which  the  following  line* 
are  fclc^cd  : 

"  Transform'd  by  thoughilefs  rage,  and  midnight  wine» 
From  mahce  free,  and  pufh'd  with;mt  defign  ; 
In  cijual  brawl  if  Savage  lung'd  a  thruft, 
And  brought  the  youth  a  viftim  to  the  dufl ; 
So  ftrong  tl^  h  ind  of  accident  appears, 
The  royal  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeance  clears. 

Inftead  of  wafting;  "  all  thy  future  years, 
**  Savage,  in  prayer  and  vain  repentant  teais ;" 

Exert 
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*  But  a  return  of  Iiive£live  was  not  thouo-ht  a 
fufficient  piinidiment.  The  Court  of  KinQ-'s 
Bench  was  therefore  moved  agai;i{l  him,  and 
lie  was  obliged  to  return  an  anfwer  to  a  charge 
ofobfceniry.  It  was  urged,  in  his  defence, 
that  obfcenity  w?.s  criminal  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote  the  practice  of  vice  ;  but 
that  Mr.  Savage  had  only  introduced  obfcene 
ideas  with  the  view  of  expoiing  them  to  detef- 
tation,  and -of  amending  the  age,  bv  fhevv^ing 
rlic  deformity  of  wickednefs.      This   p!ea  was 

Exeit  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  age, 
To  curb  the  pricft,  and  fink  his  high-church  rage ; 
To  (hew  what  frauds  the  lioly  veftments  hide, 
The  nefts  of  avarice,  kift,  and  pedant  pride  : 
.  Then  change  the  fcene,  let  merit  brightly  (hine. 
And  round  tlie  patriot  twift  the  wreath  divine  ; 
The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame  ; 
In  well-tun'd  bys  tranfmit  a  Fofler's  name  j 
Touch  every  palTion  with  harmonious  art. 
Exalt  the  genius,  and  correal  the  heait. 
Thus  future  times  fhall  royal  grace  extol : 
Thus  polilh'd  lines  thy  prefent  fame  enrol. 
■ -But  trrant ' 


■Malicioufly  that  Savage  plung'dthe  fl 


And  made  the  youth  its  fliining  vengeance  feel : 
My  foul  abhors  the  a(ft,  the  man  detefls. 
Bat  more  the  bigotry  of  prieftly  breafts. 

"  Gentleman's  Magazine,  May,  1735."       ^^'  /• 
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admitted  ;  and  Sir  Philip  YorUc,  who  the  n 
prclidcd  in  that  court,  diimilicd  the  infor- 
mation wiUi  encomiums  upon  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  Mr  Savage's  writings.  'J  he 
profecution,  however,  anhvcred  in  tome  mca- 
fure  the  purpolc  ot  thofc  by  whom  it  was  fct 
on  foot;  for  Mr.  Savage  was  fo  far  intimi- 
dated bv  it,  that,  when  the  edition  of  hi> 
poem  was  fold,  he  did  not  venture  to  reprint 
it  ;  fo  that  it  w^as  in  a  Ihort  lime  for<;ottcn, 
or  foreottcn   bv    ail   but  thole    whom   it   of* 

O  J 

fended. 

It  is  faid,  that  fomc  endeavours  were  ufed 
to  inccnfe  the  Qiiecn  againll:  him ;  but  hc^ 
found  advocates  to  obviate  at  Icali  part  of  their 
cffe£t  ;  for  though  he  was  never  advanced,  )ic 
flill  continued  to  receive  his  penfion. 

Tliis  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  liim 
than  any  incident  of  his  Ufc ;  and,  as  his 
condufl  cannot  be  vindicated,  it  is  proper  to 
fccure  his  memory  from  reproacli,  by  in- 
forming thofe  whom  he  made  liis  enemies, 
that  he  ^ver  intended  to  repeat  the  provoca- 
tion ;  and  that,  though,  vvlienevcr  he  thought 
he  had  any  reafon  to  complain  q\  the  clergy, 
he  ufed  to  threaten  them  with  a  new  edition  of 

•'The 
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**  The  Progrefs  of  a  Divine,"  it  was  his  calm 
and  fettled  refolution  to  fupprcf?  it  for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  re- 
paration for  the  folly  or  injuflice  with  which 
he  might  be  charged,  by  writing  another 
poem,  called  **  The  Progrefs  of  a  Free-think" 
*'  er,"  whom  he  intended  to  lead  through  ali 
the  flages  of  vice  and  follv,  to  convert  him 
from  virtue  to  wickednefs,  and  from  reli^ioa 
to  infidelity-,  by  all  the  modifn  fophiftry  ufed 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  at  lail  to  difmifs  him  by 
his  own  hand  into  the  other  world. 

7'hat  he  did  not  execute  this  delkn,  Is  a  real 
lofs  to  mankind,  for  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  fcencs  of  debauchery  to  have  failed 
in  his  reprefcntations  of  them,  and  too  zealous 
for  virtue  not  to  have  reprcfent^d  them  in  fucb 
a  manner  as  fhould  cxpoie  them  either  to  ridi- 
cule or  detellation. 

But  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and 
laid  alkie,  till  the  vigour  of  his  imagination 
was  fpent,  and  tlie  cfFervefccnce  of  inventiou 
bad  fubfided  ;  but  foon  gave  way  to  fomc  other 
defign,  which  pleafed  by  its  novelty  for  awhile, 
and  thsn  was  neg]e£led  like  the  former. 
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He  was  ftlll  in  his  nfual  exigences,  having 
no  certain  fuppoit  but  the  penfion  allowed  him 
by  the  Qnecn,  which,  though  it  might  have 
kept  an  cxa£t  ceconomifl  from  v/ant,  was  very 
far  from  beina;  fufficient  for  Mr.  Sava^^e,  who 
had  never  been  accurtomed  to  difmil's  any  of 
liis  appetites  without  the  gratification  which 
they  folicitcd,  and  whom  nothing  but  want 
of  money  withheld  from  partaking  of  every 
plcafure  that  fell  within  his  view. 

His  condufl  with  regard  to  his  penHon  was 
very  particular.  No  fooner  had  he  changed 
the  bill,  than  he  vaniflied  from  the  fight  of  all 
bis  acquaintance,  and  lav  for  fome  time  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  the  enquiries  that  friendfliip  or 
curlofitv  could  make  after  him  ;  at  length  he 
appeared  again  pcnnylefs  as  before,  but  never 
informed  even  thofe  whom  he  feemed  to  re- 
gard moft,  where  he  had  been  ;  nor  was  his 
retreat  ever  difcovercd. 

This  was  his  conflant  pra£lice  during  the 
whole  time  that  he  received  the  peniion  from 
the  Queen  :  he  regularly  disappeared  and 
returned.  He,  indeed,  afhrmed  that  he  retired 
to  fludy,  and  that  the  money  fupported  him  in 
folitude  for  many  months  j  but  his  friends  de- 
clared, 
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clarcd,  that  the  Ihort  time  in  which  it  wa^ 
fpent  fufficiently  confuted  his  own  account  of 
his  condu6l. 

His  poHtenefs  and  his  wit  flill  raifed  him 
friends,  who  were  defirous  offettina;  him  at 
length  free  from  that  indigence  by  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  oppreiTcd ;  and  therefore 
folicited  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  favour  with 
fo  much  earneftnefs,  that  thev  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  of  tiie  next  place  that  fhould  become  va- 
cant, not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
This  promife  was  made  with  an  uncommon 
declaration,  "  that  it  was  not  the  promife  of 
'*  a  miniflcr  to  a  petitioner,  but  of  a  friend  to 
*'  his  friend." 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himfelf  fet  at 
eafe  for  ever,  and,  as  he  obferves  in  a  poem 
written  on  that  incident  of  his  life,  truded  and 
was  trufted  :  but  foon  found  that  his  confidence 
was  ill-grounded,  and  this  friendly  promife 
was  not  inviolable.  He  fpent  a  long  time  in 
folicitations,  and  at  lad  defpaircd  and  defifled. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  riven 
the  miniller  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  he 
fhould  not  ftrengthen  his  own  intereft  by  ad- 
vancing him,  for  he  had  taken  care  to  diftin- 

M   3  guills 
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Ciuih  liimfclf  in  coffee-honfes  as  an  advocate 
for  the  miniilry  of  the  laft  vears  of  Qiicen  Anne, 
and  was  ahvavs  rcadv  to  iuftifv  the  conduct, 
md  exalt  the  character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
whom  he  mentions  with  great  regard  in  an  Rpiftle 
upon  Authors,  w-hicli  he  wrote  about  that  time  ; 
but  was  too  wife  to  pubHlh,  and  of  which  only 
fome  fragments  have  appeared,  inferted  by  him 
in  the  *'  Mafrazine"  after  his  retirement. 

To  defpair  was  not,  however,  the  character 
o^  Savage;  when  one  patronage  failed,  he  had 
recourfe  to  another.  The  prince  was  now  cx- 
tremeiv  popular,  and  b'\d  very  liberally  reward- 
ed the  merit  of  fome  wrirers  whom  Mr.  Sa- 
vaf^e  did  not  think  fuperior  to  himfelf,  and 
therefore  he  refolved  to  addrcfs  a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpofe  he  made  choice  of  a  iubje6t 
vJiich  could  regard  onlv  pcrfons  of  the  higheft 
rank  and  grc.itcO  afriucncc,  a!id  which  was  there- 
fore proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  a  prince  ;  and  having  retired  for 
fome  tinjc  to  Richmond,  that  he  might  profe- 
cute  his  dcficn  in  full  tranrjuillitv,  without  the 
temptations  of  plcafure,  or  the  felicitations  of 
creditors,  by  which  his  meditations  were  in 
CTual  dancer  of  beinc^difconccrttd,  he  producc-d 

a  poem, 
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a  poem,   '*  Oji   Public   Spirit,  with   regard  to 
'^  Publick  Works.'* 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extenfive,  a'ld 
compriles  a  mukitude  of  topicks,  each  of  wliich 
might  furiiilh  matter  fufficient  for  a  long  per- 
formance, and  of  which  fome  have  already  em- 
ployed more  eminent  writers  ;  bat  as  he  was 
perhaps  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole 
extent  of  his  own  defign,  and  was  writing  to 
obtain  a  fupply  of  wants  too  prclhng  to  admit 
of  long  or  "accurate  enquiries,  he  palTes  negli- 
gently over  many  publick  works,  which,  even 
in  his  own  opinion,  delerycd  to  be  more  elabo- 
rately treated* 

But  thouc:h  he  may  fometimcs  dif^npoint 
his  reader  by  tranfient  touches  upoil  thefe  fub- 
ic£ls,  which  have  often  been  conlidered,  and 
therefore  naturally  raifc  expectations,  he  niuft 
be  allowed  amply  to  compcnfate  his  omilTions, 
by  expatiating,  in  the  conclafion  of  his  work^ 
•upon  a  kind  of  beneficence  not  yet  celebrated 
by  any  eminent  poet,  though  it  now  appears 
more  fufceptibleof  embelliihments,  more  adapt- 
ed to  exalt  the  ideas,  and  aifeft  the  paffions, 
than  manv  of  thofe  which  have  hitherto  been 
thought  molt  worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verfe. 

M  4  The 
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The    fcttlcment  of  colonics    in    uninhabited 
countries,  the  c{labllfl-imcnt   of  thofe   in   fecu- 
rity,  whofc  misfortunes  have  made  their  own 
count  y  no  longer  plcafmg  or  fafc,  the    acqui- 
fition  of  property   witliout  injury   to   any,   the 
appropriation  of  tlie  wade  and  kixuriant  l-)oun- 
ties  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of  lliofe  gifts 
which  heaven  has  fcattcred  upon  regions  uncul- 
tivated an.d  UP. occupied,  cannot  be  conddercd 
without  giving  v\\c  to  a  great  number  of  plca- 
fms;  ideas,  and  bewildering  the  imagination    in 
delightful   proi*pe(fl:s  ;  and,   therefore,   whatever 
fpcculations  thcv  may  produce  in  tliofe  who  have 
confined  themfelvcs  to  political   fludies,    natu- 
rally fixed  the  attention,  and   excited   the   ap- 
plaufe,  of  a  poet.     The   politician,    when   he" 
confiders  men  driven  into  other  countries   for 
ihcltcr,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  forefls  and   de- 
fjrts,  and  pafs  their  lives  and   fix  their   poflc- 
rity  in  the   lemoteft  corners   of  the  world,  to 
avoid  thofe  hardfhiips  which  thev  fufFer  or  fear 
in  their  native  place,  may  very  properly  en- 
cjuirc,  why  the  legiflaturc  does  not  provide  a 
remedy  for  ihcfe  miferies,  rather  than  encou- 
rage ai  efcape  from  them.     He  may  conclude, 
.that  the  flight  of  every  honcft  man  is  a   lofs  to 
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the  community ;  that  thofe  who  are  unhappy 
without  guilt  ought  to  be  relieved  ;  and  the  life, 
which  i3   overburthened  by  accidental  calami- 
ties, fet  at  eafe  by  the  care  of  the  publick  ;  and 
that  thofe,   who  have  by  mifcondufl  forfeited 
their  claim  to  favour,  ought  rather  to  be   made 
ufeful  to  the  fociety  which   they  have  injured, 
than  be  driven  from  it.     But  the   poet  is   em- 
ployed in  a  more  pleahng  undertaking  than  that 
of  propolnig  laws  which,  however  juft  or  ex- 
pedient,  will  never  be  made,  or  endeavouring 
to  reduce  to   rational   fchemes  of  government 
focieties  wliich  were  formed  by  cliance,    and 
are  conducted  by  the  private  palTions   of  thofe 
who  prefide  in  them.     He  guides  the  unhappy 
fugitive  from  want  and  perfecution,  to  plcntv, 
quiet,  and  fecurity,  and  feats  him  in  fcenes  of 
peaceful  folitude,  and  undiilurbed  rcpofe. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  amidft  the  pleafing 
fentiments  which  this  profpe6l  of  retirement 
fuggefled  to  him,  to  cenfure  thofe  crimes 
which  have  been  generally  committed  by  the 
difcoverers  of  new  regions,  and  to  expofe  the 
enormous  wickednefs  of  making  war  upon 
barbarous  nations  becaufe  they  cannot  ref]l>, 
and  of  invading   countries   becaufe   they   are 

fruitful; 
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fruitful;  of  extending  navigation  only  to  pro- 
pagate vice,  and  of  viiiting  diftani  lands  only 
to  lav  them  waAc.  lie  has  alTertcd  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  lup- 
prcfs  that  pride  which  inclines  men  to  imagine 
that  right  is  the  confequence  of  povver. 

His  dcfcription  of  the  various  miferies  which 
force  men  to  feck  for  refuge  in  diilant  coun^- 
tiies,  affords  another  inllance  of  his  proficien- 
cy in  the  important  and  exteniu'e  fludy  of  hu- 
man life;  and  the  tendernefs  with  which  h.c 
recounts  them,  another  proof  of  his  humanity 
and  benevolence. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  clofe  of  this  poem 
difcovcrs  a  change  which  experience  had  made 
in  Mr.  Savage's  opinions.  In  a  poem  written 
by  him  in  his  youth,  and  publiflied  in  his  Mil* 
cellanies,  he  declares  his  contempt  of  the  con- 
tra£lcd  views  and  narrow  profpeds  of  the  mid- 
dle llate  of  life,  and  declares  his  refolution  ei- 
ther to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled 
like  the  fhrub;  but  in  this  poem,  though  ad- 
dreffed  to  a  prince,  he  mentions  this  flate  of 
life  as  comprifing  thofe  who  ought  mod  to  at- 
tract reward,  thofe  who  merit  mofl  t'le  confi- 
dence of  power  and  tlic  familiarity  of  greatnefs; 

andy 
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and,  accidentally  mcntiouing  this  paflage  to 
one  of  his  friends,  declared,  that  in  his  ool- 
nion  all  the  virtue  of  mankind  was  compre- 
hended in  that  ftate. 

In  defcribinjz;  villas  and  eardcns,  lie  did  not 
omit  to  condemn  that  abfurd  cufcom  which 
prevails  amonc:;  the  [:^ngli(h,  of  permitting  fer- 
vants  to  receive  money  from  Grangers  for  the 
enteitainment  that  they  receive,  and  therefore 
inferted  in  hi:  poem  thcfe  lines: 

But  what  the  flou'ering  pride  of  gardens  rare, 

However  royal,  or  however  fair, 

If  gates,  V.  h'ch  to  accefs  fhonld  fiill  give  way, 

Ope  but,  like  Peter's  paradife,  for  pay  ? 

If  f>erqinfited  varlets  frequent  Hand, 

And  rach  new  walk  muft  a  new  tax  demand  ? 

What  foreign  eye  but  with  contempt  furveys  ? 

What  Mule  fliall  from  oblivion  ffiaich  their  praife  ? 

But  before  the  publication  of  his  performance 
he  recollected,  that  the  Qiieen  allowed  her  gar- 
den and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be  fhewn  for 
money,  and  that  fhe  fo  openly  countenanced 
the  pravf^ice  that  Ihe  had  beftowed  the  privi- 
lege of  Ihewing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a 
man,  whofe  merit  Ihc  valued  herfelf  upon  re- 
warding, 
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warding,  though  Ihe  gave  him  only  the  liberty 
of  difgracing  his  country. 

He  therefore  thought,  witli  more  prudence 
than  was  often  exerted  by  him,  that  the  publi- 
cation of  thefe  lines  might  be  officioufly  rcpre- 
Tcnted  as  an  infult  upon  the  Qiiccn,  to  vvliom 
he  owed  his  life  and  his  fubfil\cnce  ;  and  that 
tlic  propriety  of  his  obfervation  would  be  no 
fccuritv  againil  the  ccnfures  which  the  unfea- 
lbnab!cnefs  of  it  might  draw  upon  him;  he 
therefore  fupprefTcd  the  pafl'ige  in  the  firfl:  edi- 
tion, but  after  the  Queen's  death  thought  the 
fame  caution  no  longer  ncceflary,  and  rcilorcd 
it  to  the  proper  place. 

The  poem  was  therefore  publifhed  without 
anv  political  faults,  and  infcribed  to  the  Prince; 
but  Mr.  Savage,  having  no  friend  upon  whom 
he  could  prevail  to  prefent  it  to  him,  had  no 
other  method  of  attravf^ing  his  obfcrvation  than 
the  publication  of  frequent  advertifcmcnts,  and 
therefore  received  no  reward  from  liis  patron, 
however  generous  on  other  occafions. 

This  difappointment  he  never  mentioned 
without  indignation,  being  by  fome  means  or 
other  confident  that  the  prince  v»as  not  igno- 
rant of  his   addrefs   to  him;   and   infinuatcd, 
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that,  if  any  advances  in  popularity  could  have 
been  made  by  diftinguifliing  him,  he  had  not 
written  without  notice,  or  without  rew\ird. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  prefented  his 
poem  in  perlbn,  and  fent  to  the  printer  for  a 
copy  with  that  defign  ;  but  either  his  opinion 
changed,  or  his  relblutiou  deferted  him,  and 
he  continued  to  refent  neglcvft  without  attempt- 
ing to  force  himfelf  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  publick  much  more  favourable 
than  his  patron,  for  onlv  feventy-two  w^ere 
fold,  though  the  performance  was  much  com- 
mended by  fome  whofc  judgement  in  that  kind 
of  writing  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage 
eafily  reconciled  himfelf  to  mankind  without 
imputing  any  defeft  to  his  work,  by  obferving 
that  his  poem  was  unluckily  publifhed  two  davs 
after  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  by 
confequcnce  at  a  time  when  all  thofe  who  could 
becxpeded  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 
paring for  their  departure,  or  engaged  in  takir.g 
leave  of  others  upon  their  difmiflion  from  pub- 
lick  affairs. 

It  mull  be  however  allowed,  in  juftification 
of  the  publick,  that  this  performance  is  not 
the  moll  excellent  of  Mr.  Savage's  works ;  and 
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that,  ibougli  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain 
manv  (Iriking  fcntimcnts,  majcltic  lines,  and 
juft  obfervatio'is,  it  is  in  general  not  fufficient- 
ly  polilbed  in  the  language,  or  enlivened  in 
the  imagery,  or  digefled  in  the  plaJi. 

Tims  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the 
alleviation  of  his  poverty,  which  was  fucli  as 
very  few  could  have  fiipported  with  ctjual  pa- 
tience ;  but  to  which,  it  mull  likewife  be  con- 
felTcd,  that  few  would  have  been  expofed  who 
received  punctually  fiftv  pounds  a  year:  a  i"a- 
lary  which,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
demands  of  vanity  and  luxuiy,  is  yet  found 
fufhcient  to  fupport  families  above  v/ant,  and 
was  undoubtedlv  more  than  the  neccifities  of 
life  require. 

But  no  fooner  had  he  received  his  penf]on, 
tlian  he  withdrew  to  his  darling  privacy,  from 
which  he  returnixl  in'Ti  lliort  time  to  liis  for- 
mer diftrefs,  and  for  fome  part  of  the  vear  gc- 
Dcrallv  lived  by  ch.ance,  eating  only  when  he 
was  invited  to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances, 
from  which  the  meanncfs  of  his  drcfs  often  ex- 
cluded him,  wh.n  tiie  politenefs  and  variety 
of  Iiis  canverfation  would  have  been  thoucht  a 
fuificicnt  recompence  for  his  entertainment. 

He 
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lie  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined, 
and  pailcd  the  night  fometimes  in  mean  houfes, 
wliicli  are  tetopen  at  nighat  to  anycafiial  wanderer?, 
fometimes  in  cellars,  among  the  riot  and  fihh 
of  the  meancll  and  mod:  profiigate  of  the  rab- 
ble ;  and  fometimes,  when  he  had  not  moncv 
to  fupport  even  the  expcnces  of  thefc  recepta- 
cles, walked  about  the  ilrects  till  he  was  wcars^ 
and  lav  down  in  the  fummer  upon  a  bulk,  or 
in  the  winter,  with  his  alTociatcs  in  poverty, 
among  the  allies  of  a  glafs-houfe. 

In  this  manner  were  paifcd  thofe  davs  and 
ihofe  nights  which  nature  had  enabled  him  to 
liave  employed  in  elevated  fpeculations,  ufcful 
ftudies,  or  pkafmg  converfation.  On  a  bulk, 
in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glafs  hnulc,  among  thieves 
and  beggars,  was  to  be  found  the  Author  of 
^Ih?  IVandercry  the  man  of  exalted  fentiment-\ 
cxtenfivc  views,  and  curious  obfervations  ;  the 
man  whole  remarks  on  life  might  have  alhiled 
the  fiatcfman,  whofe  ideas  of  virtue  might  have 
enlightened  the  moralill:,  whofe  eloquence 
might  have  influenced  fcnates,  and  whofe  deli- 
cacv  might  have  polilhed  courts. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined  that  fuch  neccili- 
tics  Alight  Ibmetimc^  force  him  upon  diijcputa- 
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blc  prncliccs  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  thcfc  lines 
in  *'  'J'hc  Wanderer"  were  occafioned  by  his 
refle£lIons  on  his  own  condinfl : 

1  hou<;h  mifery  leads  to  hippincfs,  and  truth, 
Unequal  to  the  load,  tliis  languid  youth, 
(O,  let  none  cenfure,  if,  untried  by  grief, 
If,  amidtl  woe,  unreiiipted  by  relief,) 
He  lloop'd  reluctant  to  low  arts  of  fliame, 
Which  then,  cv'n  then  he  fcorn'd,  and  blufli'd  to 
name. 

"Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  cer- 
tain to  be  folicited  for   fmall   fu:iis,   which  the 
frequency  of  the   rcqucfl   made  iii  time  conli- 
dcrable,  and  he  was  therefore  quickly   (hunned 
bv  thofc  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to 
be    trufled  with  his   nccefTitics  ;  but   his   ram- 
bling manner  of  life,  and   conftant  appearance 
at  houfcs   of  publick  refort,  always   procured 
him  a  new  fucccflion  of  friends,  whofe   kind- 
nefs  had  r.ot  l">een   cxhaullcd   by   repeated   re- 
qucfts  ;  fo  that  he  was  feldom  abfoiutely  with- 
out refourcts,  but  had  in  his  utmofl:  exigences 
this  comfort,  tliat  he  always  imagined   himfelf 
fure  of  fpeeu  .  relief. 

It  was   ohfcrved,  that  he   always    afked   fa- 
vours of  this  kind  without  the  lealt  fubmiflion 

or 
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or  apparent  conrcioufnefs  of  dependence,  and 
that  he  did  not  feem  to  look  upon  a  compliance 
■with  his  requeft  as  an  obligation  that  defcrved. 
anv  extraordinary  acknowledgements ;  but  a 
rcfufal  was  refented  by  him  as  an  affront,  or 
complained  of  as  an  injury;  nor  did  he  rendily 
reconcile  himfclf  to  thofe  who  either  denied  to 
lend,  or  gave  him  afterwards  any  intimation 
that  thev  expe£led  to  be  repaid. 

He  was  fometimes  fo  far  compaflionated  by 
thofe  who  knew  both  his  merit  and  dillrelTes, 
that  tliev "  received  him  into  their  families, 
but  they  foon  difcovered  him  to  be  a  very 
incommodious  inmate  ;  for,  being  always  ac- 
cuftomed  to  an  irregular  manner  of  life,  he 
could  not  coniine  himfelf  to  any  uated  hours, 
or  pav  anv  regard  to  the  rules  of  a  family,  but 
^vould  prolong  his  converfation  till  midnight, 
without  conlidering  that  bulinefs  might  require 
liis  friend's  application  in  the  morning;  and, 
when  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf  to  retire  to  bed, 
was  not,  without  equal  difficulty,  called  up  to 
dinner;  it  was  therefore  impolfible  to  pay  him 
any  dillinction  without  the  entire  fubvcrlion  oi 
all  oeconomy,  a  kind  of  eilabjiimieat  which, 
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^vhcrcvcr  he  went,  he   alwnvs  appeared   amhl- 
lious  to  ovcithrow. 

It  mud  therefore  be  acknowledged,  in  jufti- 
fication  ofnianknid,  that  it  was  not  always  by 
the  negligence  or  coldnefs  of  his  friends  that 
Savage  was  diftrefTed,  but  becaufe  it  was  in 
reality  very  difficult  to  prefcrve  him  long  in  a 
l\ate  of  cafe.  To  fupply  him  with  money  was 
a  hopelefs  attempt ;  for  no  fooner  did  he  fee 
himfelf  mafler  of  a  fum  fufficient  to  fet  him 
free  from  care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  pro- 
fufc  and  luxurious.  When  once  he  had  en* 
tcred  a  tavern,  or  engaged  in  afchcmc  of  plea- 
furc,  he  never  retired  till  want  of  money 
obliged  him  to  fome  new  expedient.  If  he 
was  entertained  in  a  family,  nothing  was  any 
longer  to  Ix;  regarded  there  but  amufcments 
and  jollity  ;  wlierever  Savage  entered,  he  im- 
mediately cxpccled  that  order  and  bufincfs 
lliould  f^v  before  him,  that  all  fhould  thence- 
forward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that  no  dull 
principle  of  domeilick  management  Ihould  be 
oppofed  to  his  inclination,  or  intrude  upon  his 

gaiety. 

His  diflrefi'es,  however  afllictive,  never  de- 
leted him;  in  his  lowcfl  ftate  he  wanted  not 
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fpirit  to  affert  the  natural  dignity  of  wit,  and 
was  always  ready  to  rcprefs  that  infolence 
which  the  fupcriority  of  fortune  incited,  and 
to  trample  on  tb.at  reputation  which  rofe  upon 
anv  ether  bafis  than  that  of  merit :  h.c  never 
admitted  any  grofs  famiharities,  or  fuhmitted 
to  be  treated  otiicrwife  than  as  an  cquaL  Once, 
when  he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or  clothes, 
one  of  his  friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remarka- 
ble for  moderation  in  his  profperitv,  left  a 
meflage,  that  he  defired  to  fee  him  about  nine 
in  the  morning.  Savage  knew  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  aiTill:  him,  but  was  very  much 
difgufled  that  he  Ihould  prcfume  to  prefcribe 
the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and,  I  believe,  rc- 
fufed  to  viiit  him,  and  rejecled  his  kindnefs. 

The  fame  invincible  temper,  whether  firm- 
nefs  or  obftinacy,  appeared  in  his  conduct  to 
the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very  fre- 
quently demanded  that  tlie  allowance  which 
was  once  paid  him  fhould  be  reilored ;  but 
with  whom  he  never  appeared  to  entertain  for 
a  moment  the  thought  of  foliciting  a  reconci- 
liation, and  whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all 
the  haughtinefs  of  fupcriority,  and  all  the  bit- 
tcrncfs  of  refentment.     He  wrote  to   him,  not 
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in  a  llylc  of  rupplication  or  refpcjEl,  but  of  re- 
proach, menace,  and  contempt ;  and  appealed 
dLtcrmincil,  if  lie  ever  regained  his  allowance, 
to  hold  it  only  by  the  right  of  conquefl:. 

As  manv  more  can  diicover  tliat  a  man  is 
richer  than  that  he  is  wifer  than  themfelves, 
fupcrioritv  of  undcrftanding  is  not  fo  readily 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune  ;  nor  is  that 
han^^htinefs,  which  the  confcioufnefs  of  great 
abilities  incites,  borne  with  the  fame  fabmif- 
lion  as  the  tvrannv  of  afhuence  ;  and  therefore 
Savage,  bv  afferting  his  claim  to  deference  and 
regard,  and  by  treating  ihofe  with  contempt 
whom  better  fortune  animated  to  rebel  againft 
him,  did  not  fail  to  raife  a  great  number  of 
enemies  in  the  different  clafTes  of  mankind. 
Thofe  who  thought  themfelves  raifed  above 
him  by  the  advantages  of  riches,  hated  him 
becaufe  they  found  no  prote£lion  from  the  pe- 
tulance of  his  wit.  Thofe  who  were  cfleemed 
for  their  writings  feared  him  as  a  critic,  and 
maligned  him  as  a  rival,  and  aimofl  all  the' 
fmaller  wits  were  his  profefied  enemies. 

Among  thcfe  Mr.  Miller  fo  far  indulged  his 
refentmcnt  as  to  ijitroduce  him  in  a  farce,  and 
dire6t  him  to  be  pcrfonated  on  the  flage,  in  a 
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drefs  like  that  which  he  thicn  wore  ;  a  mean  in- 
fult,  which  only  infiniiated  that  Savage  had 
bat  one  coat,  and  which  was  therefore  defpifed 
bv  him   rather  than   refcnted  ;  for  thoii:!;h   he 
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wrote  a  lampoon  againii  Miller,  he  never 
printed  it:  and  as  no  other  perfon  onght  to 
profccute  that  revenge  from  which  tlie  perfon 
who  was  injured  delifled,  I  fhall  not  preferve 
"what  Mr.  Savage  fupprelTed  ;  of  which  the  pub- 
hcation  would  indeed  have  been  a  puniflimcnt 
too  fevcre  for  fo  impotent  an  afTault. 
I'-'Ttie  great  hardlhips  of  poverty  were  to  Sa- 
vage not  the  want  of  lodging  or  of  food,  but 
the  negle£l  and  contempt  which  it  drew  upon 
him.  He  complained  that  as  iiis  affairs  grew 
defperate,  he  found  his  reputation  for  capacitv 
viiibly  decline  ;  that  his  opinion  in  qucftions 
of  criticifm  was  no  longer  regarded,  when  his 
coat  was  out  of  fafhion ;  and  that  thofe  who, 
in  the  interval  of  his  profperitv,  were  ahvays 
-encouraging  him  to  great  undertakings  by  en- 
comiums on  his  genius  and  aluiranccs  of  fuc- 
cefs,  now  received  any  mention  of  his  deiign^ 
with  cokhicfs,  thought  that  the  fuhjeds  on 
^wliich  he  propoied  to  write  were  very  difficult, 
-and  w^i^dVeady  ta  inform  him,  that  the  event 
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of  a  poem  was  uncertain,  that  an  authpr  our;ht 
to  employ  much  time  in  the  confidcration  of 
his  plan,  and  not  prefume  to  fit  down  to  write 
in  confidence  of  a  few  curfory  iditas,  and  a  fu- 
pei'ficial  knowledge  ;  difficulties  were  Parted  on 
all  iidcs,  and  he  was  no  longer  qualified  for 
any  performance  but  *'  Tl:c  "\'oluntccr  Lau- 
•*  rcat." 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  dc^ 
prcilcd  him ;  for  he  alwavs  preferved  ^  llcady 
confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  ^nd  believed 
notliincr  above  his  reach,  which  he  Ihould  at 
any  time  earneftiy  endeavour  to  attain.  He 
formed  fchemcs  of  the  fame  kind  with  regard 
to  knowledge  and  to  fortune,  and  flattered  him- 
felf  with  advances  to  be  made  in  fcience,  as 
with  riches,  to  be  enjoyed  in  feme  diHant  pe» 
riod  of  his  life.  Fpr  the  acquifition  of  know- 
ledge he  was  ii^deed  far  better  qualified  than  for 
that  of  riches  ;  for  he  was  naturally  inqaifitive,. 
and  defirous  of  the  converfation  of  thofe  tVoii\ 
whom  any  information  \yas  to  be  obtained,  but 
by  no  means  folicitous  to  improve  thofe  oppor- 
tunities that  were  fometimes  offered  of  raifing 
his  fortune ;  and  he  was  remarkably  retentive 
pf  his  ideas,  which,  when  once  he  was  m  pof- 
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ftf^Ton  bftliem,' rarely  forfook  liim ;  a  quality 
which  could  never  be  communicated  to  his 
mo  lie  V. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  iii 
expe61ation  that  the  Queen  would  feme  time 
recollcft  her  promife,  he  had  recourle  to  the 
ufual  pra6\ice  of  writers,  and  publilhed  propo- 
fals  for  printing  his  works  by  fubfcriptioii,  to 
which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  ma- 
ny who  had  not  a  better  right  to  the  favour  of 
the  publick ;  but,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  he 
did  not  iind  the  v.orld  equally  inclined  to  fa- 
vour him  ;  and  he  obferved,  with  fome  dif- 
content,  that,  though  he  offered  his  works  at 
half  a  guinea,  he  was  able  to  procure  but  a 
fmall  number  in  comparifon  with  thofe  who 
fubfcribed  twice  as  much  to  Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  faw 
his  propofals  negle£lcd  by  the  Queen,  who  pa- 
tronifed  Mr.  Duck's  with  uncommon  ardour, 
and  incited  a  competition  among  thofe  who  at- 
tended the  court,  who  fliould  moft  promote  his 
intereft,  and  who  fliould  firlt  offer  a  fub- 
fcription.  This  wa?  a  diilindlion  to  w^hich 
Mr.  Savage  made  no  fcruple  of  afferting,  that 
his  birth,    his  misfortunes,    and  his  genms, 
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pave  a  fiircr  title,  than   could   be   pleaded   by 

hnii  on  whom  it  was  conferred. 

Savage's  applications  were  liowcver  not  uni- 
vcrfally  iinfucccfsful  ;  for  fomc  oF  the  noljjlity 
countenanced  his  defign,  encouraged  liis  pro*- 
pofals,  and  ruhrcri]')cd  with  great  libcrahty, 
Jle  related  of  the  Duke  of  Cliandos  particular* 
Jy,  that,  upon  receiving  his  proposals,  he  lent 
liim  ten  guineas. 

liut  the  money  which  his  fubfcriptions  af- 
forded him  was  not  lefs  volatile  than  that  wliich 
he  received  from  his  other  Ichemes  ;  whenever 
a  fubfcription  was  paid  him,  he  went  to  a  ta- 
vern ;  and,  as  money  fo  colle(Sled  is  necellarily 
received  in  fmall  fums,  he  never  was  able  to 
fend  his  poems  to  the  prefs,  but  for  many 
years  continued  his  folicitation,  and  Iquandcr- 
cd  whatever  he  obtained. 

This  projcfV  of  printing  liis  works  was  frc- 
qucndv  rtvivcd  ;  and,  as  ins  ])ropofals  grew 
obfolcte,  n  w  ones  wr^re  }>rii\ted  witli  Irelher 
dates.  To  form  fc hemes'  lor  the  publication, 
x^'a«>  r;nc  of  his  favourite  amuiemcnts;  nor  was 
lie  ever  more  at  cafe  than  wjjen,  with  any 
friend  who  r?adilv  fell  in  with  his  fchcmes,  he 
T^as  ad juitij'ig  the  print,  foimiag  Uic  advertiic- 
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mcnts,  and  regulating  the  diipeifioi*  -ef  his 
new  edition,  which  he  really  intended  ttonie 
time  to  pnblilh,  ard  which,  a-s  long  as  experi- 
ence had  fliewn  him  the  impoflibility  of  print- 
ing the  volume  together,  he  at  lail  determined 
to  divide  into  wceklv  or  monthly  numbers, 
that  the  profits  of  the  lirft  might  fupply  the 
expences  of  the  next. 

Thus  he  I'pent  his  time  in  mean  expedients 
and  tormenting  fufpenfe,  living  for  the  greateft 
part  iiTrfeaiT'of  proiecutions  from  his  creditors, 
and.confcqucntly  ikulk-ing  in  obfcure  parts  of 
tiic.  town,  of  which  he  was  no  flrancrer  to  the 
remote rt  corners.  But  wherever  he  came,  his 
addrefs  fe cured  him  friends,  whom  his  necelfi- 
ti.'s  foon  alienated  ;  fo  that  he  had  perhaps  a 
more  numerous  acquaintance  than  any  man 
ever  before  attained,  there  being  fcarcely  any 
pcrlon  eminent  on  anv  account  to  whom  he 
was  not  known,  or  whofe  charavSler  he  was  not 
in  lome  de<'rce  able  to  delineate. 

To  the  acquiiition  of  this  extenfive  acquain- 
tance every  circumilance  of  his  life  contributed. 
He  excelled  in  the  arts  of  oonvcTfation,  and 
therefore  willingly  praclifcd  them.  He  had 
feidom  any  home,  or  even  a  lodging  In  which 

he 
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he  could  be  private  -,  and  thcroforc  was  V^T'iven 
into  public-houfcs  for  the  common  conve^^ 
niences  of  hfe  and  fupports  of  nature.  He  was 
always  ready  to  comply  with  everv  invitation, 
having  no  employment  to  withhold  him,  and 
often  no  money  to  provide  for  himfclf ;  aiid 
by  dining  with  one  company,  he  never  failed 
of  obtaining  an  introduction  into  another. 

Thus  dillipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  cafual 
his  fubliftence  ;  yet  did  not   the   diftraftion  of 
liis  views  hinder  him  from   refleftion,   nor  the 
uncertainty  of  his  condition  deprefs  his  gaiety* 
When   he   had   wandered   about  without   any' 
fortunate  adventure  by  which  he  \vas  led  intX3 
a    tavern,     he     fomctimcs     retired     into     the* 
fields,    and   was   able   to  employ  his   mind    in 
Hudv,  to  amufe  it  with  plealing  imaginations;^ 
and   feldom   appeared   to   be   melancholy,    but 
when  fome  fuddcn   misfortune   had  juft   fallen 
upon  him,  and  even   then   in  a  few  moments' 
he   W'ould   difentangle   himfelf   from    his  per- 
plexity, adopt  the  fubje*fl  of  converfation,  and 
apply   his    mind   wholly    to    the    objects    that 
others  prcfentcd  to  it. 

This  life,  unhappy  as  it  may  be  already  ima- 
gined, was  yec  imbittcred,  in  1738,  \vith  new 
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calamities.  The  death  of  the  Qiiecn  deprived 
him  of  all  the  profpe^ls  of  preferment  with 
which  he  fo  long  entertained  his  imagination; 
and,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  before  given 
him  reafon  to  believe  that  he  never  intended 
the  performance  of  his  promife,  he  was  now 
abandoned  again  to  fortune. 

He  was  however,  at  that  time,  fupported  by 
a  friend  ;  and  as  it  was  not  his  cuftom  to  look 
out  for  dillant  calamities,  or  to  feel  any  other 
pain  than  that  which  forced  itfclf  upon  his 
fenfcs,  he  was  not  much  afflicted  at  his  lofs, 
and  perhaps  comforted  himlelt  that  liis  pcnfion 
would  be  now  continued  without  the  annual 
tribute  of  a  pancgyrick. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likcwife  to 
fupport  him :  he  had  taken  a  refoluticn  to 
write  a  ftcond  tragedy  upon  the  ilorv  of  Sir 
'I  homas  Ovcrburv,  in  which  he  prcferved  a 
few  lines  ol  his  fornicr  play,  but  made  a  total 
alteration  ot  the  plan,  added  new  incidents, 
and  introduced  new  characters  ;  fo  that  it  was 
a  new  tragedy,  not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not 
making  choice  of  another  fubject  \  but,  in 
vindication  of  himfelf,  he  alfertcd,  that  it  was 

not 
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not  rafv  to  find  a  better ;  and  that  he  thought 
it  his  intercft  to  extinguifh  the  memory  of  the 
111 fl  tia':;cdv,  which  lie  could  only  do  bv  writ- 
ing  one  lefs  defedivc  upon  the  fame  ftory  ;  by 
which  he  fhould  entirely  defeat  the  artifice  of 
the  booklcllcrs,  who,  after  the  dcatli  of  any 
author  of  reputation,  are  always  induftrious  to 
l\vcll  his  works,  by  uniting  his  worft  produC'' 
tions  with  his  bcft. 

In  the  execution  of  this  fchcme,  however,* 
he  proceeded  but  {lowly,  and  probablv  only 
emplovcd  himftlf  upon  it  when  he  could  find 
no  other  amufcmcnt ;  but  he  pleafed  himfelf 
with  counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  ima-* 
gined,  that  the  theatrical  reputatnon  which  he 
was  about  to  acquire,  would  be  equivalent  to 
all  that  he  had  loft  by  the  death  of  his  pa- 
troncis. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching 
riches,  neglefl  the  mcafurcs  proper  to  fccurc 
the  contniuance  of  his  penfion,  though  fome 
of  his  favourers  thouglit  him  culpable  for  omit- 
ting to  write  on  her  death;  but  on  her  birth- 
day nc*/wt  year,  he  gave  a  proof  of  tlie  folidity 
Qf  hi*?  judgefrcnt,  and  the  power  of  his  geiiius. 
lie  knew  that  the  track  of- elegy  hrtd"betn-fo 
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long  beaJ:cn,  that  it  was  impoirible  to  trayd  in 
it  witliout  treading  in  the  footileps  of  ihofe 
who  had-gone  before  him ;  and  that  therefore 
it  was  neceiTary,  that  he  might  diftinguilh 
himfelf  from  the  h.erd  of  eiicomiafls,  to  liiid 
out  fomc  new  walk  of  funeral  panegyrick. 

This  diilicult  tvilk  he  performed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  his  poem  may  be  jullly  ranked 
among  the  beft  pieces  that  the  deatii  of  princes 
has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mention  of 
her  death  to  her  birth-day,  he  has  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  topicks,  which  any  otlier 
man  W'ould  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to 
connefl  in  one  view,  but  which  he  has  united 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  relation  between 
them  appears  natural ;  and  it  may  be  juiHy  faid, 
that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought 
on,  it  now  appears  fcarcely  polhble  fjr  any 
man  to  mifs. 

Tlie  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of 
images  is  fo  mafterly,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  fet 
this  poem  above  cenfure  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  necelTary  to  mention  many  other  delicate 
touches  which  may  be  found  in  it,  and  which 
would  defcrvedly  be  admired  in  any  other  per- 
formance. 

To 
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To  tlicfc  proofs  of  his  genius  may  ht  added, 
from  the  fame  poem,  an  inllance  of  his  pru- 
dence, an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  fo 
f)ften  diftinpuifhed  ;  he  docs  not  forget  to  re- 
mind the  King,  in  the  moll  delicate  and  artful 
manner,  uf  continuing  his  pcniion. 

With  regard  to  the  fucccfs  of  this  addre fs, 
he  was  for  fome  time  in  fufpence,  but  was  in 
no  great  degree  foiicitous  about  it,  and  conti- 
nued his  la!)our  upon  his  new  tragedy  with 
great  tranquillity,  till  the  friend  who  had  for  a 
confldcrablc  time  fupported  him,  removing  his 
family  to  another  place,  took  occafion  to  dil- 
mils  him.  It  then  became  neccfTarv  to  enquire 
more  diligently  what  was  determined  in  his  af- 
fair, having  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  no  great  fa- 
vour was  intended  him,  becaufe  he  had  not 
received  his  penlion  at  the  ufual  time. 

It  is  faid,  that  he  did  not  take  thofe  methods 
of  retrieving  his  intereft,  which  were  moft  like- 
Iv  to  fucceed  :  and  fome  of  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  the  Exchequer  cautioned  him 
againft  too  much  violence  in  his  proceedings  : 
but  Mr.  Savage,  who  feldom  regulated  his  con- 
duel  by  the  advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his 
pa]Tion,  and  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc, 
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at  his  Icvce,  the  reafon  of  the  clilViiicllon  that 
was  made  between  him  and  the  other  penlioners 
ot  the  Queen,  with  a  degree  of  roughnefs  which 
perhaps  determined  him  to  withdraw  what  had 
been  onlv  delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
accufed  or  fufpe^led,  and  whatever  influence 
was  employed  againil  him,  he  received  loon 
after  an  account  that  took  from  him  all  hopes 
of  regaining  his  penlion  ;  and  he  had  now  no 
profpe£l  of  fubliilence  but  from  his  play,  and 
he  knew  no  way  of  living  for  the  time  rei^uired 
to  fmifh  it. 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man, 
deprived  of  an  eflate  and  title  bv  a  particular 
law,  expofed  and  abandontd  bv  a  mother,  de- 
frauded bv  a  mother  of  a  tortune  which  his 
father  had  allotted  him,  he  entered  the  world 
without  a  friend  ;  and  though  his  abilities 
forced  themfclves  into  cftcem  and  reputation,  he 
was  never  able  to  obtain  anv  real  advantage, 
and  whatever  profpecls  arofe  were  always  inter- 
cepted as  he  began  to  approach  them.  The 
king's  intentions  in  his  favour  w^ere  fruflrated  ; 
his  dedication  to  the  prince,  wliofe  generofity 
en  every  other  occallon  was  eminent,  procured 
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him  no  reward  ;  Sir  Robert  W'alpolc,  wlio  va- 
lued himfelf  upon  keeping  his  promifc  to  otlier?, 
broke  it  to  him  without  regret ;  and  the  bounty 
of  the  Qiieen  vr.is,  after  htr  dcaLh,  withdrawn 
from  him,  and  from  him  only. 

Sucli  were  his  misfortunes,  which  vet  he 
bore,  not  onlv  with  decency,  but  with  cheerful- 
ncfs  ;  nor  was  his  gaiety  clouded  even  by  his 
lal\  difappointments,  though  he  was  in  a  fhort 
time  reduced  to  the  low  eft  dce/ree  of  dillrels* 
and  often  wanted  both  lodging  and  food.  At 
this  time  he  gave  another  inflance  of  the  infur- 
mountable  obfllnacy  of  his  fpirit  ;  his  cloaths 
were  worn  out ;  and  he  icceived  notice,  that  at 
a  coffee-houfe  fomc  cloaths  and  linen  were  lelt 
for  him:  the  perfon  who  fenttlicmdid  not,  I  be- 
lieve, inform  him  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged, 
that  he  might  fparc  the  perplexity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  benefit  ;  but  though  the  ofTcr  was 
fo  far  generous,  it  w^as  made  with  fome  ncgleft 
of  ceremonies,  w^hich  IMr.  Savage  fo  much 
refented,  that  he  refufcd  the  prefent,  and  de- 
clined to  enter  the  houfe  till  the  cloaths  that 
had  been  delr-ncd  for  him  were  taken  away. 

His  diftref^  was  now  publickly  kno.vn,   and 
his  friends,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  con- 
cert 
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cert  fome  meafures  for  his  relief;  and  one  of 
them  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  exprelTed 
his  concern  *'  for  the  miferable  withdrawing  of 
**  his  penfion  ;"  and  gave  him  hopes,  that  in  a 
Ihort  time  he  fhould  find  himfcif  fuppHed  \vitli 
a  competence,  *' without  any  dependence  on 
*'  thofe  httle  creatures  which  we  are  plcafed  to 
**  call  the  Great." 

The  fclieme  propofed  for  this  happy  and  in- 
dependent i'ubfillence  was,  that  he  fliould  retire 
iiito  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of  lifty 
pounds  a  year,  to  he  raifed  by  a  fiibfcriptlon, 
on  which  he  was  to  live  privatelv  in  a  cheap 
place,  without  afpiring  any  more  to  afiiuencc, 
or  having  any  farther  care  of  reputation. 

This  offer  IMr.  Savacre  crladlv  accented, 
though  with  intentions  very  different  from  thofe 
of  his  friends  ;  for  they  propofed  that  he  fhould 
contmue  an  exile  from  London  for  ever,  and 
fpend  all  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  at  Swan- 
fea ;  but  he  defigned  only  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity, which  their  fcheme  cfFcred  him,  of  retreat- 
ing for  a  fhort  time,  that  he  might  prepare  his 
play  for  the  llage,  and  his  other  works  for  ths 
prefs,  and  then  to  return  to  London  to  cxhi!  ic 
Vol.  IL  O  hh 
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his  tragedy,  and  live  upon  the  profits  of  his 
own  labour. 

\\'ith  rcc!,ard  to  his  work*?,  he  propofcd  very 
great  improvements,  wiiich  would  have  re- 
quired much  time,  or  great  application  ;  and 
when  he  had  finilheu  them,  he  dcflgned  to  do 
iulVice  to  his  I'ubicribers,  by  publifliing  them 
according  to  his  propofals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himfclf  with 
future  plcafures,  he  liad  planned  out  a  Icheine 
of  life  for  the  country,  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge  but  from  paftorals  and  fongs.  He 
imagined  tliat  he  Ihould  be  tranfnorted  tu 
fcenes  of  flowery  felicitv,  like  thofe  which  one 
poet  has  reflected  to  another  ;  and  had  pro- 
ie^led  a  perpetual  round  of  innocent  pleafures, 
of  which  he  fufpe»£led  no  interruption  from 
pride,  or  ignorance,  or  brutality. 

With  tliefe  expectations  he  was  {o  en- 
chanted, th.at  when  he  was  once  gently  re- 
proached bv  a  friend  for  fubmittiiig  to  live 
iipon  a  fubfcription,  and  advifed  rather  by  a 
Tcfolutc  exertion  of  his  abilities  to  fupport  him- 
felf,  he  could  not  bear  to  debar  himfelf  fro!n 
the  happincfs  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
caJm  of  a  cottage,  or  lofe  the   opportunity  of 
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Uftpning,  without  intermiffion,  to  the  melody 
of  the  ni^luingale,  which  he  believed  was  to  be 
heard  from  every  bramble,  and  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  mention  as  a  very  important  part  of 
the  happinefs  of  a  conntrv  life. 

While  this  fcheme  was  ripening,  his  friends 
directed  him  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  liberties 
of  the  Fleet,  that  he  might  be  feciire  from  his 
creditors,  and  fent  him  every  Monday  a  guinea, 
which  he  commonlv  fpent  before  the  next 
morning,  and  trufled  after  his  ufual  manner 
the  rcmainhig  part  of  the  week  to  the  bounty 
of  fortune. 

He  now  began  \cr\'  fenfiblv  to  feel  the  miferies 
of  dependence,  Tliofe  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
fupported  began  to  prefcribe  to  him  with  an 
air  of  authority,  which  he  knew  not  how  de- 
cently to  refcnt,  nor  patiently  to  bear  ;  and  he 
foon  difcovered,  from  the  conducl:  of  mofl:  of 
his  fubfcribers,  that  he  was  yet  in  the  hands 
of"  little  creatures." 

Of  the  infolence  tint  lie  was  oblic-ed  to 
fuffer,  he  gave  many  inllances,  of  which  none 
appeared  to  raife  his  indignation  to  a  greater 
height,  than  the  method  which  was  taken  of 
furnilhing  him  with  cloaths,     Inllcad  of  con- 
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fulting  him,  and  allowing  lilm  to  lend  a  taylor 
his  orders  for  what  they  thought  proper  to  al- 
low lilm,  they  propofcd  to  fend  for  a  taylor  to 
take  his  mcafurc,  and  then  to  confult  how  they 
Ihould  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor 
was  it  fuch  as  Savage's  humanity  would  have 
fuggelled  to  him  on  a  like  occafion  ;  but  it  had 
fcarcely  deferved  mention,  had  it  not,  hv  afTcfl- 
ing  him  in  an  uncommon  degree,  fliewn  the 
peculiarity  of  his  character.  Upon  hearing  the 
defign  that  was  formed,  he  came  to  the  lodging 
of  a  friend  with  the  mod  violent  agonies  of  rage; 
and,  being  afked  what  it  could  be  that  gave  him 
fuch  difturbance,  he  replied  with  the  utnioll 
vehemence  of  indignation,  "  That  they  had 
**  fcnt  for  a  taylor  to  nicafure  him." 

How^  the  affair  ended  was  never  enquired, 
for  fear  of  renewing  his  uneafinefs.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  upon  recollc^lion,  lie  fubmittcd 
with  a  good  grace  to  what  he  could  not  avoid, 
and  that  he  difcovertd  no  refcntment  where  he 
had  no  power. 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  implicit 
and  univerfal  compliance ;  for  when  the  gen- 
tleman, who  had  firfl  informed  him  of  the  de- 
sign 
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fign  to  fupport  him  by  a  fubfcription,  attempt- 
ed to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  the  Lord 
Tyrconnel,  he  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  comply  with  the  meafures  that  were 
propofed 

A  letter  was  written  for  him  *  to  Sir  Wil- 
H.-im  Lemon,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  interpofe 
his  good  officis  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in 
which  he  folicited  Sir  Willain's  affiflance  **  for 
*'  a  man  who  really  needed  it  as  much  as  any 
''  ir.an  could  well  do  ;"  and  informed  hiniy 
that  he  was  retiring  ''  for  ever  to  a  place  where 
**  he  fhould  no  more  trouble  his  relations, 
"friends,  or  enemies  ;"  he  confelTcd,  that  his 
paffion  !y^d  betrayed  him  to  forae  condufl  with 
regard  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  for  which  he  ecu  id 
not  but  heartily  afk  his  pardon;  and  as  he  ima- 
gined Lord  Tyrconnel's  pafTion  might  be  yet 
fo  high,  that  he  would  not  **  receive  a  letter 
*'  from  him,"  begged  that  Sir  William  would 
endeavour  to  foften  him  ;  and  exprefled  his 
hopes  that  he  would  comply  with  his  re]ucit, 
and  that  *'  fo  fmall  a  relation  would  not  har- 
**  den  his  heart  againft  him.'* 

♦  By  Mr.  Pope.     Dr.  J. 
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That  any  man  flvould  prcfume  to  dictate  a 
letter  to  him,  was  not  very  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Savage  ;  and  therefore  he  was,  before  he  had 
opened  it,  not  much  inclined  to  approve  it.  I^ut 
v.'hien  he  read  it,  he  found  it  contained  fjiui- 
ments  entirely  oppoiite  to  his  own,  and,  as  he 
aflcrted,  to  the  truth;  and  therefore,  inftead  of 
copying  it,  wrote  his  fiicnd  a  letter  full  of 
niafculinc  rcfentment  and  warm  expoftulations. 
lie  vcrv  iulllv  ohLrved,  that  the  ilvJe  wm>  too 
fupplicatory,  and  the  reprcfentation  too  ahjei'^l, 
and  that  he  ought  at  leall:  to  have  made  hini 
complain  with  *'  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  in 
**  diftrefs."  He  declared  that  he  would  not 
^vrite  the  paragraph  in  v.hich  he  was  to  allv 
l>ord  Tyrconnel's  pardon;  for,  *Mie  defpifed 
**  his  pardoji,  and  therefore  could  not  heartily, 
*'  and  would  not  hypocritically,  aik  it."  lie 
remarked  that  his  fiicnd  made  a  verv  unrcafon- 
able  di{lin£tion  between  himielf  and  him  ;  for, 
favs  he,  "when  vou  mention  mcnof  hi;rh  rank 
*•  in  your  own  charafler,"  they  arc  "  thofe 
•*  little  creatures  whom  we  are  pleafcd  to  call 
*'  the  great ;"  but  when  you  addrcfs  them  "in 
**  mine,"  no  fcrvility  is  fufiiciently  huirible. 
He  tl.cn  wjih  great  propriety  explained  the  ill 
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confequences  which  might  be  cxpcflcd  from 
fuch  a  letter,  which  his  relations  would  print 
in  their  own  defence,  and  which  would  forever 
be  produced  as  a  full  anfwer  to  all  that  he 
fhould  alledge  againft  them  ;  for  he  alwavs  in- 
tended to  publilh  a  minute  account  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, to  the  honour  of  the  gentleman  by 
whom  this  letter  was  drawn  up,  that  he  yielded 
to  Mr.  Savage's  reafons,  and  agreed  that  it 
ought  to  be  fupprelTed. 

After  manv  alterations  and  delavs,  a  fub- 
fcription  was  at  length  raifed,  which  did  not 
amount  to  fiity  pounds  a  year,  though  twenty 
were  paid  by  one  gentleman*;  fuch  was  the 
generolity  of  mankind,  that  what  had  been 
done  by  a  player  without  folicitation,  could 
not  now  be  effcfted  by  application  and  intereft ; 
and  Savage  had  a  great  number  to  court  and 
to  obey  for  a  penilon  Icfs  than  that  which  Mrs. 
Oldfield  paid  him  without  exacting  any  fervi- 
lities. 

Mr.  Savage  however  was  fatislied,  and  willing 
to  retire,  and  was  convinced  that  the  allowance, 

*  Mr.  Pope.     E. 
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though  fcantv,  would  be  more  than  fuiTicicnt 
for  him,  being  now  determined  to  commence 
a  rigid  ccconomift,  and  to  live  according  to 
the  eya£t  rule  of  frugality;  for  nothing  was  in 
his  o,  1  ion  more  contemptible  than  a  man, 
who,  when  he  knew  his  income,  exceeded  it ; 
and  vet  he  confcflcd,  that  inltances  of  fuch 
folly  were  too  commo:i,  and  lamented  that 
fome  men  were  not  to  be  truiled  vt'iih  their 
own  money. 

Full  of  thcfc  falutarv  rcfolutions,  he  left 
London  in  July  1739,  having  taken  leave  with 
great  tcndcrnefs  of  his  friend?,  and  parred  from 
the  author  of  this  narrative  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  farnilhcd  with  fifteen  guineas, 
and  informed,  tliat  tliev  would  be  fuflicient, 
not  onlv  for  the  expence  of  his  journey,  but 
for  his  fupport  in  Wales  for  fome  time :  and 
that  there  remained  but  little  more  of  the  tirft 
ccllc£tion.  He  promifed  a  ftiifl  adherence  to 
bis  maxims  of  parlimony,  and  went  away  in 
the  ilagc-co.  .  nor  did  his  friends  expc£t  to 
hear  from  him,  till  he  infom^cd  tlicm  of  his 
arrival  at  Swanfea. 

But  when  tliey  Icaft  cxpcclcd,  arrived  a  letter 
dutcd  the  foaiiccntli  day  after  his  departure,  in 

which 
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which  he  fcnt  them  word,  that  he  was  vet 
upon  the  read,  and  without  money  ;  and  that 
he  therefore  could  not  proceed  without  a  remit- 
tance. They  then  lent  him  the  money  that 
was  in  thtir  hands,  with  which  he  was  enabled 
to  reach  Briftol,  from  wlience  he  was  to  go  to 
Swanfca  bv  water. 

At  Briftol  he  found  an  embargo  laid  upon 
the  fliippin^;,  fo  that  he  could  not  immediately 
obtain  a  palfage  ;  and  being  therefore  obliged 
to  ftay  there  fomc  time,  he  with  his  ufual  fe- 
licity ingratiated  himfclf  with  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  was  invited  to  their  houfcs, 
diflinguilhed  at  their  publick  fcafts,  and  treated 
with  a  regard  that  gratified  his  vanity,  and 
therefore  eaiilv  enaias^ed  his  afFe6lion. 

He  began  very  early  after  liis  retirement  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don, and  irritated  many  of  them  fo  much  by 
his  letters,  that  they  withdrew,  however  hon- 
ourably, their  contributions ;  and  it  is  believed, 
that  little  more  was  paid  him  than  the  tuxnty 
pounds  a  year,  which  wxre  allowed  him  by  the 
gentleman  who  propofcd  the  fubfcription. 

After  fomc  (lav  at  Briftol  he  retired  to  Swan- 
fca, the  place  originally  propofcd  -for  his  rcfi- 
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dence,  where  he  hved  about  a  year,  very  much 
diflatisHcd  with  the  dimliiulioii  of  his  falary  ;  hut 
contraflcJ,  as  u\  other  places,  acquaintance  with 
thofe  who  were  moll  dillinfj-uiihcd  in  thatcoun- 
trv,  among  whom  he  has  celebrated  Mr.  Powcl 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  by  fome  verfes  wliich  he  in- 
fcrtcd  in   "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine*." 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedv,  of  which 
two  adls  were  wanting  when  he  left  London  ; 
and  was  defirous  of  coming  to  town,  to  bring  it 
upon  the  ftage.  This  dcflgn  was  very  warmly 
oppofcd  ;  and  he  was  advifed,  by  his  chief  be- 
nrlajElor,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thom- 
fon  and  Mr.  Mallet,  that  it  might  be  fitted  .^or  the 
flagc,  and  to  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the  profits, 
outof  which  an  annual  penfion  fliould  be  paid  him% 

This  propofal  he  rejected  with  the  utmoft 
contempt.  He  was  by  no  means  convinced 
that  the  judgement  of  thofe,  to  whom  he  was 
required  to  fubmit,  was  fuperior  to  his  own. 
He  was  now  determmcd,  as  he  exprcfred  it,  to 
be  *'  no  longer  kept  in  leading-firings,'*  and 
had  no  elevated  idea  of*'  his  bounty,  who  pro- 
*'  pofed  to  penfion  him  outof  the  profits  of  his 
'*  own  labours." 

•  ReiTinied  in  th«r  prefent  colle^lion. 

Hq 
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He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  fub- 
fcriptioii  for  his  works,  and  had  o.ice  hopes  of 
fuccefs  ;  but  in  a  ihort  time  afcerwards  foi.aed 
a  refolution  of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country, 
to  whicli  he  thought  it  not  reafonahle  to  be  con- 
iined  for  the  giatilication  of  thofe,  who,  having 
promifed  him  a  liberal  income,  had  no  iboner 
banilhed  him  to  a  remote  corner,  than  they 
reduced  his  allowance  to  a  falary  fcarcely  equal 
to  the  necsliities  of  life. 

His  refcntmcnt  of  this  treatment,  whicli,  in 
his  own  opinion  at  leatl,  he  h- ".  not  d'>.fcrved, 
was  fuch,  that  he  broke  off  ah  corrcfp^ndence 
.with  moft  o;  his  contributors,  and  appeared  to 
confider  them  as  perlecutors  ar.d  opprelTors  ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  declared,  that 
their  conda^  toward  him,  llnce  his  clcparture 
from  London,  **  had  been  perfidioufnefs  im- 
*'  proving  on  perfidioulnefs,  and  inhumanity 
*'  on  inhumanity." 

It  IS  not  to  be  fuppofcd,  that  the  nzceffities 
of  Mr.  Savaee  did  not  fometimes  incite  him  to 
fatirical  exacrjerations  of  the  behaviour  of  thofe 
bv  whom  he  thought  himfelf  reduced  to  them. 
But  It  mud  be  granted,  that  the  diminution  of 
his  allowance  was   a  great  hardihip,  and  that 

thofe 
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thofc  who  withdrew  their  fubfcription  fiom  a 
mail,  who,  upon  the  faith  of  tlicir  promifc, 
had  gone  into  a  kind  of  baniflmient,  and 
abandoned  all  thofc  bv  whom  he  had  been  be- 
fore  rehevcd  in  his  dillreires,  will  find  it  no  cafy 
talk  to  vindicate  their  condufl. 

It  may  be  allcdged,  and  perhaps  juftly,  tliat 
he  was  petulant  and  contemptuous  ,  that  he 
more  frequentl/  reproached  his  fubfcrihers  for 
not  giving  him  more,  than  thanked  them  for 
what  he  received  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  his  condu£l»  and  this  is  tlie  woril  charge 
that  can  be  drawn  up  againfi:  him,  did  them  no 
real  injury;  and  that  it  therefore  ought  rather 
to  have  been  pitied  than  refented  ;  at  leafl:,  the 
rcfentment  it  might  provoke  ought  to  have  been 
generous  and  manly  ;  epithets  which  his  con- 
du£l  will  hardly  dcfervc  that  flarves  the  man 
whom  he  has  perfuadcd  to  put  himfeif  into  his 
power. 

It  might  have  been  reafonably  demanded  by 
Savage,  that  thev  fhould,  before  thev  had  taken 
away  what  they  promifed,  have  replaced  liim 
in  his  former  Itatc,  that  they  Ihould  have  taken 
no  advantages  from  the  fituation  to  which  the 
appearance  of  their  kindnefs  had  reduced  him, 

and 
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and  that  he  Ihould  have  been  recalled  to  Lon- 
don before  he  was  abandoned.  He  might 
jufllv  reprefent,  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
confidered  ?.s  a  lion  in  the  toils,  and  demand 
to  be  releaied  before  the  doa:s  fnouid  be  loofed 
upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  rcleafc  himfelf, 
and,  with  an  intent  to  return  to  London, 
went  to  Briflol,  where  a  repetition  of  the  kind- 
nels  which  he  had  formerly  found  invited  him 
to  flay.  He  was  not  only  careffed  and  treated, 
but  had  a  colIc<^ion  made  for  him  of  about 
thirty  pounds,  with  which  it  had  been  happy 
if  he  had  immediately  departed  for  London ; 
but  his  negligence  did  not  fuffer  him  to  confi- 
de r,  that  fuch  proofs  of  kindnefs  were  not 
often  to  be  expeiled,  and  that  this  ardour  of 
benevolence  was  in  a  great  degree  the  efTedl  of 
novelty,  and  might,  probably,  be  every  day 
lefs  ;  and  therefore  he  took  no  care  to  improve 
the  happy  time,  but  was  encouraged  by  one 
favour  to  hope  for  another,  till  at  length 
generoiity  was  exhauiled,  and  officioufnefs 
wearied. 

Another  part  of  his  mifcondu£l  was  the 
pradlice  of  prolonging  his  vifits  to  unfeafon- 

able 
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able  hours,  mid  dir-onccrting  all  the  families 
into  which  he  was  admitted.  1  his  was  an 
error,  in  a  p'acc  of  commerce,  which  all  the 
charms  of  his  converfation  could  iiot  compcn- 
fatc  ;  for  w"h:it  trader  would  purchafc  fuch  airy 
fatisfaflion  by  tlie  lofs  of  folid  pain,  which 
muft  be  iiie  confcquence  of  midni^^ht  mer- 
riment, as  thofe  hours  which  were  gained 
at  nic^ht  were  generally  loft  in  the  morn* 
ing  ? 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  cur'ofity  of  the 
inhabitants  was  gratified,  found  the  number 
of  his  friends  daily  decreafing,  perhaps  without 
fufpefting  for  what  reafon  their  conduct  was 
altered  ;  for  he  ftill  continued  to  harrafs,  with 
his  nofturnal  intrufions,  thofe  that  yet  coun- 
tenanced him,  and  admitted  him  to  their 
houfes. 

Bat  he  did  not  fpend  all  the  time  of  his  rcfi-» 
dcnce  at  Briftol  in  vifits  or  at  taverns,  for  he 
fometimes  returned  to  his  ftudies,  and  began 
feveral  confiderablc  defigns.  When  he  felt  an 
inclination  to  write,  he  always  retired  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an 
obfcure  part  of  the  fuburbs,  till  he  found  him- 
fclf  again  defirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is      i 

likely      J 
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likely  that  intervals  of  abfence  made  him  more 
Avelcome. 

He  was  always  fiiil  of  his  defign  of  returning 
to  London,  to  bring  his  tragedy  upon  the 
llage  ;  but  having  neglecled  to  depart  with  the 
money  that  was  raifed  for  him,  he  could  not 
afterwards  procure  a  fum  fufficient  to  defrav  the 
expences  of  his  journev  ;  nor  perhaps  would  a 
freili  fupply  have  had  any  other  effcvfl  than,  by 
putting  immediate  pleafures  into  his  power,  to 
have  driven  the  thoudits  of  his  iourjiev  our  of 
his  mind. 

While  he  was  thus  fpending  the  dav  in  con- 
triving a  fchcme  for  the  morrow,  diilrefa  Hole 
upon  him  by  unpcrceptible  degrees.  His  con- 
du£l  had  aheady  wearied  fome  of  thofe  who 
were  at  firfl:  enamoured  of  his  converfation  ; 
but  he  might,  perhaps,  flill  have  devolved  to 
others,  whom  he  might  have  entertained  with 
equal  fuccefs,  had  not  the  decav  of  his  cloaths 
made  it  no  lonjrer  confident  with  their  vanitv 
to  admit  him  to  their  tables,  or  to  affociate 
with  him  in  publick  places.  He  now  began  to 
find  everv  man  from  home  at  v,hofe  houfe  he 
called  ;  and  was  therefore  no  longer  able  to 
procure  the  nece.Taries  of  life,    but  wandered 

about 
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about  the  town,  flighted  and  neglected,  in 
qucft:  of  a  dinner,  which  he  did  not  always 
obtain. 

To  complete  his  miferv,  he  was  purfued  by 
the  officers  for  finall  debts  which  lie  had  con- 
tracted ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  witlidraw 
from  the  Imall  number  of  friends  from  whom 
he  had  flill  reafon  to  hope  for  favours.  His 
cuflom  was  to  lie  in  bed  the  greatcfi:  part  of  the 
day,  and  to  go  out  in  the  dark,  with  the  utmoft 
privacy,  and  after  having  paid  his  vifit  return 
again  before  morning  to  his  lodging,  which 
was  in  the  garret  of  an  obfcure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  con- 
fined on  the  other,  he  fuffered  the  utmofl:  ex- 
tremities of  poverty,  and  often  faded  fo  long 
that  he  was  feizcd  with  faintnefs,  and  had  lod 
his  appetite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fmcll 
of  meat,  till  the  a£lion  of  his  ilomach  was  rc- 
ilored  bv  a  cordial. 

In  this  diflrefs,  he  received  a  remittance  of 
five  pounds  from  London,  with  which  he  pro- 
vided himiclf  a  decent  coat,  and  determined  to 
goto  London,  but  unhappily  fpcnt  his  money  at 
a  fiivourite  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  con- 
fined to  Lriflol,  where  he  was  every  day  hunted 

by 
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by  bailiffs.  In  this  exigence  lie  once  more 
found  a  ^ricnd,  who  fheftered  him  in  his  houfe, 
thous^h  at  the  ufual  inconveniences  with  which 
his  company  was  attended  ;  for  he  could  nei- 
ther beperfuaded  to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor 
to  rife  in  the  day. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  thcfe  various  fcenes 
of  mifery,  he  was  always  difengaged  and  chear- 
ful  :  he  at  fometimes  purfaed  his  ftudies,  and 
at  others  continued  or  enlarged  his  epiftolary 
correfpondence;  nor  was  he  ever  fo  far  dejc£led 
as  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  increafe  of  his 
allowance  bv  any  other  methods  than  accu fa- 
lions  and  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  longer  any  hopes  of  ain fi- 
ance from  his  friends  at  Briflol,  who  as  mer- 
chants, and  by  confequence  fufficientlv  ftudi- 
ous  of  profit,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
looked  with  much  compallion  upon  negligence 
and  extravagance,  or  to  think  any  excellence 
equivalent  to  a  fault  of  fuch  confequence  as 
■negleft  of  oeconomy.  It  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  many  of  thofe,  who  would  have  relieved 
his  real  wants,  were  difcouraged  from  the  exer- 
tion of  their  benevolence  bv  obfervation  of  the 
life  which  was  made  of  their  favours,  and  cor*- 
VoL.  IV.  P  viiliOPi 
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vi£tion  that  relief  would  only  be  momentary, 
and  that  the  lame  necclTity  would  quickly  re- 
turn. 

At  lad  he  quitted  the  houfc  of  his  friend, 
and  returned  to  his  lodging  at  the  inn,  flill  in- 
tcndincr  to  fet  out  in  a  few  davs  for  London  ; 
but  on  the  loth  of  January  1742-3,  having 
been  at  fupper  with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was 
at  his  return  to  his  lodgings  arreiled  for  a  debt 
of  about  eight  pounds,  which  he  owed  at  a 
cofFce-houfe,  and  conducted  to  the  houfc  of  a 
Iheriff's  officer.  The  account  which  he  gives 
of  this  misfortune,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  iuppcd,  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

**  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  that 
*'  1  fpcnt  yeflerdav's  evening  with  you;  be- 
*'  caufe  the  hour  hindered  me  from  entering 
*'  on  my  new  lodging;  however,  I  have  now 
**  got  one,  but  fuch  an  one  as  1  believe  nobody 
**  would  chufc. 

**  I  was  arreted,  at  the  fuit  of  Mrs.  Read, 
*'  jull  as  i  was  going  up  flairs  to  bed,  at  Mr. 
**  Bowyer's ;  but  taken  in  fo  private  a  manner, 
*'  that  I  believe  nobodv  at  the  White  Lion  is 
*'  apprifcd   of  it.     Though  I  let  the   officers 

**  know 
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*  kiTow  the  flrength  (or  rather  wcaknefs)  of 
**  my  pocket,  yet  they  trca'-ed  me  with  the  ut- 
*'  moll:  civility ;  and  even:  when  they  con- 
*'  du<fted  mc  to  confinement,  it  was  in  fuch  a 
**  manner,  that  1  verily  believe  I  could  have 
*'  efcapcd,  which  I  would  rather  be  ruined  than 
*'  have  done,  notwithilanding  the  whole  a- 
**  mount  of  my  finances  was  but  three  pence 
**  halfpenny. 

"  In  the  firft  place  t  mufi   Infif}:,  that   you 
'*  v.'iil    induflriouflv   conceal   this    from    Mrs^ 

*'  S 3,  becaufe  I  would  not  have  her  good- 

**  nature  fuffer  that  pain,  which,   1  know,  ihe 
*'  would  be  apt  to  feel  on  this  occaiion. 

**  Next,  1  conjure  yon,  dear  Sir,  by  all  the 
*'  ties  of  friendlhip,  by  no  means  to  have  one 
*'  uneafy  thought  on  my  account  :  but  to  have 
**  the  fame  ple.ifantry  of  countenance,  and  un- 
**  ruffied  ferenity  of  mind,  which  (God  be 
*'  praifed  !)  I  have  in  this,  and  have  had  in  a 
*'  much  fcverer  calamity.  Furthermore,  I 
"  charge  you,  if  you  value  my  friendlhip  as 
**  truly  as  I  do  yours<  not  to  utter,  or  even 
**  harbour,  the  lead  refentment  againil  Mrs. 
*'  Read.  1  believe  Ihc  Ins  ruined  m:,  but  I 
*^  freely  forgive  her  ;  and  (though  I  w'ill  nevec 

Pa  *'  more 
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more  have  any  intimacy  with  her)  I  would, 
at  a  due  diftance,  rather  do  her  an  a6\  of 
good,  than  ill  will.  Laflly  (pardon  the  cx- 
prclTion)  I  abfolutely  command  you  not  to 
offer  me  any  pecuniary  a(!l{lance,  nor  to  at- 
tempt getting  me  any  from  any  one  of  your 
friends.  At  another  time,  or  on  any  other 
cccafion,  vou  may,  dear  friend,  be  well  af- 
fured,  I  would  rather  write  to  you  in  the 
fubmilTive  ftylc  of  a  rcqueft,  than  that  of  a 
peremptory  command. 

**  However,  that  my  truly  valuable  friend 
fnay  not  think  I  am  too  proud  to  afk  a  fa- 
vour, let  me  entreat  you  to  let  me  have  your 
bov  to  attend  mc  for  this  dav,  not  only  for 
the  fake  of  faving  me  the  expence  of  porters, 
but  for  the  delivery  of  fome  letters  to  people 
whofe  names  !  would  not  have  known  to 
{I  rangers. 

**  'i'he  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  far  met 
from  thole  whofe  prifoner  1  am,  makes  me 
thankful  to  the  Almighty,  that  though  he 
has  thought  fit  to  yifit  me  (on  my  birth- 
night)  with  affli£lion,  yet  (fuch  is  his  great 
goodncfs  !)  my  afflidion  is  not  without  al- 
leviating  circumflanccs.      1  murmur   not  ; 

**but 
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**  but  am  all  refignatlon  to  the  divine  will.  As 
**  to  the  world,  I  hope  that  I  iliall  be  endued 
**  by  Heaven  with  that  prefence  of  mind, 
*'  that  fereiie  dignity  in  misfortune,  that  con- 
*•  flitutes  the  charafter  of  a  true  nobleman  ;  a 
*'  dignity  far  beyond  that  of  coronets ;  a  no- 
*'  bility  ariling  from  the  jufl  principles  of  phi- 
**  lofophy,  refined  and  exalted  by  thofe  of 
*'  Chriflianitv.'* 

He  continued  five  davs  at  the  officer's,  in 
hopes  that  he  fhouid  be  able  to  procure  bail, 
and  avoid  the  necefTity  of  going  to  prifon. 
The  {late  in  which  he  paiTed  his  time,  and  the 
treatment  which  he  received,  are  very  juftlyex- 
prefTed  by  him  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  :  *'  The  whole  day,"  fays  he,  *'  has 
'  been  employed  in  various  people's  filling  my 

*  head  with  their  foolilli  chimerical  fyftems, 
which  has  obliged  me  cooly  (as  far  as  nature 

*  will  admit)  to  digeft,  andaccommodate  mvfelf 

*  to  every  different  perfon's  way  of  thinking  ; 

*  hurried  from  one  wild  fvflem  to  another, 
'  till  it  has  quite  made  a  chaos  of  my 
'  imagination,     and     nothing     done  —  pro- 

*  mifcd  —  difappointeJ  —  ordered    to    fend, 

r  3  **  every 
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*'  cvcrv  hour,   from  one   fart  of  the  tow.i  t:> 
"  the  olher." 

^^'hen  !.ls  frierds.  who  haJ  hitherto  carefled 
and  applauded,  llmnd  that  to  give  bail  and  pay 
the  debt  was  lae  fame,  they  all  rcfufcd  to 
prcfejve  him  from  a  prifon  at  the  expencc 
of  eight  pounds  ;  and  therefore,  after  hnv 
ing  been  for  fome  time  at  the  officer's  houfe^ 
*'  at  nn  immcnfc  cxpcnce,"  as  he  obfcrves  in 
his  letter,  he  was  at  lengtli  removed  to  New- 
gate. 

This  expence  he  was  enabled  to  fupport  by 
the  gen&iofitv  of  Mr.  N alb  at  Kath,  who,  upon 
rezeiving  from  him  an  account  of  hi?  condi- 
tion, imrcediately  fcnt  him  five  guineas,  and 
promifcd  to  promote  his  fubfcription  at  Bath 
with  all  his  intcred. 

B%'  his  :cmoval  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at 
Icafl  a  freedom  from  fufpeuce,  and  reft  from 
the  diuurbing  vicilfitudes  of  hope  and  difap- 
pointment ;  he  now  found  that  his  friends 
were  only  co:npanions,  who  were  willing 
tr>  Iharc  his  gaiety,  but  uot  to  partake  of  his 
misfortunes ;  and  therefore  he  no  longer  ex- 
pected anv  afTilUncc  from  them. 

It 
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I:  mull  however  be  obferved  of  one  gen- 
tleman, that  he  offered  to  releafe  him  by 
paving  the  debt  ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage  would 
not  confent,  I  i'uppofe  becaufe  he  thought 
he  had  before  bee.i  too  burthenfome  to 
him. 

He  was  offered  bv  fome  of  his  friends,  that 
a  colle£lion  fhould  be  made  for  his  enlarge- 
ment ;  but  he  **  treated  the  propofal,"  and. 
declared  *  "he  Ihould  aeain  treat  it,   with  dif- 

dain.     As  to  writins:  anv  mendicant  letters, 

he  had  too  high  a  fpirit,  and  determined 
*'  onlv  to  write  to  fome  minifters  of  flate,  to 
*'  try  to  regain  his  penlion.'* 

He  continued  to  complain  f  of  thofe  that 
had  fent  him  into  the  country,  and  objefled 
to  them,  that  he  had  *'  lofl  the  proiits  of  his 
"  plav,  which  had  been  finifhed  three  years  ;'* 
and  in  another  letter  declares  his  refolution  to 
publifh  a  pamphlet,  that  the  world  might  know 
how  "  he  had  been  ufed." 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written  ;  for  he  in  a 
very  fhort  time  recovered  his  ufual  tranquillity, 

*  In  a  letter  after  his  confinement     Dr.  J. 
f  Letter,  Jan.  ij. 
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and  cheerfully  applied  himfelf  to  more  inof- 
fenfive  iludies.  He  indeed  lleadilv  declared, 
that  he  was  promifed  a  yearlv  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  never  received  half  the  fum  ;  but 
he  feemed  to  rei^gn  himfelf  to  that  as  well  as 
toother  misfortunes,  and  lofethe  remembrance 
ot  it  in  his  amufements  and  employments. 

The  cheerfulnefs  with  w^hich  he  bore  his 
confinement  appears  from  the  following  letter, 
which  he  wrote,  January  the  30th,  to  one  of 
his  friends  in  London: 

*'  I  now  write  to  you  from  my  confinement 
**  in  Newgate,  wh.re  I  have  been  ever  fince 
**  Monday  lafl  was  fe*nnight,  and  where  I  en- 
**  joy  mvfelf  with  much  more  tranqiiilhty  thaa 
"  I  have  known  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth 
**  pail  ;  having  a  room  cnti-ely  to  mvfelf, 
*'  and  purfuing  the  amufemcnt  of  my  poetical 
**  ftudies,  uninterrupted  and  agreeable  to  my 
"  mind.  1  thank  the  Almighty,  I  am  now  all 
*'  coIle£led  in  mvfelf;  and,  though  mv  pcrfon 
**  is  in  coniinement,  my  mind  can  expatiate  on 
*'  ample  and  ufcFul  fubje£ls  with  ail  the  free- 
•'  dom  imaginable.  1  am  now  more  converfant 
•'  with  the  Nine  than  ever,  aiid  if,  inflcad  of 
**  a  Ncvvc;ate-birJ,   1  may  be   aliov.cd   to  be  a 

''  bird 
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**  bird  of  the  Mufes,  I  affure  you,  Sir,  I  iing 
**  very  freely  in  my  cage;  fometimes  indeed  in 
**  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  nightingale  ;  but 
*'  at  others  in  the  cheerful  flrains  of  the 
*'  lark." 

In  another  letter  he  obferves,  that  he  ranQ:es 
from  one  fubjeft  to  another,  without  confining 
himfelf  to  any  particular  talk  ;  and  that  he  was 
employed  one  week  upon  one  attempt,  and  the 
next  upon  another. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  man  deferves,  at 
leaft,  to  be  mentioned  with  applaufe ;  and, 
whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  him,  the 
virtue  of  fuffering  well  cannot  be  denied  him. 
The  two  powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Epictetus,  conftituted  a  wife  man,  are  thofe  of 
bearing  and  forbearing,  which  it  cannot  in- 
deed be  affirmed  to  have  been  equally  poifeiTed 
by  Savage  •,  and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged 
him  very  frequently  to  praftife  the  other. 

He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of 
the  prifon,  with  great  humanity;  was  fup- 
por*ed  by  him  at  his  own  table,  without  any 
certainty  of  recompcnce  ;  had  a  room  to  him- 
felf, to  which  he  could  at  any  time  retire  from 
all  diilurbance  5   was  allovred  to  Hand  at  the 

door 
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door  of  the  prifon,  and  fomctimes  taken  out  into 
the  fields  ^  ;  lb  that  he  fuffcred  fewer  hardlhips 
in  prilon  tlian  he  had  been  acciiflomed  to  un- 
dergo in  the  grcateft  part  of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  benevolence 
to  a  gentle  execution  of  his  office,  but  made 
fonie  overtures  to  the  creditor  for  his  relcafc, 
though  without  cftc£l ;  and  continued,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  imprifonment,  to  trt-at 
him  vvitii  the  utmoll:  tendcrnefs  and  civilitv. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  mofl  laudable  in  that 
flate  which  makes  it  mod  difhcult  ;  and  there- 
fore th^  humanity  of  a  gaoler  ccrtainlv  deferves 
this   public   atteltation ;    and   the  man,  whofe 
heart  has  not  been  hardened  by  fuch  an  em- 
ployment, may  be  juftly  propofed  as  a  pattern 
of  benevolence.    If  an  infcription  was  once  en- 
graved '*  to  the  honeit  toll-gatherer,"  lefs  hon- 
ours ought  not  be  paid  **  to  the  tender  gaoler.'* 
Mr.  Savage   very   frequently  received   vilits, 
and  fomctimes  preftnts  from  his  acquaintances ; 
butthev  did  not  amount  to  a  fubfiflcnce,  for  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
generofity  of  this   keeper;  but  thefe  favours, 

♦  See  this  coriirmeJ,  Geat.  Mag.  vol.  LVII.   ir40.     N. 
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however  they  might  endear  to  him  the  particu- 
lar peiTons  from  whom  he  received  them,  were 
very  far  from  iiuprelling  upon  his  mind   anv 
advantageous  ideas  of  the  people  of  Briftol,  and 
therefore  he  thought  he  could  net  more  properly 
employ   himfelf  in  prifon,   than  in  writing  a 
poem  called  ^*  London  and  Eriftol  delineated*".'* 
When  lie  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  pre- 
fcnt    flate,    which,     witliout    coniidering    the 
chafm,  is  not  pcrfeft,  he  wrote  to  London  an 
account  of  his  defign,  and  informed  his  friend  t, 
that   he   Wcis  determined   to   print   it  with  his 
name  ;  but  enicined  him  not  to  communicate 
his  intention  to  his  Rriflol  acquaintance.    The 
gentleman,  furprifed  at  his  relolution,  endea- 
voured to  diiTuade  him  from  publifhing  it,  at 
Icall  from  prefixing  his  name  ;   and  declared, 
that  he  could  not  reconcile  the  injunftion  of 
fecrecv  with  his  refoiution  to  own  it  at  its  firfl 
appearance.     To  this  Mr.  Savage  returned  an 
anfwcr  ag:rccablcto  his  character,  in  the  follow* 


mg  terms  ; 


*  The  Aut.O'  preferred  this  title  to  that  of"  London  .I'-d  Brif- 
"  tol  compared  J "  v»hith,  when  he  began  the  piece,  he  intended 
^o  prefix  to  it.     Dr.  J. 

f  This  friend  was  .Mr.  Cave  the  printer.     N. 
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**  I  received  yours  this  morning  ;  and  not 
without  a  little  furprize  at  the  contents.  To 
anfwer  a  qucftion  with  a  queflion,  vou  afk 
me  concerning  London  and  Rriftol,  Why 
will  1  add  ddin  atcdP  Why  did  Mr.  Wool- 
aflon  add  the  fame  word  to  his  Ri:licion 
OF  Nature?  I  fuppofc  that  it  was  his  will 
and  plcafurc  to  add  it  in  his  cafe  ;  and  it  is 
mine  to  do  fo  in  my  own.  You  are  pleafed 
to  tell  me,  that  you  undcrfland  not  why  fc- 
crecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet  I  intend  to  fct  my 
name  to  it.  My  anfwer  is — I  have  my  }>ri- 
vate  reafons,  which  I  am  not  obliged  to  ex- 
plain  to   any  one.     You   doubt    my  friend 

Mr.  S *  would  not  approve  of  it — And 

what  is  it  to  mc  whether  he  does  or  not !  Do 

you  imagine  that  Mr.  S is  to  diftate  to 

me'  if  any  man  who  calls  himfelf  my  friend 
Ihould  affume  fuch  an  air,  1  would  fpurn  at 
his  fricndfhip  with  contempt.  You  fay, 
I  feem  to  think  fo  by  not  letting  him  know 
it — And  fuppofe  I  do,  what  then  ?  Perhaps 
I  can  give  reafons  for  that  difapprobation, 
very  foreign  from  what  you  would  imagine, 

*  Air.  Strcng,  of  the  Foil-office.    N. 

<«  You 
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"  You  go  on  ill  faying,  Suppofe  I  lliould  not 
**  put  my  name  to  it — My  anfwer  is,  that  I 
**  will  not  fuppofe  any  fuch  thing,  being  de- 
**  termined  to  the  contrary:  neither,  Sir,  would 
'*  I  have  you  fuppofe,  that  I  applied  to  you 
"  for  want  of  another  prefs  ;  nor  would  I  have 

**  jou  imagine,  that  I  owe  Mr.  S obliga- 

*''tions  which  I  do  not." 

Such  was  his  imprudence,  and  fuch  his  ob- 
llinate  adherence  to  his  own  refolutioas,  how- 
ever abfurd.  A  prifoner  !  fupported  by  charity ! 
and,  whatever  infults  he  might  have  received 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  ilay  at  Briil:ol,  once 
careffed,  efteemed,  and  prefented  with  a  liberal 
colledion,  he  could  forget  on  a  fudden  his 
danger  and  his  obligations,  to  gratify  the  petu- 
lance of  his  wit,  or  the  eagcrncfs  of  his  refent- 
ment,  and  publifli  a  fatire,  by  which  he  might 
reafonably  expeft  that  he  fhould  alienate  thofe 
who  then  fupported  him,  and  provoke  thofc 
whom  he  could  neither  refift  nor  efcape. 

This  refolution,  from  the  execution  of  which 
it  is  probable  that  only  his  death  could  have 
hindered  him,  is  fufFcient  to  fhew,  how  much 
he  difregarded  all  confiderations  that  oppofed 
his  prefent  palTions,  and  how  readily  he  ha- 
zarded 
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zarded  all  future  advantafres  for  anv  ImrrrcJiafcf 
gratiflcitions.  Whatever  was  his  prcdominanf 
inclination,  neither  hope  nor  fear  hindered  hi^nr 
from  complying  with  it;  nor  had  oppofition 
any  other  cffc6l  tlian  to  heighten  his  ardoui* 
and  irritate  his  vclicmcnce. 

This  performance  was  however  laid  afide, while 
he  was  employed   in  folicitinc^  iilTiilance  from 
fcveral  great  perfons;  and  one  interruption  fuc- 
ceeding  another,  hindered  him  from  fupplving 
the  chafm,   and  perhaps  from  retouching  the 
other  parts,  which    he   can  hardlv  be  imagi- 
ned to  have  finifhed  in   his    own  opinion;  for 
it  is  verv  unequal,  and  fome  of  the  lines  are 
rather  inferred  to  rhyme  to  others,  than  to  fup- 
port  or  improve  the  fcnfe;  but  the  llrR  and  lad 
parts  are  worked  up  with  great  fpiritand  elegance. 
His    time  was   fpcnt  in  the   prifon  for  the 
moll   part    in    ftudy,     or    in    receiving    vidts ; 
but  fometimes  he  defcended  to  lower  amufc- 
ments,   and   diverted   himfelf  in    the   kitchen 
with  the  convcrfation  of  the  criminals ;  for  it 
was   not  plcafing  to  liim  to  be  much  without 
company  ;  and  though  he  was  very  capable  of  x 
judicious  choice,  he  was  often  contented  with 
the  firfl  that  olTer^'d  ;  for  this  he  was  fometimes 
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reproved  by  his  friends,  who  found  him  fur- 
rounded  with  felons  :  but  the  reproof  was  on 
that,  as  on  other  occaiions,  thrown  away  ;  he 
continued  to  gratify  himfeif,  and  to  fet  very 
little  value  on  the  opinion  of  others. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  fcene  of  his  life, 
he  made  ufe  of  fuch  opportunities  as  occurred 
of  benefiting  thofe  who  were  more  miferable 
than  himfeif,  and  was  alwavs  ready  to  perform 
any  ofEce  of  humanity  to  his  fellow-prifoners. 

He  had  now  ceafed  from  correfponding  with 
anv  of  his  fubfcribers  except  one,  who  vet 
continued  to  remit  him  the  twenty  pounds  a 
year  which  he  had  promifed  him,  and  by  whom 
it  was  expefted  that  he  would  hr.ve  been  in  a 
verv  fhort  time  enlarged,  becaufe  he  had  di- 
rected the  keeper  to  enquire  after  the  ftateof  his 
debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  court  *,  that  the 
creditor  might  be  obliged  to  make  him  fomc 
allowance,  if  he  was  continued  a  prifoner, 
and,  when  on  that  occafion  he  appeared  in 
the  hall,  was  treated  with  very  unufual  rcfpcfl. 

♦  See  Gent.  Vag.  vol  LVII.  p.  1C40. 
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But  the  rcfcntmcnt  of  the  cltv  was  afterwards 
raifed  bv  fome  accounts  that  had  been  fpread 
of  the  fatire;  and  he  was  informed  that  fome 
of  tlic  merchants  intended  to  pay  the  allowance 
whicli  the  law  required,  and  to  detain  him  a  pri- 
oner  at  their  own  expence.  This  he  treated  as 
nn  empty  menace  ;  and  perhaps  might  have 
haftencd  the  publication,  only  to  Ihtrw  how 
much  he  was  fuperior  to  their  infults,  had 
not  all  his  fchemes  i)ecn  fuddenly  dcrtrovcd. 

When  he  had  been  fix  months  in  prifon, 
he  received  from  one  of  his  friends*,  in  whofc 
kindncfs  he  had  the  greatcll  confidence,  and 
on  whofc  alTiftance  lie  chiefly  depended,  a  let- 
ter, that  contained  a  char:;e  of  very  atrocious 
ingratitude,  drawn  up  in  fuch  terms  as  fuddeii 
rcfentmeiit  dictated.  Henley,  in  one  of  his 
advertifements,  had  mentioned  *'  Pope's  trcat- 
**  mcnt  of  Savage."  This  was  fuppofed  by 
Pope  to  be  the  confequence  of  a  complaint 
made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore 
mentioned  bv  him  with  much  refentmcnt.  Mr. 
Savage  returned  a  very  folcmn  proteftatioii  of 

♦  Mr.  Pope.  See  fome  extrafls  of  letters  from  that  gen- 
tleman to  and  concernins  Mr.  Savage,  in  Ruffliead's  Life  of 
Pope,  p.  502.    £. 
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Ills    innocence,    but   however   appeared   much 
difturbed  at  the  accufation.      Some  davs  after- 
wards he  was  fcized   with  a  pain  in   his  back 
and  fide,    which,  as   it  was   not    violent,    was 
not    rurpe6led    to    be  dangerous  ;    but    grow- 
ing   daily    more    languid    and    dejected,    oii 
the    25th    of  Julv  he  confined   himfelf  to  his 
room,     and    a   fever   feized.  his    fpirits.     The 
fymptoms   grew  everv    day  more   formidable, 
but  his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to  pro- 
cure   any  afhflance.     The    laft    time   that  the 
keeper  faw  him  was   on   July  the  3iil:,    1743  ; 
when  Savage,   feeing  him  at  his  bed-fide,  faid, 
with  an  uncommon  earneftnefs,  '*  I  have  fome- 
**  thing  to  fav  to  you,  Sir;"  but,  after  a  paufe, 
moved  his  hand  in  a  melancholy  manner  ;  and, 
finding  himfelf  unable  to  recolle(5l  what  he  was 
going  to   communicate,  faid,    *'  *Tis  gone!'* 
The   keeper  foon  after  left  him  ;  and  the  next 
morning   he   died.       He   was    buried    in   the 
church-yard  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  expence  of  the 
keeper. 

Such  were  the  life  and  death  of  Richard 
Savage,  a  man  equally  diflinguilhed  by  his 
virtues  and  vices  ;  and  at  once  remarka'jle  for 
his  weaknefles  and  abilities. 

Vol.  IV.  Q  He 
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He  was  of  a  middle  (lature,  of  a  thin  li.ibit  of 
body,  a  long  vifage,  coarfe  features,  and  me- 
lancholy afpc£l  ;  of  a  grave  and  manlv  deport- 
ment, a  folcnin  dignity  of  mien,  but  which, 
upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  loftencd  into  an 
engaging  ealinefs  of  manners.  His  walk,  was 
flow,  and  his  voice  tremulous  and  mournful. 
He  was  cafily  excited  to  fmiles,  but  very  fcldom 
provoked  to  laughter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vi- 
gorous and  aftivc.  His  judgement  was  accu- 
rate, his  apprehcnfion  quick,  and  his  memory 
fo  tenacious,  that  he  was  frequently  obfcrved 
to  know  what  he  had  learned  from  others  in  a 
Ihort  time,  better  than  thofe  by  whom  he  was 
informed  ;  and  could  frequently  recolIe(5l  inci- 
dents, with  all  their  combination  of  circum- 
{\ancrs,  which  few  would  have  regarded  at  the 
prefent  time,  but  which  the  quickncfs  of  his 
apprehcnfion  imprciTed  upon  him.  He  had 
the  art  of  efcaping  from  his  own  rcfie6lions, 
and  accommodating  himfclf  to  every  ne\T 
fcene. 

To  this  quality  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  compared  with  the  fmall 
time  which  he  fpcnt  in  viiiblc  endeavours  to 
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Acquire  it.  He  mingled  in  curfory  converfa- 
tion  with  the  fame  fleadinefs  of  attention  aS 
others  apply  to  a  leifture  ;  and  aiiiidil  the  ap- 
pearance of  thoughtlefs  gaiety,  loft  no  new 
idea  that  was  ftarted,  nor  any  hint  that  could 
be  improved.  He  had  therefore  made  in  cof- 
fec-houfes  the  fame  proficiency  as  others  in 
their  clofets  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
writings  of  a  man  of  little  education  and  little 
reading  have  an  air  of  learning  icarcely  to  be 
found  in  any  other  performances,  but  v/hich 
perhaps  as  often  obfcures  as  embeililhes  them. 

His  judgement  was  eminently  exaft  both  with 
teeard  towritino;s  and  to  men.  The  knowledge 
of  life  was  indeed  his  diief  attainment;  and  it 
is  not  without  fome  fatisfa'Jion,  that  I  can 
produce  the  fcifFrage  of  Savage  in  favour  of 
human  nature,  of  which  he  never  appeared  to 
entertain  fuch  odious  ideas  as  fome,  who  per- 
haps had  neither  his  judgement  nor  experience, 
have  publilhed,  either  in  oftentation  of  their 
fagacity,  vindication  of  their  crimes  or  gratih- 
cation  of  their  malice* 

His  method  of  life  particularly  qualified  him 
for  converfation,  of  which  he  knew  how  to 
pradife  all  the  graces.    He  was  never  vehement 
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or  loud,  but  at  once  modcll  and  cafy,  open  and 
rclpecttul  ;  his  language  was  vivacious  or  ele- 
gant, and  c(jually  happy  upon  grave  and  hu- 
mourous luhje»5ts.  He  was  generally  ccnlurcd 
for  not  knowing  when  to  retire;  hut  that  was 
not  the  detV'l:  of  his  judL^erncnt,  hut  ot  his 
fortune:  when  he  left  his  company,  he  was 
fre(]uentlv  to  fpcnd  the  remaining  part  of  the 
night  in  the  Ibeet,  or  at  leai\  was  abandoned 
to  gloomy  refleflions,  which  It  is  not  llrangie 
that  he  delaved  as  long  as  he  could  ;  and  fonie- 
times  forgot  that  he  gave  others  pain  to  avoid  it 
himfclf. 

It  cannot  be  faid,  that  he  made  ufe  of  his 
abilities  for  the  direction  of  his  own  condu.^  : 
an  irregular  and  dilfipated  manner  of  life  had 
made  him  the  flave  of  every  palTion  that  hap- 
pened to  be  excited  by  the  prefence  of  its  objeft, 
and  that  llavery  to  his  paffions  reciprocally 
produced  a  life  irregular  and  dilfipated.  He 
was  not  maftcr  of  his  own  motions,  nor  could 
proniife  any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

^^'ith  regard  to  his  oeconomy,  nothing  can 
he  added  to  the  relation  of  his  life.  He 
appeared  to  think  himfelf  born  to  be  fupportcd 
by   others,  and  difpenfcd  ftom  all  necefTity  of 
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providing  for  himfelf;  he  therefore  never  pro- 
fecuted  any  fcheme  of  advantage,  nor  endea- 
voured even  to  fecure  the  profits  which  his 
writings  might  have  afforded  him.  His  temper 
was,  in  confequence  of  the  dominion  of  liis 
pafTions,  uncertain  and  capricious ;  he  was 
eafilv  eniraoed,  and  eafilv  difg-uited;  but  he  is 
accufed  of  retaining  his  hatred  moretenacioufly 
than  his  benevolence. 

He  was  compafTionate  both  by  nature  and 
principle,  and  alwavs  ready  to  perform  offices 
of  humanity;  but  when  he  was  provoked  (and 
very  Imall  offences  were  fufficicnt  to  provoke 
him),  he  would  profecute  his  revenge  with  the 
utmoft  acrimony  till  his  paffion  had  fubfided. 

His  friendlhip  was  therefore  of  little  value ; 
for  though  he  was  zealous  in  the  lupport  oc 
vindication  of  thofe  whom  he  loved,  yet  it  was 
ahvays  dangerous  to  truil  him,  becaufe  he 
confidered  himfelf  as  difchart^ed  bv  the  tiril 
quarrel  from  all  ties  of  honour  or  gratitude  ; 
and  would  betray  thofe  fecrcts  which  in  the 
warmth  of  confidence  had  been  imparted  to 
him.  This  practice  drew  upon  him  an  uni- 
vcrfal  accufation  of -ingratitude:  nor  can  it  be 
denied   that  he  was   very  ready   to  fet  himfelf 
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free  from  the  load  of  an  obligation  ;  for  he 
could  not  bear  to  conceive  hinilelf  in  a  ftate  of 
cle^eiidt.nce,  his  pride  being  equally  powerful 
with  his  other  pafTions,  and  appearing  in  the 
form  of  infolence  at  one  time,  and  of  vanity 
at  another.  Vanity,  the  moft  innocent  fpecies 
of  pride,  was  moft  frequently  predominairt: 
he  could  not  eafily  leave  off,  when  he  had  once 
begun  to  mention  himfelf  or  his  works;  nor 
ever  read  his  verfes  without  ilealine  his  eves 
from  the  page  to  difcover  in  tlie  faces  of  his 
audience  how  they  were  affected  vs'ith  any 
favourite  palfage. 

A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ought  to 
be  given  lo  the  delicacy  with  which  lie  was  always 
caretul  to  feparate  his  own  merit  from  every 
other  man's,  and  to  reje£t  that  praife  to  which 
he  had  no  claim.  He  did  not  forget,  in  men- 
tioning his  performances,  to  mark  every  line 
that  had  been  fuggeiled  or  amended ;  and  was 
fo  accurate,  as  to  relate  that  he  owed  thrtt 
words  in  *'  The  Wanderer"  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends. 

His  veracity  was  queftloncd,  but  with  little 
reafon,  his  accounts,  though  not  indeed  always 
the  fame,  were  generally  confiftent.     When  he 
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loved  any  man,  he  fupprelTed  all  his  faults ;  and 
when  he  had  been  offended  by  him,  concealed 
all  his  virtues  ;  but  his  characters  were  gene- 
rally true,  fo  far  as  he  proceeded ;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  his  partiality  might 
have  fometimes  the  effeCl  of  faifehood. 

In  cafes  indifferent,  he  was  zealous  for 
virtue,  truth,  and  juftice :  he  knew  very  well 
the  necelllty  of  goodnefs  to  the  prefent  and 
future  happinefs  of  mankind ;  nor  is  there 
perhaps  any  writer,  who  has  lefs  endeavoure4 
to  pleafe  by  flattering  the  appetites  or  pervert- 
ing the  judgement. 

As  an  author,  therefore,  and  he  now  ceafes 
to  influence  mankind  in  any  other  charafler, 
if  one  piece  which  he  had  refolved  to  fupprefs 
be  excepted,  he  has  very  little  to  fear  from  the 
ftrideft  moral  or  religious  cenfure.  And  though 
he  may  not  be  altogether  fecure  againft  the 
objedions  of  the  critic,  it  mull  however  be 
acknowledged,  that  his  works  are  the  produc- 
tions of  a  genius  truly  poetical ;  and,  what 
many  writers  who  have  been  more  lavifhly 
applauded  cannot  boa.l\,  that  they  have  an  ori- 
ginal air,  which  has  no  refembiance  of  any 
fpregoing  writer,  that  the  verlif  cation  and  fen- 
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timents   have    a    cad    peculiar   to    themfclves^ 
wliich  no   man  can  imitate  with  fuccel's,   be- 
caufc  what   was   nature   in   Savage,  would    in 
another  be   afFe£lation.     It  mud  be  con  felled, 
that  his  defcriptions  arc   flriking,  his    images 
animated,  his  h(^> ions  ju ill y  i machined,  anJ  his 
allegories  artfully  purfued  ;  that  his  diction  is 
elevated,    though    lometimcs    forced,  and    iiis 
numbers    fonorous    and  majeftic,  though    fre- 
quently lluggifh  and  encumbered.     Of  his  ilvle,  , 
the  general   iault   is  harflmcfi;,  and  its  gcnera},i 
excellence   is   dignity  ;  of  his    fcntiments,  the  * 
prevailing  beauty  is  fimplicity,  and  uniformity 
the  prevailing  dc-fcct. 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who 
candidly   confider  his    fortune,  will  think  aa 
apology  either  necefTary  or  dillicult.     If  he  was 
not  alwavs  fufficientlv  in{lru<fted  in  his  fuhjed^ 
his  knowledge  was  at  leaft  greater  tlian  could 
have  been  attained  by  others  in  the  fame  llate. 
Jf  his  works  were  fomctimcs  untinilhed,  accu- 
racv  cannot  reafonablv  be  exacted  from  a  man 
opprtiTcd  witli  want,  winch  he  has  wo  hope  of 
relieving   but   by   a   fpcedv  publication.     The 
ibfolencc  and  rcfenMnent  of  v.hicli  he  js  acculcd 
Were  net  ealHy  to  be  itvoidcd  by  a  great  mind 
f  V  '  irritated 
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irritated  by  perpetual  hardfhips,  and  conflrained 
liourlv  to  return  the  fpurns  of  contempt,  and 
reprefs  tlie  iniolence  of  profperity ;  and  vanity 
furely  may  be  readily  pardoned  in  him,  to 
whom  life  afforded  no  other  comforts  than, 
barren  praifcs,  and  the  conlcioufnefs  of  deferr- 
ing them. 

Thofe  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct, 
who  have  flumbered  awav  their  time  on  the 
down  of  plenty  ;  nor  will  any  wife  man  eaiily 
pre  fume  to  fay,  *'  Had  I  been  in  Savage's  con- 
*'  dition,  I  Ihould  have  lived  or  written  better 
*'  tiian  Savage." 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its 
ufe,  if  thofe,  who  languifh  under  any  part  of 
his  fufferings,  Ihall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their 
patience,  by  reflefling  that  they  feel  only  thofe 
affli£tions  from  which  the  abilities   of  Savage 
did  not  exempt  him  ,  or  thofc,  who,  in  confi- 
dence  of   fuperior  capacities   or   attainments, 
difregard  the  common  maxims  of  life,  Ihall  be 
reminded,  that  nothing  will  fuppiy  the  want  of 
prudence;  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity;'  ^ 
long  continued,    will    make    knowledge    ufe-  '' 
lcfs>  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible. 

SWIFT. 
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AN  Account  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already 
colle6^ed,  with  great  diligence  and  acute- 
nefs,  by  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  according  to  a 
fcbcme  which  I  laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy 
of  our  friendfhip.  I  cannot  therefore  be  ex- 
pe£led  to  fay  much  of  a  life,  concerning  which 
I  had  long  fince  communicated  my  thoughts  to 
a  man  capable  of  dignifyine;  his  narrations 
with  fo  much  elegance  of  language  and  force  of 
fcntiment. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  was,  according  to 
an  account  faid  to  be  *  written  by  himfelf,  the 
fon  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  wa^ 

•  Mr.  Sheriilan  in  his  Life  of  Swift  obfcrvcs  that  this 
account  was  really  written  by  the  Dean,  and  now  cxifts  in  his 
c\Na  haiui-writins  iii  the  kbrar/  of  Dujlin  College.    E. 
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boin  at  Dublin  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1667: 
according  to  his  own  report,  as  delivered  by 
Pope  to  Spence,  he  was  born  at  Leicefler,  the 
foil  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  minifter  of  a 
parilh  in  Herefordfhire  *.  During  his  life  the 
place  of  his  birth  was  undetermined.  He  was 
contented  to  be  called  an  Irifhman  by  the  Iriih  ; 
b'-.t  would  occahonally  call  himfelf  an  Englifli- 
man.  1  he  queftion  mav,  without  much  re- 
gret, be  left  in  the  oblcurity  in  which  he 
delighted  to  involve  it. 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was 
Jrilh.  He  was  lent  at  the  age  of  fix  to  the 
fchool  at  Kilkenny,  and  in  his  fifteenth  vear 
(1682)  was  admitted  into  the  Univcrfity  of 
Dublin. 

In  his  academical  fludies  he  was  either  not 
idiligentor  not  happy.  It  mull:  difappoint  every 
reader's  expeflation,  that,  when  at  the  ufual 
time  he  claimed  the  Eachelorlhip  of  ArtSj  he 
was  found  by  the  examiners  too  confpicuouflv 
•deficient  for  regular  admilTion,  and  obtained 
his  degree  at  laft  by  fpecial  Javow\  a  term  ufed 
in  that  univcrfity  to  denote  want  of  merit. 

♦  Spcncc's  Anecdoccs,  vol.  II.  p.  273. 

Of 
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(pf  this  dlfgrace  it  may  be  cafily  fuppofcd 
tl:at  he  was  much  afhamcd,  and  Ihame  had  its 
proper  effef^  in  producing  reformation.  He 
rcfolved  from  that  time  to  (ludy  eiglit  hours 
a-day,  and  continued  his  induftry  for  fcveji 
years,  with  what  improvement  is  fuHiicicntly 
known.  This  part  of  his  ftorv  well  deferves 
to  be  remembered  ;  it  may  alTord  ufeful  admo- 
nition  and  powerful  encouragement  to  men, 
whofe  abilities  have  been  made  for  a  time  ufc- 
Icfs  by  their  pafiions  or  plcafurc*;,  and  wlio, 
having  loft  one  part  of  life  in  idlenefs,  are 
tempted  to  throw  away  the  remainder  in 
dcfpair. 

In  this  courfe  of  daily  application  he  conti- 
nued three  years  lonrrer  at  Dublin  ;  and  in  this 
time,  if  the  ohfervation  of  an  old  companion 
may  be  trufted,  he  drew  the  firft  fketch  of  his 
**  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

When  he  was  about  one-and-twenty  (1688), 
being  bv  the  death  of  Godwin  Swift  his  uncle, 
who  had  fupportcd  him,  left  without  fubfiil- 
cnce,  he  wr  nt  to  confult  his  mother,  who  then 
lived  at  Leicefter,  about  the  future  courfe  of 
his  life,  and  by  her  diredion  foiicited  the 
advice  and  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 

who 
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who  had  married  one  of  iMrs.  SwitVs  relations, 
and  whole  father  Sir  John  Temple,  Mafter  of 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  had  lived  in  great  fami- 
liarity of  friendfhip  with  Godwin  SwiTt,  by 
whom  Jonatlian  had  been  to  that  time  main- 
tained. 

Temple  received  with  fufticient  kindnefs  the 
nephew  of  his  father  *s  friend,  with  whom  he  was, 
when  thevcbnverfed  to^etiier,  fo  much  pleafed, 
that  he  detained  him  two  years  in  his  houfe. 
Here  he  became  known  to  King  William,  who 
Ibmetimes  vifited  l>mple  when  he  was  difabled 
by  the  gout,  and,  being  attended  by  Swift  in 
tlie  garden,  fhewed  him  how  to  cut  afparagus 
in  the  Dutch  wav. 

King  William's  notions  were  all  military; 
and  he  exprclTcd  his  kindnefs  to  Swift  by  offer- 
ing to  make  him  a  captain  of  horfe. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor-park,  he 
took  Swift  with  him ;  and  when  he  was  con- 
fulted  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  about  the  expe- 
dience of  complying  with  a  bill  then  depending 
for  makiiig  parliaments  triennial,  againlt  which 
King  William  was  flronglv  prejudiced,  after 
having  in  vain  tried  to  fliew  the  E^rl  that  tlic 
propofai  involved   nothing  dangerous  to  royal 

^  '  '  power, 
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power,  lie  fcnt  Swift  for  tlie  fame  purpofc  to 
the  King.  Swift,  who  prohalilv  was  proud  ot 
his  employment,  and  went  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  a  voung  man,  found  his  argumentSr 
and  his  art  of  difplayiitg  them,  made  totally 
ineffcf^ual  bv  the  predetermination  of  the  King  ; 
and  ufcd  to  mention  tliis  difappointment  as  his 
firft:  antidote  an;ainll:  vanitV. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contra£Ved  a  difor- 
dcr,  as  he  thouglu,  bv  eating  too  much  fruit. 
The  original  of  difeafes  is  commonly  obfcurc- 
Almoil  every  boy  cats  as  much  fruit  as  he  cau 
get,  without  any  great  inconvenience.  The 
difeafe  of  Swift  was  giddinefs  with  dcafnefs, 
which  attacked  him  from  time  to  time,  began 
verv  early,  parfucd  him  through  life,  and  at 
laft  fent  him  to  the  grave,  deprived  of  rcafon. 

Being  much  opprelfed  at  Moor-parls.  by  this 
grievous  malady,  he  was  advifed  to  try  his 
native  air,  and  went  to  Ireland  ;  but,  finding  no 
benefit,  returned  to  Sir  William,  at  whofe 
houfe  he  continued  his  fludies,  and  is  known 
to  have  read,  among  other  books,  "  Cyprian" 
and  **  Irena-us."  He  thought  exercife  of  great 
neccfiitv,  and  ufcd  to  run  half  a  mile  up  and 
down  a  hill  ererv  two  hours. 

It 
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It  is  eafy  to  Imagine  that  the  mode  in  which 
his  firft  degree  was  conferred  left  him  no  great 
fondnefs  for  the  Univeriity  of  Dubhn,  and 
therefore  he  refolved  to  become  a  Mafter  of 
Arts  at  Oxford.  In  the  teftimonial  which  he 
produced,  the  words  ot  difgrace  were  omitted  ; 
and  he  took  his  Mafter*s  degree  (Julv  5,  1692) 
with  fuch  reception  and  regard  as  fully  con- 
tented him. 

While  he  Hved  with  Temple,  heufed  to  pay  hi?; 
mother  at  Leicefter  an  yearly  vifit.  He  travelled 
on  foot,  unlefs  fome  violence  of  weather  drove 
him  into  a  waggon,  and  at  night  he  would  go 
to  a  penny  lodging,  where  he  purchafed  clean 
fheets  for  fix  pence.  This  oradtice  Lord  Orrcrv 
imputes  to  his  innate  love  of  grolTnefs  and 
vulgarity:  fome  may  afcribe  it  to  his  deiire  of 
furveying  human  life  through  all  its  varieties  ; 
and  others,  perhaps  with  equal  probabiiitv,  to 
a  paflion  which  feems  to  have  been  deep  fixed 
in  his  heart,  the  love  of  a  Ihilling, 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance 
at  Moor-park  deferved  fome  other  recompencc 
than  the  pleafure,  however  mingled  with  im- 
provement,   of   Temple's  converfation ;    and 

grew 
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grew  fo  impatient,  that  (1694)  he  went  away 
in  difcontent. 

I'emple,  conrdous  of  having  given  reafoii 
for  complaint,  is  faid  to  have  made  him  Deputy 
ATafter  of  the  Rolis  in  Ireland;  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  kinfman's  account,  was  an  office 
wljich  he  knew  him  not  able  to  difcharqc. 
Swift  therefore  refolved  to  enter  into  the 
Church,  in  which  he  had  at  firft  no  higlier 
hopes  than  of  the  chaplainfhip  to  the  Factory 
at  Lifbon  ;  but  being  recommended  to  Lord 
Capcl,  he  obtained  the  prebend  of  KiUoot  in 
Coftnor^  of  about  a  hundred  pounds  a  vear. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  com- 
panion like  Swift  fo  neceffary,  that  he  invited 
him  back,  with  a  promifc  to  procure  him  Eng- 
lifh  preferment,  in  exchange  for  the  prebend 
which  he  defired  him  to  rcfign.  With  this 
requeft  Swift  complied,  having  perhaps  equally 
repented  their  feparation,  and  they  lived  on 
together  with  mutual  fatisfa£tion  ;  and,  in  the 
four  years  that  paiTed  between  his  return  and 
I'emple's  death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote 
the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub"  and  the  **  Battle  of  the 
••  Books." 

Swift 
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Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that 
he  was  a  poet,  and  wrote  Pindarick  Odes  to 
Temple,  to  the  King,  and  to  the  Athenian 
Society,  a  knot  of  obfcure  men  -,  who  pub- 
lifhcd  a  periodical  pamphlet  of  anfwers  to  quef- 
tions,  fent,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fent,  by  Letters. 
I  have  been  told  that  Dryden,  having  perufed 
thefe  verfes,  faid,  "  Coufin  Swift,  you  will 
"  never  be  a  poet ;"  and  that  this  denunciation 
was  the  motive  of  Swift's  perpetual  malevoi?nce 
to  Dryden. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  left  a  legacy  with 
his  manufcripts  to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had 
obtained,  from  King  William,  a  promifc  of 
the  iirfl  prebend  that  iTiOuld  be  vacant  at  "Weft- 
jiiinfter  or  Canteruurv. 

That  this  promife  might  not  be  forgotteri, 
Swift  dedicated  to  the  King  the  porthumous 
works  with  which  he  was  intrufted  ;  but  nei- 
ther the  dedication,  nor  tendcrnefs  for  the  man 
whom  he  once  had  treated  with  conildence  and 
fondriefs,  revived  in  King  ^Viliiam  the  remem- 
brance of  his  promife.  Swift  awhile  attended 
tlie  Court  i  but  foon  foUr.d  his  folicitations 
hopelefs. 

*  The  Pablliei-  of  :!.ii  Co!l?(5^'on  was  Jd^m  D'-r-'-oa.     E. ' 
Vol.  iV.  R  He 
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He  was  then  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley 
to  accompany  him  into  Ireland,  as  his  ^^rivate 
fccretarv  ;  but  after  havinn,  done  the  bufinefs 
till  their  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  that 
one  Dufh  had  perfuaded  the  Earl  that  a  Clergy- 
man was  not  a  proper  fecretary,  and  had  ob- 
tained the  office  for  himfclf.  In  a  man  like 
Swift,  fuch  circumvention  and  inconilancy 
mull:  have  excited  violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  vet  more  to  fuffer.  Lord  Berke- 
ley  had  the  dil'pofal  of  the  deanery  of  Derrv^ 
and  Swift  expected  to  obtain  it ;  but  by  the  fe- 
cretarv's  influence,  fuppoled  to  have  been  fe- 
cured  by  a  bribe,  it  was  bellowed  on  fomebody 
elfe  ;  and  Swift  was  difmi fifed  with  the  livings 
of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggiu  in  the  diocefe  of 
Mcath,  which  together  did  not  equal  half  the 
val  ue  of  the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increafed  the  parochial  duty 
by  reading  prayers  on  Wednefdays  and  Fri- 
days, and  performed  all  the  offices  of  his  pro- 
fclfion  with  great  decency  and  exa.£tnefs. 

Soon  after  his  fettlemcnt  at  Laracor,  he  in- 
vited to  Ireland  the  -unfortunate  Stella,  a  young 
woman  whofe  name  was  Johnfon,  the  daugh-^ 
ter  of  the  fleward   of  Sir   William   Temple, 

who, 
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Avho,  in  confide  rat  ion  of  her  father's  virtues, 
left  her  a  thoufand  pounds,  ^\'lth  her  came 
Mrs.  Dinglev,  whofe  whole  fortune  was  twen- 
ty-feven  pounds  a  year  for  her  life.  With 
thefe  Ladies  he  patfed  his  hours  of  relaxation, 
and  to  thcni  lie  opened  his  bofom ;  but  they 
never  rcfidcd  in  the  fame  houfe,  nor  did  he 
fee  either  without  a  witnefs.  They  hved  at 
the  Parlonage,  when  Swift  was  awav;  and 
\\\.en  he  returned,  removed  to  a  lodging,  or  to 
the  houfe  of  a  neighbouring;  cleroivman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  thofe  mlrids  which 
amaze  the  world  v.ith  eailv  pregnancy:  his 
firft  work,  except  his  few  poetical  ElTavs,  was 
the  ''  Dilfentions  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  pub- 
lilhed  (lyci)  in  his  thirty-fourth  vear.  After 
its  appearance,  paying  a  vilit  to  lome  bilhop, 
he  heard  mention  made  of  the  new  pamphlet 
that  Burnet  had  written,  replete  with  political 
knowledge.  When  he  feemed  to  doubt  Bur- 
net's right  to  the  work,  he  was  told  by  the 
Bilhop,  tliat  he  was  **  a  voung  man;"  and. 
Hill  perfiitlng  to  doubt,  that  he  was  **  a  very 
*'  poiitive  young  man." 

Three  years  afterward  (1704)  was  publifhed 
♦*  The  Talc  of  a  Tub:"  of  this  book  chantv 

R  2  mi/ 
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niav  be  perfuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be 
written  by  a  man  ot  a  peculiar  charafler,  with- 
out ill  intention  :  but  it  is  certainly  of  dano;er- 
ous  example.  That  Swift  was  its  author, 
though  it  be  univerlally  believed,  was  never 
owned  by  himfelf,  nor  very  well  proved  by  any 
evidence  ;  but  no  other  claimant  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  he  did  not  denv  it  when  Archbi- 
Hiop  Sharp  and  the  Duchefs  of  Somerfet,  by 
fliewing  it  to  the  Queen,  debarred  him  from  a 
bilhoprick. 

When  this  wild  work  fn-fl  raifcd  the  atten- 
tion of  the  publick,  Sachevcrell,  meeting  Smal^ 
ridge,  tried  to  flatter  him,  feeming  to  tliink 
him  the  author;  but  Smalridge  anfwered  with 
indif^nation,  "  Not  all  tliat  you  and  1  have  in 
*'  the  world,  nor  all  that  ever  we  fliall  have, 
**  fliould  hire  me  to  write  the  **  'i'ale  of  a 
"  Tub." 

The  digrcflions  relating  to  Wotton  and 
Bentlev  mufl:  be  confeffcd  to  difcovtr  want  of 
]cnowledge,  or  want  of  integrity ;  he  did  not 
underftand  the -two  controverfies,  or  he  wii- 
lingly  mifreprefented  them.  But  W  it  can 
{land  its  ground  againft  Truth  only  a  little 
while.     The  honours  due  to  Learning  have 

been 
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been    juftly    diilributed     by     the   declfion   of 
pollerity. 

**  The  Battle  of  the  Books"  is  fo  like  the 
*'  Combat  des  Livres,"  which  the  fame  quef- 
tion  concerning  the  Ancients  and  Modems  had 
produced  in  France,  that  the  improbabiHty  of 
fuch  a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  com- 
munication is  not,  in  my  opinion,  balanced 
by  the  anonymous  proteftation  prefixed,  in 
which  all  knowledge  of  the  French  book  is 
peremptorily  difowned  *. 

For  fome  time  after  Swift  was  probably  em- 
ploved  in  folitary  ftudy,  gaining  the  qualifica- 
tions requifite  for  future  eminence.  How  often 
he  vifited  England,  and  with  what  diligence  he 
attended  his  parilbes,  I  know  not.  It  was  not 
till  about  four  years  afterwards  that  he  became 
a  profelfed  author  i  and  then  one  year  (1708 J 
produced  "  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of- 
*'  England  Man;"  the  ridicule  of  Allrologv, 
under  the  name  of  *'  Bickerllaff ;"  the  **  Ar- 
*'  gument  ap-ainft  abolifliing  Chriftianity  ;'•'  and 
the  defence  of  the  "  Sacramental  Teft." 

*  See  Sheridan's  Life,  p.  45i'  where  aie  (ome  remarks  on 
^liis  paffage.     E. 
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'*  The  Sentiments  of  a  Churcli-of-England 
•*  Man"  is  written  with  great  coolneTs,  mode- 
ration, eafe,  and  pcrfpicuity.  The  **  Argu- 
*^  mcnt  againft  abolifhing  Chriftianity"  is  a 
very  happy  and  judicious  irony.  One  pafiagc 
in  it  deferves  to  be  felected. 

*'  If  Chriftianitv  were  once  aboliflied,  how 
*'  could  the  free-thinkers,  the  ftrong  reafoners 
*'  and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to 
*'  find  another  fubject  fo  calculated,  in  all 
*'  points,  whereon  to  difplav  their  abilities  ? 
*'  What  wonderful  produdions  of  wit  Ihould 
*'  we  be  deprived  of  from  thofc,  whofe  genius, 
*'  by  continual  pradlicc,  hath  been  wholly 
**  turned  upon  raillery  and  inve£livcs  againil 
*'  religion,  and  would  therefore  never  be  able 
*'  to  Ihine,  or  diftiiiguifli  thcmfelves,  upon 
*' any  other  fubje£l  ?  We  are  daily  complain- 
*'  ing  of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us, and 
**  would  take  away  the  greatefl,  perhaps  the 
**  onlv,  topick  we  have  left.  Who  would 
**  ever  have  fufpecled  Afgill  for  a  wit,  or 
**  Toland  for  a  phiiofopher,  if  the  inexhaufli- 
**  ble  flock  of  Chriilianity  had  not  been  at 
**  hand  to  provide  them  with  materials  ?  What 
••  other    fubjc£l,    througli   all   art   or   nature, 

''  could 
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**  could  have  produced  Tlndal  for  a  profound 
*'  author,  or  furnifhed  him  with  readers  r  It  is 
"  the  wife  choice  of  the  fubj.ct  that  alone 
**  adorns  and  diilinguifhes  the  writer.  For 
**  had  an  hundred  fach  pens  as  thcfe  been  em- 
\'  ployed  on  the  lide  of  religion,  they  would 
*'  have  immediately  funk  into  Ulence  and 
**  oblivion." 

The  reafonablenefs  of  a  Tffi  is  not  hard  to 
be  proved  ;  but  perhaps  it  mull  be  allowed  that 
the  proper  tefl  has  not  been  chofen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers,  publifhed 
under  the  name  of  **  Bickerilaff,"  induced 
Steele,  when  he  projected  the  *'  Tatler,"  to 
alTume  an  appellation  which  had  alreadv  gained 
pofTelTion  of  the  reader's  notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  *'  Proje«5l 
*'  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion,"  addrelfed 
to  Lady  Berkeley  ;  by  whofe  kindnefs  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his  benciices. 
To  this  project,  which  is  formed  with  great 
purity  of  intention,  and  difplaved  with  fprite- 
linefs  and  elegance,  it  can  only  be  objcflcd, 
that,  like  many  projects,  it  is,  if  not  gene- 
rallv  impracticable,  yet  evidently  hopckis,  as 
it   fuppofes    more    zeal,    concord,    and    perle- 

Fc  4  verance, 
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verance,  than  a  view  of  mankind  gives  reafon 
for  expe6ling. 

He  wrote  likcwife  this  vcar  a  **  Vindication 
"  of  BickerflafT;"  and  an  explanation  of  an 
*'  Ancient  Prophecy,"  part  written  after  the 
fa£ls,  and  the  reft  never  completed,  but  well 
planned  to  excite  amazement. 

Soon  after  began  the  bufy  and  important  part 
of  Swift's  life.  He  was  employed  (1710)  by 
the  primate  of*  Ireland  to  folicit  the  Queen  for 
a  rcmilhon  of  the  Firft  Fruits  and  Twentieth 
parts  to  the  Irilli  Clergy.  With  this  purpofe 
he  had  recourfe  to  Mr.  Harley,  to  whom  he 
was  mentioned  as  a  man  neglected  and  op- 
preffed  by  the  lafc  miniftry,  becaufe  he  had 
refufed  to  co- operate  with  fome  of  their 
fchcmes.  What  he  had  refufed  has  never 
been  told  ;  what  he  had  fuffered  was,  I  fup- 
pofe,  the  exclufion  from  a  bifhoprick  by  the 
remonftrances  of  Sharp,  whom  he  defcribes  as 
"  the  harmlefs  tool  of  others  liate,"  and  whom 
lie  reprefents  as  afterwards  "  lulng  for  par- 
*'  don." 

Hariev's  dcfigns  and  fituation  were  fuch  as 
made  him  glad  of  an  auxiliary  fo  well  qualified 
for  his  fervice ;  he  therefore  foon  admitted  him 

to 
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to  familiarity,  whether  ever  to  confidence  fome 
have  made  a  doubt ;  but  it  v/ould  have  been 
difficult  to  excite  his  zeal  without  perfuadin^ 
him  that  he  was  trufled.  and  not  very  eafv  to 
delude  him  by  taife  perfuaiions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  thofe  meetino-s 
in  which  the  iirll  hints  and  original  plan  of 
a6lion  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  ;  and 
was  one  of  fixteen  Minifters,  or  agents  of  the 
Minillry,  who  met  weekly  at  each  other's 
houfes,  and  were  united  by  the  name  of 
*'  Brother." 

Being  not  immediately  coniidered  as  an  ob- 
durate Tory,  he  converfedindifcrirainatelvwith 
all  the  wits,  and  was  yet  the  friend  of  Steele  ; 
who,  in  the  *'  Tatler,"  which  began  in  April 
170Q,  confelTes  the  advantage  of  his  converfa- 
tion,  and  mentions  fomething  contributed  by 
him  to  his  paper.  But  he  was  now  immer^in^^ 
into  political  controverfy;  for  the  year  1710  pro- 
duced the  •'  Examiner,"  of  which  Swift  wrote 
thirty-three  papers*  In  argument  he  mav  be 
allowed  to  have  the  advantage ;  for  where  a 
wide  fyllem  of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a 
public  charafter,  is  laid  open  to  enquiry,  the 
accufer  having   the  choice  of   fa6ls   mull   be 

very 
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very  unfkilful  if  he  does  not  prevail ;  but  with 
regard  to  wit,  1  am  afraid  none  of  Swift's  pa- 
pers will  be  found  equal  to  thofe  by  wliich 
AcMilon  oppofed  him  '^. 

He  wrote  in  the  year  171 1  a  ''  Letter  to  the 
"  0<5\obcr  Club,"  a  number  of  Tory  Gentle- 
men fent  from  tlie  country  to  Parliament,  who 
formed  thcmfelves  into  a  club,  to  the  number 
of  about  a  hundred,  and  met  to  animate  the 
zeal  and  raife  tlie  expectations  of  each  other, 
Thcv  thought,  with  great  rcafon,  that  the 
Mini  tiers  were  lofmg  oppoitunitics  ;  that  fuf- 
ficicnt  ufe  was  not  made  of  the  ardour  of  the 
nation  ;  they  called  loudly  for  more  changes, 
and  flronger  efforts  ;  and  demanded  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  part,  and  tlie  difmiiTion  of  the 
left,  of  thofe  whom  they  confidered  as  pub- 
lick  robbers. 

Their  eagernefs  was  not  gratified  by  the 
Quren,  or  by  Harley.  The  Queen  was  pro- 
bably flow  becaufe  (he  was  afraid  :  and  Harley 
was  flow  becaufe  he  wa.s  doubtful ;  he  was  a 
tory  only   by   neceflity,  or   for  convenience ; 

*  Vr.  Sheridan  however  fays,  that  Addifon's  laft  Whig 
Examiner  \va*  publifhc-d  Ocl.  12,  171 1  ;  and  Swift's  firft  Exa- 
miner, on  the  icth  of  the  follow ing  November.        E. 

and, 
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and,  when  he  had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no 
fettled  purpofe  tor  which  he  Ihould  employ  it; 
forced  to  2:ratifv  to  a  certain  decree  the  Tories 
who  fupported  him,  but  unwilling  to  make  his 
reconcilement  to  the  Whigs  utterly  defperate, 
he  correlponded  at  once  with  the  two  expec- 
tants of  the  Crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been 
obferved,  the  fuccelTion  undetermined  Not 
knowing  what  to  do,  he  did  nothing:  and, 
with  the  fate  ot  a  double  dealer,  at  hH  he  loft 
his  power,   but  kept  his  enemies. 

Swift  fcems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion 
with  tiie  "  0£\ober  Club;"  but  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  quicken  the  tardinefs  of  Harley, 
whom  he  ftimulated  as  much  as  he  could,  but 
with  little  efpeft.  He  that  knows  not  whither 
to  go,  is  in  no  halle  to  move.  Harley,  who 
was  perhaps  not  quick  by  nature,  became  vet 
more  flow  by  ii  refolution  ;  and  was  content  to 
hear  that  dilatorinefs  lamented  as  natural,  which 
he  applauded  in  himfelf  as  politick. 

Without  the  Tories,  however,  nothing  could 
be  done ;  and  as  they  were  not  to  be  gratified, 
they  muft  be  appeafed  ;  and  tlie  conduct  of  the 
Minifter,  if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  to 
be  plauiibly  exculed. 

Early 
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Early  in  the  next  year  he  piiblifhed  a  *'  Pro-^ 
**  pofal  for  corrcdling,  improving,  and  afcer- 
**  taining  the  Englilh  Tongue,"  in  a  Letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford;  wiitten  without  much 
knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  language, 
and  without  any  accurate  enquiry  into  the 
hiilory  of  other  tongues.  The  certainty  and 
{lability  which,  contrary  to  all  experience,  he 
thinks  attainable,  he  propofe^  to  fccure  by  in- 
llituting  an  academy ;  the  decrees  of  which 
every  man  would  have  been  vvillmg,  and  many 
would  have  been  proud,  to  difobey,  and  whicli, 
being  renewed  by  fuccellive  elections,  would  in 
a  fhort  time  have  differed  from  itfelf. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  political 
importance:  he  publiflied  (1712)  the  "  Con- 
*•  duel  of  the  Allies,"  ten  days  before  the 
Parliament  alTembled.  The  purpofc  was  to 
perfuade  the  nation  to  a  peace  ;  and  never  had 
any  writer  more  fuccefs.  '1  he  people,  who 
had  been  amufed  with  bonfires  and  triumphal 
proceffions,  and  looked  with  idolatry  on  the 
General  and  his  friends,  and  who,  as  they 
thought,  had  made  England  the  arbitrefs  of 
nations,  were  confounded  between  fhame  and 
ra"-e,    when    they    found   '.'  that   mines     had 

**  been 
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'*  been  exliauiled,  and  millions  deflroyed,"  to 
fecure  the  Dutch  or  aggrandize  the  emperor, 
without  any  advantage  to  ourfelves  ;  that  we 
had  been  bribing  our  neighbours  to  fight  their 
own  quarrel;  and  that  aniongll  our  enemies 
we  might  number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  which 
the  nation  was  then  firft  informed,  that  the  war 
was  unnecelfarily  protracted  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  Marlborough  ;  and  that  It  would  have  been 
continued  without  end,  if  he  could  have  con- 
tinued his  annual  plunder.  But  Swift,  I  Uip- 
pofe,  did  not  yet  know  what  he  has  fince  writ- 
ten, that  a  connnillion  was  drawn  which  would 
have  appointed  him  General  for  life,  had  it  not 
become  incffeclual  by  the  refolution  of  Lord 
Cowper,  who  refufed  the  feal. 

'*  Whatever  is  received,"  fay  the  fchools, 
*'  is  received  in  proportion  to  the  recipient." 
The  power  of  a  political  trcatife  depends  much 
upon  the  difpofition  of  the  people  ;  the  nation 
was  then  combulliblc,  and  a  fpark  fet  it  on  fire. 
It  is  boalied,  that  between  November  and  Ja- 
nuary eleven  thoufand  were  fold  ;  a  great  num- 
ber at  that  time,  when  we  were  not  vet  a  na- 
tion of  readers.     To  its  propagation  certainly 

no 
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no  agcncv  of  power  or  iiiriueiice  was  want- 
ing. It  luniilhed  arguments  for  converfation, 
fpceches  for  debate,  and  materials  for  parlia- 
mentarv  refolutiofis. 

Yet,  furclv,  whocNxr  furvcys  this  wonder- 
working pamphlet  with  cool  perufal,  will  con- 
fefs  that  its  cfTicacy  was  fupplied  by  the  palfions 
of  its  readers  ;  that  it  operates  bv  the  mere 
weight  offals,  with  very  little  alTiftance  from 
the  hand  that  produced  them. 

This  vcar  (1712)  he  puhlithed  his  **  Re- 
**  fle«ftions  on  the  Bar  ier  Treaty,"  which  car- 
ries on  this  defign  of  his  *'  Conduct  of  the 
**  Allies,"  and  fhews  how  little  regard  in  that 
negotiation  !iad  been  fhewn  to  the  intercll  of 
Kntr'and,  and  how  much  of  the  conquered 
countrv  had  been  demanded  by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  *'  Remarks  on  the 
**  Bilhop  of  Sarum's  Introdu»5lion  to  his  third 
•*  Volume  of  the  Hiftoryof  rhe  Reformation," 
a  pamphlet  which  Burnet  publifhed  as  an  alarm, 
to  warn  the  nation  of  the  approach  of  Popery. 
Swift,  who  fecnis  to  have  difliked  the  Bifhop 
with  fomc'^hing  more  than  political  aversion, 
treats  him  like  one  on  whom  he  is  glad  of  an 


opportunity  toinfulr. 


Swift 
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Swift  being  now  the  declared  favourite  and 
fuppofed  confidant  of  the  Tory  Minifhry,  was 
treated  hv  all  that  depended  on  the  Court  with 
the   refpeft   which   dependents   know   how   to 
pay.     He  foon  began  to  feel'part  of  the  mifery 
of  greatnefs ;  he  that  could  fay  that  he  ki^ew 
him,  coniidered   himfelf  as  ha\-ing  fortune  in 
his    pdwer.      Commiirions,     folicitations,     re- 
monflrances,  crowded  about  him;  he  was  ex- 
pe£led  to  do  every  man's  bufinefs,  to  procure 
employment    for    one,    and   to    retain    it    for 
another.     In  alTifting  thofe  who  addrelled  him, 
he   reprefents  himfelf  as   fufficiently  diligent  ; 
and  defires  to  have  others  believe,  what  he  pro- 
bably believed  himfelf,  that  bv  his   interpoli- 
tion  many  Whigs  of  merit,  and  arr.ong  them 
Addifon    and    Congreve,    were   continued    in 
their   places.     But   every  man  of  known    in- 
fluence has  fo  many  petitions  which  he  cannot 
grant,    that    he    muil    necciTirily  offend  more 
than  he  gratifies,  becaufe  the  preference  given 
to  one  affords  all  the  refl  reafon  for  complaint. 
*'  When  I  give  away  a  place,"  faid  (  ewis  XIV. 
*'  I   make  an   hundred  difcontcnted,  and  one 
*'  ungrateful." 

Much 
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Much  lias  been  faid  of  tlie  equality  and  iikle- 
pendcnce  which  he  prefervcd  in  his  convcrfa- 
tion  with  the  Minif^crs,  of  the  fianknefs  of  liis 
rcmonftrances,  and  the  familia:ity  of  his  fricnd- 
fhip.      In  accounts  of  thi^    kind  a  few  iingle 
incidents  are  fct  againft   the  general  tenon r  of 
behaviour.      No    man,     however,    cnn    pay   a 
more  fervile  tribute  to  the  Great,   than  by  fuf- 
fering  his  lihertv  in  their   prefence  to  aggran- 
dize  him  in    his   own  ellccm.     Between  dif* 
fcrent  ranks  of  the  community  there  is  neccf- 
farilv  Tome  diftance  :  he  wlio  is  called  bv  his 
fupericr  to  pafs  the  interval,  may  properly  ac* 
cept  the  invitation  ;  but  petulance  and  obtnj 
iion  are  rarelv  produced  bv  magnanimity  j  ;nor 
liave  often  any  nobler  cauie  than  the  pride-  of 
importance,    and    the    malice    of    inferiority. 
He  who  knows  himfcif  necefTary  may  let,  while 
that  neceflity  lafts,  a  high  value  upon  himfelf ; 
as,  in  a  lower  condition,  a  fervant  eminently 
ikilful  mav  be  faucy  ;  but  he  is  faucy  only  be- 
caufe  he  is  fervile.     Swift  appears  to  have  pre- 
ferved    the    kindnefs    of  the  great  when  they 
wanted   him  no  longer ;  and  therefore  it  mull 
be  aiicwcd,  tliat  the  cliiidifh  freedom,  to  which 

he 
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lie  feems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered 
by  his  better  qualities. 

His  dilm te relied nefs  has  been  hkewife  men- 
tioned ;  a  ftrain  of  heroiim,  which  would  have 
been  in  his  condition  romantick  and  fuperfiu- 
ous.  Ecclefiaftical  benefices,  when  thev  be- 
ome  vacant,  muft  be  given  away  ;  and  the 
fiien.ds  ot"  Power  may,  if  there  be  no  inherent 
difqualilication,  reafonably  expert  them.  Swifc 
accepted  (171  ^)  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick,  ths 
hz{\.  preferment  that  his  friends  could  venture 
to  give  him.  That  Aliniilry  was  in  a  great 
degree  fupported  by  the  Clergy,  who  were  not 
vet  reconciled  to  the  author  of  the  '*  Tale  of 
*•  a  Tub,"  and  would  not  without  much  dif- 
content  and  indignation  liave  born  to  fee  him 
inllalled  in  an  Englilh  Cathedral. 

He  rcfufed,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  Lord 
Oxford  ;  but  he  accepted  afterwards  a  draught 
of  a  thoufand  upon  the  Exchequer,  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  Queen's  death,  and  which  he 
rcfigned,  as  he  lays  himfclf,  '*  multa  gemens, 
*'  with  many  a  groan.'' 

In  the  midll  of  his  power  and  his  politicks, 
he  kept  a  journal  of  his  7i£t>,  his  walks,  his 
interviews   with   ivlmider:.   and   quarrels  v/ith 

Vol.  IV,  b  his 
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his  fcrvant,  and  tranfmittcd  it  to  Mrs.Johnfon 
and  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that 
whatever  befel  him  was  intercliing,  and  no 
accounts  could  be  too  minute.  Whether  thefc 
diurnal  trifles  were  properly  expol'cd  to  eyes 
which  had  never  received  any  plealure  from  the 
prefence  of  the  Dean,  mny  be  re<<fonahly 
doubted:  they  have,  however,  fome  odd  at- 
traction ;  the  reader  finding  frequent  mention 
of  names  which  he  has  been  ufed  to  confider 
as  important,  goes  on  in  hope  of  information  ; 
and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  attention, 
if  he  is  difappointed  he  can  hardly  complain. 
It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  from  every  page,  that 
though  ambition  prclfed  Swift  into  a  lite  of 
buftle,  the  wifli  for  a  hfe  of  eafe  was  always  re- 


turnin:^. 


He  went  to  take  paffeflion  of  his  deancrv,  as 
foon  as  he  had  oinained  it,  but  he  was  not  fuf- 
fered  to  (lay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  he  was  recalled  to  England,  that  he 
might  reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  who  began  to  look  on  one  another 
with  malevolence,  which  every  day  increafcd, 
and  which  Bohngbroke  appeared  to  retain  in 

his  laft  years. 

Swift 
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Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from  which 
thev  both  departed  difcontented  :  he  procured 
a  fecond,  which  only  convinced  him  that  the 
feud  was  irreconcilable  .  he  told  them  his 
opinion,  that  all  was  loll.  This  deiumciatioii 
was  contradicted  bv  Oxford  :  but  Bolin^broke 
whifpered  that  he  was  right. 

Before  this  violent  diirenfion  had  fhattered 
the  Miniflrv,  Swift  had  publi  hed,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year(i7i4),  *'  The  publick 
**  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  in  anf.ver  to  *'  The 
*'  Crills,"a  pamphlet  for  which  Steele  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Houie  of  Commons.  Svift 
was  now  fo  far  alienated  from  Steele,  as  to 
think,  him  no  longer  entitled  to  decency,  and 
therefore  treats  him  fometimes  with  contempt, 
and  fometimes  with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned 
in  terms  fo  provoking  to  that  irritable  nation, 
that,  refolving  **  not  to  be  offended  with  im- 
'*  punity,"  the  Scotch  Lords  in  a  body- 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  and  fo- 
licited  reparation.  A  proclamation  was  ilFucd, 
in  which  three  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for 
difcovery  of  the  author  From  this  llorm  he 
was,  as  he  relates,  *'  fecured  by  a  Height ;"  of 

S    2  what 
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\\hat  kind,  or  by  whofe  prudence,  Is  not 
known';  and  fuch  was  the  increife  of  his  re- 
puiation,  that  the  Scottifli  **  Nation  appHcd 
<'  »^<ram' that  he  would  be  their  friend."  '  "^' 
^  He  was  become  fo  formidable  to  the  Whigs, 
tliat  his  faniiliarlty  with  the  IMiniilcrs  was 
clamoured  at  in  Parhamcnt,  'particularly  by 
two  men,  afterwards  "bf  (Treat  Hote,  Aidabic 
and  Walpole. 

p'ut  bv  the  difunion  of  his  great  friends,  his 
importance  and  defigns  were  now  at  an  chtl  ; 
and  feeing  his  fervices  at  lad  ufelefs;  lie  rehired 
about  June  (17 14)  into  Berkfli^e,  wlicrc;  in 
the  houfe  of  a  friend,  he  wrote  what  was  thdii 
fupprclled,  but  has  fincc  appeared  iincicr^flie 
title  of  **  Free  thoughts  on  thc'prefent  Srite'^^if 
•'  Affaiis.''  '■   ^-      '''"'    '' 

While  he  was  waiting  in  this  retirement  for 
events  which  time  or  chance  might  bring  to 
pafs,  the  death  of  the  Qiieen  broke  down  at 
once  the  whole  fyftem  of  Torv  Politicks  ;  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  Withdraw  from  the 
implacability  of  triumphant  Whiggifmj  and 
Ihclter  hlmfclf  in  unenvied  obfcurity.  ' 

7  lie  accounts  of  his  ftctrption  in  Ireland, 
given  by  Lord  Orrery,  ^nd  Dr'.  Delahy,  are  fo 

different, 
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diiTerenti,  that  the  credit  of  the  writers,  both 
undoubtedly  veracious,    caiinot  be  faved,   but 
by  luppoiing,  what  1  think  is  true,  that  they 
fpeak  of  dilFereut  times.      When  Dclanv  fa\^s 
that  he  was -receued;  with  refpe<fi,  he   means 
for  the  firll  fortnight,  w4ien  he  came  to  take 
legal  pofTeilion  ;  and  when   Lord  Orrery  tells 
that  he  was  pelted  by  the  populace,  he  is  to  be 
underftaod  of  tlie  time  when,  after  the  Queen's 
death,  ^he  became  a  fettled  relident  ^^^15; 
\  y  ,Xhe^,Archbilhop  of  (J)ublin  gave  him  at  firll 
fbme  ^difturbanc^  in  the  exercife  of  his  jurif- 
di£i:ionL ;  but  it  was   foon  difcovercd,  that  be- 
.tjve^Q  prudei>ce  and  integrity  he  was  feldom 
in^^^Ue  \yrong  ;  and  that,  when  he  was   right, 
his  fpirit  did  not  eafily  yield  to  oppolkion. 
.A  Having  fo  lately  quitted   the   tumults   of  a 
.P^l^J?!  ^^"^^  ^^"'^  iritrigue5.,pf.-i^.c9uj,-pj,thfy  Hill 
kept  his  thoughts  iii^agit;atipii,,  a,s  the  Tea  fluc- 
tuates a  while  whep  x\\c  fLorm  has_ceaAed.     He 
.therefore  filled  h|s  hoM^s  with  joii?e  hUlorical 
i3?ijttempts,  jehting  .t<?J(5hftjnjCJ^i^i59J^L^^  Mi- 
**  nifters,".  an4i'' thp^!Cpn4^*^;o^.t^!^?it^^ftry  '' 
)J^flilQE\vJiie  i§  faid  tp  ^>avQ,>vr:if«ej?L^j>*  Jiillory 

.-^y  jo f  th^ ,  ^ :?'9}^.r '  l^fli  X  ^^^-^  1  S^j  Qi-^^P  'I '  :^^  nnc, '  * 
j\y^/cji;.he  beg-ui  in  her  lifetime,  and  afterwards 

S  3  laboured 
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laboured  with  great  artcntion,  but  never  pub- 
Jifhcd.  It  was  after  his  death  in  the  hands  of 
Lord   Orrcrv  and  Dr.  Kins:.     A    book  under 

J  o 

that  title  was  publilhcd,  with  Swift's  name,  bv 
Dr.  Lucas  ;  of  which  I  can  only  fav,  that  it 
feemed  bv  no  means  to  corrcfpond  with  the 
notions  that  I  had  formed  of  it,  from  a  conver- 
fation  wiiich  I  once  heard  between  the  Earl  of 
Orrerv  and  old  Mr.  Lewis. 

.'^vvift  now,  much  againft  his  will,  com- 
menced Irilhman  for  life,  and  was  to  contrive 
how  he  migiit  be  beft  accommodated  in  a 
country  where  he  cnnfidcred  himfelf  as  in  a 
flatc  of  exile.  It  fccms  that  his  firfl:  recourfe 
was  to  piety.  The  thouglits  of  death  rufhed 
upon  him,  at  this  time,  with  fuch  incclTant 
importunitv,  that  tliov  took  pofl^fTion  of  his 
mind,  when  he  full  vvaked,  for  many  years; 
together. 

He  opened  his  houfe  bv  a  publick  table  two 
davs  a  week,  and  found  liis  entertainments 
gradually  frequented  bv  more  and  more  vifi- 
tants  of  learning  among  the  men,  and  of  ele- 
gance among  the  women.  Mrs.  Johnfon  had 
left  the  country,  and  lived  in  lodgings  not  far 
from   the  deanery.     On  his  pubiick  days  flie 

regulated 
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rc^ulater!  the  table,  hut  appeared  at  It  as  a  mere 
gucll,  like  other  Ladle*;. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  ftarcd 
price,  with  Mr.  Worral,  a  clergyman  of  hi$ 
cathedral,  vvhofe  houfe  was  recommended  hy 
the  peculiar  neatnefs  and  pleafantry  of  his  wife. 
To  this  frujral  mode  of  living,  he  was  iiril  dif- 
pofed  by  care  to  pay  fome  debts  which  he  had 
contracted,  and  he  continued  it  for  tlie  pleafurc 
of  accumulating  money.  His  avarice,  how- 
ever, was  not  fuffcred  to  obftru<S^  the  claims 
of  his  dignity ;  he  was  ferved  in  plate,  and  ufcd 
to  fay  that  he  was  tlie  poorefl  gentleman  in 
Ireland  that  cat  upon  plate,  and  the  richeil  that 
lived  without  a  coach. 

How  he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  time,  and  how 
he  employed  his  hours  of  ftudy,  has  been  en- 
quired with  hopelefs  curiofity.  For  who  can 
give  an  account  of  another's  ftudies?  Swift  was 
not  likely  to  admit  any  to  his  privacies,  or  to 
impart  a  minute  account  of  his  bufinefs  or  his 
leifure. 

Soon  after  ^1716),  in  his  forty-ninth 
year,  he  was  privately  married  to  Mrs.  John- 
fon  by  Dr.  Afhe,  Btfhop  of  Clogher,  as  J)r. 
Madden  told   me,  in  the  garden.     The  mar- 

S  4  riarre 
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riage   made   no  cliangc   iu  their  mode  of  life  ; 
itliey  lived   in  diiTcrciit Vioufes,  as   before;:  nor 
did   Ihe  ever   lodge   in   the  deanery  but  when 
^tjrJjd  was   fcized  with  a  iit  of  giddiiicfs. .  AVU 
would   be   difFiC'jIt,"   lavs   Lord   Orrery,  .<*:tl> 
*'  prove  that  they  were  ever  afterwards  together 
;**  w^ithout  a  third  perlon.'* 
^^  The  Deaa  of  St.  I'atrickh  itv^d  iriia  private 
rnauiier,.    known    and    regarded    only   by  W\s 
friends,   till,   about  tlie   year  1720,.  he,   by  a 
pamphlet,  .recommended   to  the  irilh  the   ufc, 
.^nd.  conkqueiLtly  the   improvement,  of  their 
/fpanufi£ture      For  a  man  to  ufe  the  produc- 
tions   of  his   own   labour   is  liirely  a   natural 
ri"ht,  and  to  like  bjft  what  lie  mikes   himfelf 
is  a  riai^wr''^!  pafTion.    But  to  excite  this  palFion, 
ftftd  <rnfoKc  thi$  right,  [appeatfedrfo' criminal  to 
;,lifcQfe.\ylio  i?ad  au  intehcftiin  tjhe  Englitli  tarade, 
jt\.at    tlie    .printer  >.was    ImprifGned ;    and,    as 
-^awkervw-owU  iufily  obfcrves,   the  attention  of 
vl^ei^iiblivk  b  ing  byjtliis  outcai^eous  rcrentment 
,fttr?Jted  fupot^.  li)e[j:p«^D  fall,  the,  author  wasby 
^<;0ylfeqpenc^i0lvvicJ  pi/puiar. 
-filil  172^. died  MiSoyan;:Homrigk,  a  y/oman 
slftade  unliapp.)friby  hc^-alniiratidn  of  wit,  -and 
tigtiominioufy  diftin^uiihed.  hy,  the  ;name.  of 
\,'_  VaneiTa, 
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VaneflTa,  whofe  condu6l   has   been  alreadv  fuf- 
ticientlv  difcuiTed,    and   wiiofe    hiftory   is   too 
well  known  to  be  minutelv  repeated.     She  was 
a  voung  woman  rond  of  literature,  whom  De- 
cants the  Dean,  called  Cadcnus   by  tranfpoli- 
tion  of*  the   letters^  took  plearure  in  direftinf^ 
and  inftru6ting  ;  till,   from  being  proud  of  his 
po-aife,  -i]>c  grew  fond   of  his   p:rfon.     Swift 
was   tlien  about  forty-feven,  at   an  age  when 
vanity  i^  llrongly  excited  by  the  amorous  atten- 
tii)ii  of  a   young;   woman.     It   it  be  iaid  that 
Swift  fhotiid 'liavc  checked  a  paffion  which  he 
nevei-  meuit  to  gratify,  recourfe  mud  be  had 
to  tliat  exteJiuation  which  he  fo  much  defpilcd, 
"■''  ratn  are  but  men  ;"  perhaps  however  he  did 
not  at  firft  know  his   own  mind,  and,  as  he 
reprefcnts  himfelf,  was  undetermined.    For  his 
admillion  of  her  courtfliip,  and  his  indulgence 
ot   her   hopes  after   his   marriage  to  Stella,   i>o 
other  honell  plea  can   be  found,  than   that  he 
xielayed  a  difagreeable  difcovery  from   time  to 
time,  dreading  the  immediate  burfts  ofdilirefs, 
-  and  watching  for  a  favourable  moment.     She 
tiiought  herfeif  ncglcfted,  and  died  of  difap- 
'pointment  ;    having   ordered   by   her  will  tile 
7  poem  to  be  publillied,  in  which  Cadcnus  had 
,€i'.':rh  /  proclaimed 
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proclaimed  her  excellence,  and  confciTed  his 
love.  1  he  effeifi:  of  the  pubh^ation  upon  the 
Dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany  : 

**  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  they 
'  both  were  greatly  ihocked  ai\d  dillrelled 
'  (though  it  may  be  differently)  upon  this  oc- 
'  cafio!!.  The  Dean  made  a  tour  to  the  South 
'  of  Ireland,  for  about  two  months,  at  this 
'  time,    to   dilfipate    his    thouglits,     anJ    give 

*  place  to  obloquy.  And  Stella  retired  (upon 
'  the  carnell  invitation  of  the  owner)  to  the 
'  houfe  of  a  cheerful,  generous,  good-natured 
'  friend  of  the  Dean's,  whom  flie  alfo  much 
'  loved   and    honoured.      There  my  informer 

*  often  faw  her  ;  and,  I   have    reafon  to   be- 

*  lieve,     ufcd    his    utmort    endeavours    to    re- 

*  lieve,   fupport,  and  amufe  her,   in   this   fad 

*  fituation. 

**  One  little  incident  he  told  me  of,  on  that 
'  occafion,  I  think  I  (hall  never  forget.  As 
'  her  friend  was  an  hofpitable,  open  hearted 
'  man,  well-beloved,   and  largely   acquainted, 

*  it   happened   one   day  tliat    fome  geirlemea 

*  dropt  in   to   dinner,  who  were   ft  rangers  to 

*  Stella's  fituation  ;  and  as  the  poem  of  Cade- 

*  nus  a  id  VaneTa  was  then  the  general  topic 

"  of 
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**  of  coaverfation,  one  of  them  faid,  *  Surely 
**  that  VanciTa  muft  be  an  extraordinary  wo- 
*'  man  that  could  infpire  the  Dean  to  write  Co 
**  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs.  Johnfon  fmil;^d, 
**  and  anfwered,  *  that  fhe  thought  that  point 
**  not  quite  fo  ckar ;  for  it  was  well  known 
**  the  Dean  could  write  tinelv  upon  a  broom- 
••  flick."  ^ 

The  great  acquiiition  of  efteem  and  influence 
was  made  by  the  **  Drapier*s  Letters"  in  1724. 
One  Wood  of  Wolverhampton  in  StafFord- 
Ihire,  a  man  enterprihng  and  rapacious,  had, 
as  is  faid,  by  a  prefent  to  the  Duchefs  of  Mun- 
flcr,  obtained  a  patent,  empowering  him  to 
coin  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds 
of  halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  in  which  there  was  a  very  inconve- 
nient and  embarraiTing  fcarcity  of  copper  coin; 
fo  that  it  was  impoffible  to  run  in  debt  upoa 
the  credit  of  a  piece  of  money  ;  for  the  cook 
or  keeper  of  an  alehoufe  could  not  rcfufe  to 
fupply  a  man  that  had  lilver  in  his  hand,  and 
the  buyer  would  not  leave  his  money  without 
change. 

The  proje6l  was   therefore   plaufible.     The 
fcarcity,  which  was  already  great,  Wood  took 

care 
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care  to  make  greater,  by  a<Tents  who  2;athcrcJ 
Up  tlic  old  hait-pencc ;  and  was  ab9Ut  to  turn 
Lis  brafs  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  trgafures  of 
his  new  mint  upon  Ireland,  when  Swift,  Jindr 
in*?  that  the  metal  was  dcbafcd  to  an.enormoAiS 
clea:rcc,  wrote  Letters,  under  the  name  of  M. 
B.  Drapier,  to  fhew  the  folly  of  receiving,  a,nd 
the  mifchief  that  mull  enfuc^  by  giving  go^d 
and  filver  for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  thir4 
part  of  its  nominal  value.  ,   ,  ,-  , 

'J'he  nation  was  alarmed  ;  the  new  ootji^  wa§ 
univcrfally  refufcd  ;  but  the  governors  of  Ire- 
land confidcred  refinance  to  the  Kirig's  patp^i/: 
as  highly  criminal;  and  one  VVh|tllu:d^,th^ 
Chief  Juftice,  who  had  tried  the  priuter  of  the 
former  pamphlet,  and  fent  out  , the  Jury  nine 
times,  till  by  clamour  and  menaces  theyj  \ver^ 
frighted  iiUo  a  fpecia|.verdi^^  ^(j>^\v  p.r,^fciUf4 
^,  Drapier,  but  could  ^ij^^^  prevail  flfa,jtjl;5 
^Orand  Jury  to  find  the  bilj.  .  ^     »   ^  , 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  Privy  Council  pubu- 
li^ed  a  proclamation,  offering  fhj^cc  hundred 

Epurth  Letter,     Swift  had  CQ^^eiiledluinft^lf 
:from.his  printers,  and  trufltd  only  his  butler, 
who  tranfcribed  the  paper.     The  man,  imme- 
diately 
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diately  after  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation, 
drolled  from  the'houfe,  and  fiaid  out  all  nijht^ 
anid'  part  of  the  next  dav,  nThere  was  reafon 
^\iougQ''to  fear  that  he  had  betfaved  his  mafter 
for  the  reward ;  but  he  came  home,  and  the 
T)ean  ordered  him   to  put  off  his  liverv,  and 


•'"  ncolisrehce."  The"  man  excufed  his  fault 
with  great  fubmiffion,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  confined  in  the  houfe  wtiile  it  was 
ia  his^  power  to  endanger  his  mailer  ;  but  the 
Dean  refolutely  turned  him  out,  without 
talcing  farther  notice  of  him,  till  the  term 
oP  information  had  expired,  and  then  re- 
ceived him  again.  Soon  afterwards  he  or- 
dered him  and  the  reft  of  the  fervants 
into  his  prefcnce,  without  telling  his  in- 
tentions,  and  bade  them  take  notice  that 
their    fellow-fervant    was   ho    lonsier  Robert 

,  Or 

tftdbtitler:  but  that  his  inte2:ritv  had'^rttadc 
him  Mr.  Blakeney,'  verger  of  St.  Patrick's '; 
an  officer  whofe  income  Was  between  thifry 
and  forty   pounds  a   year  :   vet  ns  "Tiiir  t6rr- 
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tinned  for  fomc  years  to  fc;  ve  his  old  mailer  as 
his  butler  *. 

Swilt  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  The  Dean.  He  was  lionoured  by 
tiic  p'pulace,  a?  the  champion,  patron,  and 
inftruiflor  of  Ireland;  and  gained  fuch  power 
as,  confidered  both  in  its  extent  and  duration, 
fcarcely  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed  without 
greater  wealth  or  higher  ftatlon. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle 
of  the  traders,  ai'.d  th'j  ido!  of  the  rabble,  and 
by  confequence  was  feared  and  courted  by  all 
to  whom  the  kindnefs  of  the  traders  or  the 
populace  was  necelTarv.  The  Diapier  was  a 
fign ;  the  Drapi.r  was  a  health;  and  which 
way  foever  the  eve  or  the  ear  was  turned,  fome 
tokens  were  found  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to 
tlie  Drapier. 

T  he  benefit  was  indeed  great  ;  he  had  ref- 
cued  Ireland  from  a  very  opprcirive  and  preda- 
tory invaflon ;  and  the  popularity  which  he 
had  gained  he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appear- 
ing   forward    and    zealous    on    every    occafion 

•     An  Account  fomewliat  different  from  this  is  given  by 
l^Ir.  S!icn:fan  in  his  Life  of  Swifc,  p.  21 1.     £. 

where 
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•where  the  public  iatereft  was  fuppofed  to  be 
involved.  Nor  did  he  much  fcrup.e  to  boatl 
Iiis  influence  ;  for  when,  upon  Ibme  attempts 
to  regulate  the  coin,  Archbifliop  Boulter,  then 
one  of  the  Juftices,  accufed  him  of  exafperat- 
ing  the  people,  he  exculpated  himfelf  by  fiiying, 
"  If  1  had  lifted  up  my  finger,  they  would 
*'  have  torn  you  to  pieces." 

But  the  pleafure  of  popularity  was  foon  in- 
terrupted bv  domeilic  milery.  Mrs.  JoLnfon, 
whole  con'  erfation  was  fo  him  the  great  fof- 
tener  of  the  iUs  of  life,  bcgui  in  the  year  of 
the  Drapicr's  triumph  to  decline  ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  fo  wailed  with  fickneis, 
tliat  her  recovery  was  confidered  as  hopelefs. 

Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  had  been 
invited  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pafs  the  winter 
with  him  in  France;  but  this  call  of  calamity 
haliened  him  to  Ireland,  where  perhaps  his 
prcfence  contributed  to  reflore  her  to  imper- 
fe£t  and  tottering  health* 

He  was  now  fo  much  at  eafe,  that  (172  ) 
he  returned  to  England  ;  where  he  collected 
three  volumes  of  Mifcellanies  in  conjunction 
with  Pope,  who  prefixed  a  querulous  and  apo- 
logetical  preface. 

This 
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Tliis  Important  vear  fcnt  likewlfe  info  tlic 
world  **  Gul!ivcr*s  Travch,"  a  prodoftion  fo 
new  and  ftrangc,  that  it  tilled  the  reader  with  a 
miii2:led  emotion  of  merriment  and  amazem-jnt. 
It  was  received  with  inch  avidity,  tl^at  the 
price  of  the  firil  edition  was  raifed  before  the 
fecond  could  he  made  ;  it  was  read  by  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate.  Criti- 
cifm  was  for  a  while  loll  in  wonder;  no  rules 
of  judgement  were  applied  to  a  book  wriiteh 
in  open  dertance  of  truth  and  regularity.  But 
when  dillinflions  came  to  be  made,  the  part 
which  gave  leaft  plcafure  was  that  which  de* 
fcribcs  the  Flvincr  llland,  and  that  which  <rave 
mofl:  dif-iiuft  muil  be  the  hillorv  of  the  Hou- 
vhn'/nms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoving  the  reputation  of 
his  new  work,  the  neAvs  of  the  king's  death  ar- 
rived ;  and  he  kilfed  the  hind?  of  the  new 
King  and  Queen  three  days  after  their  ac^ 
celfion. 

Bv  the  Qiieen,  when  fhc  was  Princefs,  he 
had  been  treated  with  fome  diftinftion,  and 
was  well  received  by  her  in  her  exaltation  ;  but 
whether  fhc  gave  hopes  wnich  flie  never  took 
care  to  fatisfy,  oi  he  formed  expe£tations  which 

Ihe 
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fhe  never  meant  to  raife,  the  event  v/as,  that 
he  alwavs  afterwards  thought  on  her  with  ma- 
levolence, and  particularly  charged  her  with 
breaking  her  promife  of  fome  medals  which 
Ihe  engaged  to  fend  him. 

I  know  not  whether  fhe  had  not,  in  her 
turn,  fome  reafon  for  complaint.  A  Letter 
was  fent  her,  not  fo  much  entreating  as, re- 
quiring her  patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  in- 
genious Irifliworhan,  who  was  then  begging 
fubfciiptions  for  htr  Poems.  To  this  Letter 
was  fubfcribed  the  name  of  Swift,  and  it  has 
all  the  appearances  of  his  diction  and  fenti- 
ments ;  but  it  was  not  written  in  his  hand, 
and  had  fome  little  improprieties.  When  he 
was  charged  with  this  Letter,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  the  improbability 
of  the*  accjfation ;  but  never  denied  it:  he 
IhufBes  between  cowardice  and  veracitv,  and 
talks  big  when  he  fays  nothing  ^^. 

He  feemed  defirous  enou2:h  of  recommencing: 
courtier,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindnefs 

*  It  is  but  juftice  to  the  Dean's  memory,  to  ref:  r  to  Mr. 
Sheridan's  defence  of  him  from  this  clia:  g*?.  See  the  Li  e  of 
Swift,  p.  45?.     E. 

Vol.  IV.  T  of 
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of  Mrs.  Howard,  remembering  what  Mrs. 
Malham  had  performed  in  former  times  ;  but 
his  flatteries  were,  like  thofe  of  other  wits, 
unfucccfsfal ;  the  Lady  cither  wanted  power, 
or  had  no  ambition  of  poetical  immortality. 

He  was  feized  not  long  afterwards  by  a  fit  of 
giddinefs,  and  again  heard  of  the  fickncfs  and 
danger  of  Mrs.  Johnfon.  He  then  left  the 
houfe  of  Pope,  as  it  feems,  with  very  little  ce- 
remony, finding  *'  that  two  fick  friends  cannot 
**  lire  together  ;"  and  did  not  write  to  him  till 
he  found  himfelf  at  Chelkr. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  forrow  :  poor 
Stella  was  finking  into  the  grave,  and,  after  a 
languilhing  decay  of  about  two  months,  died 
in  her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  28,  1728. 
How  much  he  wiflied  her  life,  his  papers  fhew ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the 
death  of  her  whom  he  loved  mod,  aggravated 
bv  the  confcioufncfs  that  himfelf  had  haf- 
tened  it. 

l>eav!tyand  the  power  of  pleafing,  the  greateft 
external  advantages  that  woman  can  defire  or 
poflefs,  were  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella. 
The  man  whom  fhe  had  the  misfortune  to 
love  was,  as  Dwlany  obferves,  fond  of  fingu- 

*  laritv, 
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larlty,  and  dcfirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happi- 
hefs   for    himfelf,    different    from  the   general 
courfe  of  things  and  order  of  Providence.  From 
the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  fecms  re- 
folved  to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and  therefore 
hindered  a  match  fufliciently  advantageous,  by 
accumulating  unreafonable  demands,  and  prc- 
fcribiiig    conditions    tliat   could    not    be    per- 
formed.    While   fhe  was   at  her  own  difpofal 
lie  did  not  confider  his  polieffion  as  fecure  ;  rc- 
lentment,  ambition,  or  caprice,  might  feparats 
lliem  ;  he  was  therefore  refolved  to  make  **  af- 
**  furancc  double  fure,"  and  to  appropriate  her 
by  a  private  marriage,  to  which  he  had  annexed 
the  expe£lation  of  all  the   pleafures  of  per/e£t 
friendlhip,  v.ithout  the  uneafmefs  of  conjugal 
reflraiiit-     But  with  this  llate  poor  Stella  was 
not  fatisfied  ;  fhe   never  was  treated  as  a  wife, 
and  to   the  world  fhe   had  the  appearance  of  a 
tniflrefs.     She  lived  fullenly  on,  in  hope  that 
in  time  he  would  own  and  receive  her  ;  but  tlis 
time  did  not  come  till  the  change  of  his  man- 
ners and  depravation  of  his  mind  made  her  tclf 
kim,  when  he  offered  to  acknowledge  her,  that 
**  it  was  too  late."     She  then  gave   up  herfcif 
to  forrowful  ref^ntment,  and  di^d  under  tlic 

T  2  tyra:iny 
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tvranny  of  him,  by  wliom  fhe  was  In  the  highefl: 
dccrrce  lo\'cd  and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  excentric  tcn- 
<»•  rncfs,  bv  which  the  laws  of  nature  were  vio- 
lated to  retain  her,  curiofity  will  enquire  ;  hut 
how  fliall  it  be  gratified  ?  Swift  was  a  lover  ; 
his  teftiniony  may  be  fufpefled.  Delany  and 
the  Irifh  faw  with  Swift's  eyes,  and  therefore 
add  little  confirmation.  That  fne  was  virtu- 
ous, beautiful,  and  elegant,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, fuch  admiration  from  fuch  a  lover  makes 
it  very  probable  ;  but  fhe  had  not  much  litera- 

1  ture,  for  fhe  could  not  fpcll  her  own  lan- 
guage;  and  of  her  wit,  fo  loudly  vaunted,  the 
fmart  fayings  which  Swift  himfelf  has  col- 
lected afford  no  fplendid  fpccimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift's  **  Letter  to  a  Lady  on 
"  her  marriage,"  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  his  opinion  of  female  excellence  ought 
implicitly  to  be  admitted  ,  for  if  his  general 
thoudits  on  women  were  fuch  as  he  exhibits, 

^  a  very  little  fcnfe  in  a  Lady  would  enrapture, 
and  a  very  little  virtue  would  aftonifh  him. 
Stella's  fupremacy,  therefore,  was  perhaps  only 
local ;  llie  was  great,  becaufe  her  alfociates  were 

little. 

In 
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In  fome  Remarks  lately  publlllied  on  the  Life 
of  Swift,  his  marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabu- 
lous, or  doubtful  j  but,  alas  !  poor  Stella,  as 
Dr.  Madden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy 
ilory  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her 
as  a  clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death  ;  and 
Delanv  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  bat  only 
with  regret.  Swift  never  mentioned  her  with- 
out a  iigh. 

The  reft  of  his  life  was  fpcnt  in  Ireland,  in 
a  country  to  which  not  even  power  almoft  de- 
fpotick,  nor  flattery  almolt  idolatrous,  could 
reconcile  liim.  He  fonictimes  wifhcd  to  vilit 
England,  but  always  found  fome  reafon  to  de- 
lay. He  tells  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that 
he  hopes  once  more  to  fee  him  ;  "  but  if  not," 
fays  he,  "  we  muft  part,  as  all  human  beings 
**  have  parted  "  < 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence 
was  contrafled,  and  his  feverity  exafpcratcd  ; 
he  drove  his  acquaintance  from  his  table,  and 
wondered  why  he  was  deferted.  But  he  conti- 
nued his  attention  to  the  publick,  and  wrote 
from  time  to  time  fuch  dire6lions,  admonitions, 
or  cenfures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  in  his 

T  3  opinion, 
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opinion,  made  proper ;  and  nothing  fell  from 
his  pen  in  \-ain. 

In  a  fhort  poem  on  thePrcfbvterians,  whorT\ 
he  always  regarded  with  deteflation,  he  be- 
llowed one  ftriclurc  upon  Bettefwo^th,  a 
lawyer  eminent  for  his  infolence  to  the  clergy, 
which,  f  om  very  confiderable  reputation, 
brought  him  into  immediate  and  univcrfal  con- 
tempt. Bettcfworlh,  <^iiraged  at  his  difgract 
and  lofs,  went  to  Swift,  and  demanded  whether 
he  was  the  autlior  of  that  poem  .•'  **  Mr  Bet- 
**  tefworth,"  anfwcred  he,  "  I  was  in  mv 
•*  youth  acquainted  with  great  hwyers,  who, 
*'  knowing  my  difpofiiion  to  fatire,  advifed 
**  me,  that  if  anv  fcoundrel  or  blockhead  whom 
**  1  had  lampooned  ihould  a!k,  *  Are  you  the 
•*  author  of  this  paper?*  I  fhould  tell  him  that 
*'  I  was  not  the  author;  and  therefore  I  ttll 
*'  vou,  Mr.  Bcttefworth,  that  1  am  not  the  au- 
**  thor  of  thcfc  lines." 

Bctttfworth  was  fo  little  fatisfied  with  this 
account,  that  he  publickly  profeflcd  his  refolu- 
tion  of  a  violent  nnd  corporal  revenge  ;  but  the 
Inliabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  diflricl  embodied 
t!iemfclves  in  the  Dean's  defence.    Bettefworth 

declared 
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(kclared  in  Parliament,  that  Swift  had  deprived 
him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Swift  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode 
of  beneficence.  He  fet  afide  feme  hundreds  to 
be  lent  in  fmall  fums  to  the  poor,  from  five 
fhillings,  r  think,  to  five  pounds.  He  took 
no  intereft,  and  on!v  required  tliat,  at  repav- 
ment,  a  fmall  fee  fhould  be  given  to  the  ac- 
comptant:  but  he  required  that  the  day  of  pro- 
miled  payment  fhould  be  exaflly  kept.  A  fe- 
vefe  and  pun<Elilious  temper  is  ill  qualified  for 
tranfaflioiis  with  the  poor  ;  the  dav  was  often 
broken,  and  the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This 
might  have  been  cafily  forefeen  ;  but  for  this 
Swift  had  made  no  provifion  of  patience  or  pitr, 
He  ordered  his  debtors  to  be  fued.  A  fevere 
creditor  has  no  popular  character ;  what  tlien 
was  likelv  to  be  laid  of  him  who  cmplovs  the 
catchpoll  under  the  appearance  of  charity  ?  The 
clamour  againft  him  was  loud,  and  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  populous  outrageous  ;  he  was  there- 
fore forced  to  drop  his  fcheme,  and  own  the 
tolly  of  expecting  punduality  from  tlie  poor  *. 

His 

*  This  account  is  crn:rad!fteU  by  Mr.  fharidan,  wlo  with 

^reaC  \^2rm:h  ^ilTcns,  frum  his  own  k.'^j'.vLdg^,  duttbere  was 
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His  afpcrity  continuallv  increaHnj^,  con- 
demned him  to  folitude  ,  and  his  refcntment  of 
folitude  Ihaipened  his  afperity.  He  was  not, 
however,  totally  dcfcrted  ;  fome  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  fome  women  of  elegance,  often  vi- 
fitcd  him  ;  an:l  he  wrote  from  time  to  time 
either  vcrfc  or  profe  ;  of  his  verfes  he  willingly 
gave  copies,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  felt  no 
difcontent  when  he  faw  them  printed.  His 
favourite  maxim  was,  *'  Vive  la  hagatelle;"  he 
thought  trities  a  necellary  part  of  life,  and  per- 
haps found  them  FiecefTary  to  himfelf.  It  fcems 
impoffible  to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  diforciers 
made  it  difficult  or  dangerous  to  be  long  fcri- 
oufly  ftudious,  or  liborioufly  diligent.  The 
]ove  of  eafe  is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he 
had  one  temptation  to  petty  amufemcnts  pe- 
culiar to  himfeif;  whatever  he  did,  lic  was* 
fure  to  hear  applauded  ;  and  fucli  was  his  pre- 
dominance over  all  that  approached,  that  all 
their  applaufes  were  probably  fincere.  He  that 
is  much  flattered,  foon  learns  to  flatter  himl'elf; 
\vc  arc   commonlv  tau?;ht  our  duty  bv  fear  or 

ro*  one  f,  llaSle  of  truth  in  this  whole  account  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  eaiL     Set  Life  cf  Swf  f  p.  457.     E. 
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fliime,  ?.nd  how  can  they  aft  upon  the  man 
who  hears  notliing  but  his  own  praifes  ? 

As  his  years  inceafed,  his  fits  of  giddinefs 
and  deafnefs  grew  inore  frequent,  and  his  deaf- 
nefs  made  converfation  difficult  ;  tliev  srrew 
hkewife  more  fevere,  till  in  1736,  as  he  was 
writing  a  poem  called  '*The  Legion  Club,"  he 
was  feized  with  a  hi  (o  painful,  and  lb  long 
continued,  that  he  never  after  thought  it  pro- 
per to  attempt  any  work  of  thought  or  la- 
bour. 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and 
was  therefore  no  liberal  entertainer;  but  was 
lefo  frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his  meat.  When 
his  friends  of  either  fox  came  to  him,  in 
expeftation  of  a  dinner,  his  cullom  was  to  give 
every  one  a  fliilling,  that  they  might  pleafe 
themfelves  with  their  provifion.  At  lafl:  his 
avarice  grcv  too  powerful  for  his  kindnefs  ;  he 
vyould  refufe  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland 
no  man  vifits  where  he  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  converfation,  and  dc- 
Tifted  from  fludy,  he  had  neither  bufinefs  nor 
amufement ;  for  having,  bv  fome  ridiculous 
reiolution  or  mad  vov/,  determined  never  to 
wear   fpeclacles,   he  could   make   httle   ufc  of 
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books  in  liis  later  years :  Ills  ideas  therefore, 
being  neither  renovated  by  difcourfe,  nor  in- 
creafcd  by  reading,  wore  gradually  away,  and 
left  his  mind  vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the 
hour,  till  at  laft  his  anger  was  heightened  into 
madnefs. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  pub« 
lifhed,  which  had  been  the  produ£lion  of  for* 
meryears;  "  Polite  Converfatlon,"  which  ap- 
peared in  173S.  The  *'  Dire^lions  for  Ser- 
**  vants"  was  printed  foon  after  his  death* 
Thefe  two  performances  fhevv  a  mind  incef-. 
fantly  attentive,  and,  when  it  was  not  em* 
ployed  upon  great  things,  bufy  with  minute 
occurrences.  It  is  apparent  that  he  muft  have 
had  the  habit  of  noting  whatever  he  obferved  ; 
for  fuch  a  number  of  particulars  could  never 
have  been  alTembled  by  the  power  of  recol- 
leftjon. 

He  grew  more  violent  ;  and  his  mental 
powers  declined  till  (1741)  it  was  found  necef- 
fary  that  legal  guardians  fhould  be  appointed  of 
his  perfon  and  fortune.  He  now  loft  diftinc- 
tion.  His  madnefs  was  compounded  of  rage 
and  fatuity.  The  laft  face  that  he  knew  was 
^hat  of  Mrs.  Whitcway  ;  and  her  he  ceafed  to 

know 
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know  in  a  little  time.  His  meat  was  brought 
him  cut  into  mouthfuls ;  but  he  would  never 
touch  it  wliile  the  feryant  flaid,  and  at  lafl, 
after  it  had  ft^cd  perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat 
it  walking  ;  for  he  continued  his  old  habit, 
and  was  on  his  feet  ten  hours  a-day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflammation 
in  his  left  eve,  which  fwelled  it  to  the  fize  of 
?.n  egg,  with  boils  in  other  parts  ;  he  was 
kept  long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  was  not 
eaiilv  rellraincd  bv  five  attendants  from  tearinic 
out  his  eve. 

The  tumour  at  lad  fubiided  ;  a!id  a  fliort  in- 
terval of  reafon  enfuing,  in 'which  he  knew 
his  phyfician  and  his  familv,  gave  hopes  of  his 
j^ecovery  ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  funk  into  le- 
thargick  flupidity,  motionlefs,  heedlefs,  and 
fpeechlefs.  But  it  is  faid,  that,  after  a  year  of 
total  filrnce,  when  his  houfekeeper,  on  the 
3Cth  of  November,  told  him  that  the  ufual 
bonfires  and  illuminations  were  preparing  to 
celebrate  his  birthday,  he  anfwered,  **  It  is  all 
**  folly  ;  they  had  better  let  it  alone." 

It  is  remembered  that  he  afterwards  fpoke 
tiow  and  then,  or  gave  fome  intimation  of  a 
meaning;  but  at  laft  funk  into  a  perfect  filence, 

which^ 
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which  continued  till  about  the  end  of  Ocflober 
1744,  when,  in  his  feventy-cighth  year,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  iiruggle. 

^V  H  E  N  Swift  is  confidsred  as  an  author, 
it  is  jull  to  eftimate  his  powers  by  their  efFjfls. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  turned  the 
flream  of  popularity  againft  the  Whigs,  and 
mud  be  coniefTed  to  have  dictated  for  a  time 
the  political  opinions  of  the  Fnglifh  nation. 
In  the  fuccceding  reign  he  delivered  Ireland 
from  plunder  and  opprelfion  ;  and  fhewcd  that 
wit,  confederated  with  truth,  had  fuch  force 
as  authority  was  unable  to  refill.  He  faid^ 
truly  of  himfelf,  that  Ireland  "  was  his  debtor." 
It  was  from  the  time  when  he  firfl  began  to 
patronize  the  Irifli,  that  they  may  date  their 
riches  ar\d  profperity.  He  taught  them  firfl  to 
kno^^  their  own  interefl,  their  weight,  and 
tlieir  flrength,  and  gave  them  fpirit  to  affert 
that  equality  with  their  fcIlow-fubje£ls  to 
which  they  have  ever  fince  been  making  vigo- 
rous advances,  and  to  claim  thofe  rights  whiclx 
they  have  at  lail  eflablifhed.  Nor  can  they  be 
charged  with  ingratitude  to  their  beiiefaclor ; 

fox 
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for  they  reverenced  him  as  a  guardian,  and 
obeyed  him  as  a  di(5lator. 

In  his  works,  he  has  given  very  different  fpe- 
cimens  both  of  fentiments  and  exprellion. 
His  *'  Tale  of  a  Tub"  hss  Httle  refcmbiance  to 
his  other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and 
rapidity  of  mind,  a  copioufnefs  of  images,  and 
vivacity  of  diclion,  fuch  as  he  afterwards 
never  poffefled  or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a 
mode  fo  diftincl  and  peculiar,  that  it  mull 
be  conlidered  by  itfelf ;  what  is  true  of  that, 
is  not  true  of  anv  thins:  elfe  which  he  has 
written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  te- 
nour  of  eafv  ]an£:ua2;e,  which  rather  trickles 
than  flows.  His  delight  was  in  limplicity.  That 
he  has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been 
faid,  is  not  true  ;  but  his  few  metaphors  feem 
to  be  received  rather  by  necelhiy  than  choice. 
He  fludicd  purity  ;  and  though  perhaps  all 
his  ilriclures  are  not  exa^l,  yet  it  is  not 
often  that  folecifms  can  be  found  ;  and  who- 
ever depends  on  his  authority  may  general'y 
conclude  himfelf  fafe.  Hi->  fentences  are  never 
too  much  dilated  or  contracted  \  and  it  will  not 
be  eafv  to  find  anv  cmbarraiUnefit  in  the  com- 
.  ■  plication 
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plication  af  his  claufcs,  aiiv  in  confequence  in  liis 
conneditions,  or  ahruptncfs  in  his  tranfitions. 

His  ftvle  was  well  fuitcd  to  his  thoughtj;, 
which  are  never  fubtiiired  by  nice  difqui- 
fitions,  decorated  by  Iparkling  conceits,  elc^ 
vatcd  by  ambitious  fcntences,  or  variegated 
by  tar-fought  learning.  He  pays  no  court  to 
the  palTions  ;  he  excites  neither  furprife  nor 
admiration  ;  he  alwavs  undcrftands  himfelf : 
and  his  readers  abvavs  underiland  him  :  the 
perufcr  of  Swift  wants  little  previous  know- 
ledge; it  will  be  fufficient  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  common  words  and  common  things  ;  he 
is  neither  required  to  mount  elevations,  nor  to 
explore  prot'undiiies  ;  his  palTage  is  always  on  i, 
level,  along  folid  ground,  without  afpcrities, 
without  obilruction. 

This  eafy  and  fafc  conveyance  of  meaning 
it  was  Swift*s  defire  to  attain,  and  for  having 
attained  he  defervcs  praifc,  though  perhaps  not 
the  highell  praife.  For  purpofcs  merely  didac- 
tick,  when  fomething  is  to  be  told  that  was 
not  kaown  before,  it  is  the  beft  mode,  but 
againil  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths 
are  fufFcred  to  lie  negle£ted,  it  makes  no  pro- 
vifion  ;  it  inll:ru<5ts,  but  does  not  perfuade. 
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By  his  political  education  he  was  aiTociated 
with  the  Whigs  ;  but  he  deferted  them  when 
they  dcfertcj  their  principles,  yet  without  run- 
ning into  the  contrary  extreme  ;  he  continued 
throughout  his  life  to  retain  the  dilpofitioii 
which  he  affigns  to  the  *'  Church-of-England 
**  Man,"  of  thinking  commonly  with  the 
Whigs  of  the  State,  and  with  the  Tories  of  the 
Church. 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous  ;  he 
deiired  the  profperity,  and  maintained  the  hon- 
our of  the  Clergy  ;  of  the  DilTenters  he  did  not 
wifh  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  oppofcd 
their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  Dean  he  was  very  attentive. 
He  managed  the  revenues  of  his  church  with 
exadl  oeconomy ;  and  it  is  faid  by  Dclanv,  that 
more  money  was,  under  his  direftion,  laid  out 
in  repairs  than  had  ever  been  in  the  fame  time 
fmce  its  firil  erection.  Of  his  choir  he  was 
eminently  careful  ;  and,  though  he  neither 
loved  nor  underilood  mufick,  took  care  that 
all  the  fin2:ers  were  well  qualified,  admit- 
ting  none  without  the  tcftimony  of  (killul 
judges. 

In 
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Ill  his  churcli  he  rci^ored  the  prafll^e  of 
weekly  comnniiiion,  ajid  diilributed  the  facra- 
liiciital  elements  in  the  mcU  folcmn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  own  hand-  He  came  to 
church  every  mornini;,  preached  commonly  in 
his  turn,  and  attended  the  evening  anthem, 
that  it  might  not  be  negligently  performed. 

He  read  the  fervice  *'  rather  with  a  Urong 
*'  nervous  voice  than  in  a  graceful  manner  ; 
•*  his  voice  was  Iharp  and  higl.-toncd,  rather 
*'  than  harmonious.** 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  ftate  with  hope 
to  excel  in  preaciTrng  ;  but  complained,  that, 
from  the  time  of  his  political  controverfies, 
*'  he  could  only  preach  pamphlets.'*  This 
ccnfute  of  himlelf,  if  judgement  be  made  from 
thofe  fermons  which  have  been  printed,  was 
unreafonablv  fevere. 

The  fufpicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in 
a  great  m?afu re  from  his  drcaJ  of  hypocrify; 
inftead  of  wilhing  to  feem  better,  he  dehghted 
in  Teeming  worfe  than  he  was.  He  went  in 
London  to  earlv  pravers,  left  he  fhould  bz  fcen 
at  cliurch :  he  read  pravers  to  his  fervants 
every  morning  vvitli  fuch  dexterous  fecrecy, 
that  Dr.  Delany  was  fix  months  in   hi?  houfe 

before 
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before  he  knew  it.  He  was  not  only  careful 
to  liide  the  good  which  he  did,  but  vvilh'ngly 
incurred  the  fufpicion  of  evil  which  he  did  not. 
He  forgot  what  himfeif  had  formerly  alTerted, 
that  hvpocrifv  is  iefs  mifchievous  than  open 
impiety.  Dr  Delany,  with  all  his  zeal  for 
his  honour,  has  julily  condemned  this  part  of 
his  charafler. 

The  perfon  of  Swift  hid  not  many  recom- 
mendations. He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  com- 
plexion, which,  though  he  wallied  himfeif 
with  oriental  fcrupulolity,  did  not  look  clear. 
He  had  a  countenance  four  and  fevere,  which 
he  feldom  fofiened  by  any  appearance  of  gaiety. 
He  flubbornlv  refilled  any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  his  domelbcks  he  was  naturally  rough  ; 
and  a  man  of  a  rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigi- 
lance of  minute  attention  which  his  works  dif- 
cover,  muft  have  been  a  mafler  that  few  could 
bear.  I'hat  he  was  difpofed  to  do  his  fervants 
good,  on  important  occafions,  is  no  great  miti- 
gation ;  benefaclion  can  be  but  rare,  and  ty- 
rannick  peevillmefs  is  perpetual.  He  did  not 
fpare  the  fervants  of  others.  Once,  when  ht 
dined  alone  with  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  he  faid, 
of  one  that  waited  in  the  room,  *'  1  hat  man 
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*'  has,  flncc  we  fat  to  the  table,  committed 
♦*  fifteen  faults."  What  the  fauUs  were,  Lord 
Orrery,  from  whom  1  heard  the  ftory,  had  not 
been  attentive  enough  to  dilcover.  My  number 
may  perhaps  not  be  exa6t. 

In  his  CEConomy  he  pratStlfed  a  peculiar  and 
GfTcnfive  parfimony,  without  difguife  or  apo- 
locry.  The  pradice  of  fa\  ing  being  once  ne- 
ceiTarv,  became  habitual,  and  grew  firft  ridicu- 
lous, and  at  lal\  detcflable.  But  his  avarice, 
though  it  might  exclude  pleafure,  was  never 
fuffered  to  encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was 
frugal  by  inclination,  but  liberal  by  principle  ; 
and  if  the  purpofe  to  which  he  dcRincd  his 
little  accumulations  be  remembered,  with  his 
diflribution  of  occafional  charity,  it  will  per- 
haps appear  that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of  ex- 
pence  better  than  another,  and  faved  merely 
that  he  might  have  fomething  to  give.  He 
did  not  grow  rich  by  injuring  his  fuccefTors, 
but  left  both  Laracor  and  the  Deanery  more 
valuable  than  he  found  them. — With  all  thi^ 
talk,  of  his  covetoufnefs  and  generofity,  it 
fhould  be  remembered  that  he  was  never  rich. 
The  revenue  of  his  Deanery  was  not  much 
more  than  fevcn  hundred  a  year. 

His 
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His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tender- 
nefs  or  civility  ;  he  reheved  without  pitv,  and 
aliilted  without  kindnefs  ;  fo  that  thofe  who 
were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himfcif  to  give  but  one 
piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  flored 
his  pocket  with  coins  of  different  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  feemed  willing  to  do 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfcif,  without  fufh- 
ciently  coniidering  that  lingularity,  as  it  im- 
plies a  contempt  of  the  general  practice,  is  a 
kind  of  defiance  which  juilly  provokes  the  hof- 
tility  of  ridicule  ;  he  therefore  who  indulges 
peculiar  habits  is  worfe  than  others,  if  he  be 
not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  flory  told  by  Pope*  may 
afford  a  fpecimcn. 

*'  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way,  that 
**  is  miilaken,  by  Grangers,  for  ill-nature.— 
*'  'Tis  fo  odd,  that  there's  no  defcribing  it 
**  but  by  fa6ts.  I'll  tell  you  one  that  tiift 
*'  comes  into  my  head.  One  evening,  Gay  and 
*'  I  went  to  fee  him  :  you  know  how  inii- 
*'  mately  we  were  all  acquainted.   On  our  cora- 

♦  Sperxe. 
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*'  ing  in,  *  Heyday,  gentlemen,  (fays  the  Doc- 
*'  tor)  what's  the  meaning  ot  this  vifit?  How 
**  came  you  to  leave  the  great  Lords,  that  you 
**  are  lb  fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  fee  a  poor 
•*  Dean  !" — '  Becaufe  we  would  rather  (cz  you 
*'  than  anv  of  them.'  — *  Av,  any  one  that  did 
**  not  know  fo  well  as  I  do,  might  believe  you. 
*•  But  fince  vou  are  come,  I  mull  get  fome  fup- 
'*  per  for  you,  I  fuppofe.'  *  No,  Dof^or,  we 
**  have  fupped  already.* — '  Supped  already  ? 
•*  that's  impolTible  !  why,  'tis  not  eight  o'clock 
**  yet. —  That's  vcrv  Orange  ;  but,  if  you  had 
*'  not  fupped,  1  mull:  have  got  fomethi ng  for 
*'  you. — Let  me  fee,  what  Ihould  I  have  had  ? 
*'  A  couple  of  lobfters  ;  ay,  that  would  have 
**  done  very  well;  two  (hillings — tarts,  a  Ihil- 
*'  ling  :  but  you  will  drink  a  glafs  of  uine  with 
'♦  me,  though  you  fupped  fo  much  before  your 
**  ufual  time  only  to  fpare  my  pocket?' — *  No, 
'*  we  had  rather  talk  with  you  than  drink  with 
'*  you.' — '  But  if  you  had  lupped  with  me,  as 
**  in  all  reafon  you  ought  to  have  done,  you 
'*  mull  then  have  drunk  with  me. — A  bottle  of 
*'  wine,  two  fhillings — two  and  two  is  four, 
"and  one  is  five:  juft  two-and-fix-pence 
**  a-piecc.     There,  Pope,  there's  half  a  crown 

*'  for 
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**  for  yoii,  and  there's  another  for  you.  Sir  ; 
*'  for  I  won't  fave  any  thins;  bv  vou,  I  am  de- 
**  termined.' — This  was  a!l  faid  and  done  with 
**  his  ufual  ferioufnefs  on  fuch  occafions  ;  and, 
*' in  fpite  of  every  thing  we  could  fay  to  the 
*'  contrary,  he  actually  obliged  us  to  take  the 
**  money.'* 

In  the  intercourfe  of  familiar  life,  he  Indula:ed 
his  difpoiition  to  petulance  and  farcafm,  and 
thought  himfelf  injured  if  the  licentioufnefs  of 
his  raillerv,  the  freedom  of  his  cenfures,  or 
the  petulance  of  his  frolicks,  was  refented  or 
repreiTcd.  He  predominated  over  his  compa- 
nions with  very  high  afcendcncv,  and  probably 
would  bear  none  over  whom  he  could  not  pre- 
dominate. To  give  him  advice  was,  in  the 
ftylc  of  his  friend  Delany,  "  to  venture  to  fpeak 
''  to  him."  This  cultomary  fupericrity  foon 
grew  too  delicate  for  truth  ;  and  Swift,  witli 
all  his  penetration,  allowed  himfelf  to  be  de- 
lighted with  low  tiattery. 

On  all  common  occafions,  he  habitually  af- 
fcdts  a  ftyle  of  arrogance,  and  di<^ates  rather 
than  pcrfuades.  7'his  authoritative  and  ma- 
giilerial  language  he  expelled  to  be  received  as 
his   peculiar  mode   of  jocularity  :  but  he  ap- 
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parentlv  flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  af- 
fumed  impcrioufnefs,  in  vvbich  he  was  ironical 
only  to  the  rcfcntful,  and  to  the  fubmiirive  fuf- 
ficiently  ferious. 

He  told  ftories  with  great  felicity,  and  de- 
lighted in  doing  what  he  knew  himfclf  to  do 
well ;  he  was  therefore  captivated  by  the  refpeft- 
ful  filencc  of  a  ftcady  liftcner,  and  told  the  fame 
talcs  too  often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of 
talking  alone  ;  for  it  was  his  rule,  when  he  had 
fpoken  a  minute,  to  give  room  bv  a  paufe  for 
any  other  fpcn.kcr.  Of  time,  on  all  occafions, 
he  was  an  exaft  computer,  and  knew  the  mi- 
nutes required  to  every  common  operation. 

It  may  be  juftly  fuppofed  that  there  was  in 
his  convcrfation,  what  appears  fo  frequently  in 
his  Letters,  an  affcflation  of  familiarity  with  the 
Great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality 
fought  and  enjoycJ  by  tlie  negleft  of  thofe 
ceremonies  which  cuftom  has  eilablifhed  as  the 
barriers  between  one  order  of  fociety  and  an- 
other. This  tranfgreflion  of  regularity  was  by 
himfelf  and  his  admirers  termed  p;reatnefs  of  foul. 
But  a  great  mind  difdains  to  hold  any  thing 
by  courtefv,  and  therefore  never  uforps  what  a 

lawfu^ 
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lawful  claimant  may  lake  away.  He  that  en- 
croaches on  another's  dignity,  puts  himfelf  in 
his  power  ;  he  is  either  repelled  with  helplefs 
indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and  conde- 
fcenfion. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his 
Letters  can  be  fuppofed  to  afford  any  evidence, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied. 
He  feems  to  have  wafted  life  in  difcontent,  by 
the  rage  of  negle^led  pride,  and  the  languifh- 
ment  of  unfatislied  delire.  He  is  querulous 
and  faftidious,  arrogant  and  malignant  ;  he 
fcarcely  fpeaks  of  himfelf  but  with  indignant 
lamentations,  or  of  others  but  with  info- 
lent  fuperiority  when  he  is  gay,  and  with 
angry  contempt  when  he  is  gloomy.  From 
the  Letters  that  pafs  between  him  and  Pope  it 
might  be  inferred  that  they,  with  Arbuthnot 
and  Gay,  had  engrolled  all  the  underftanding 
and  virtue  of  mankind;  that  their  merits  filled 
the  world  ;  or  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
more.  They  fhew  the  age  involved  in  dark- 
nefs,  and  fliade  the  pidurc  with  fullen  emu- 
lation. 

When  the  Queen's  death  drove  him  into  Ire- 
land, he  might  be  allowed  to  regret  for  a  time  the 
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interception  of  his  views,  the  extin£):ion  of  his 
hopes,  and  his  cjedion  from  gay  fccnes,  im- 
portant employment,  and  fplcndid  fricndfliips  ; 
bu«"  when  time  had  enabled  rcafon  to  prevail 
over  vexation,  the  complaints,  which  at  tiril 
were  natural,  bec.ime  ridiculous  becaufe  they 
were  ufelefs.  Hut  queruloufncfs  was  now 
grown  habitual,  and  he  cried  out  wheii  he  pro- 
bably had  ccafed  to  feci.  His  reiterated  wail- 
ings  perfuadcd  Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really 
willing  to  quit  his  deanery  for  an  Englifh 
parilhi  and  Bolingb^'oke  procured  an  exchange, 
which  v.'as  reje£tcd  ;  and  Swift  lliil  retained  the 
plcafire  of  complaining. 

The  greateft  difRcuity  that  occurs,  in  analy- 
finj  his  character,  is  to  difcover  by  what  depra- 
vity of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving 
ideas,  from  which  almofl  every  other  mind 
Ihrinks  with  difgoft.  The  id.as  of  pleafurc, 
even  when  criminal,  may  folicit  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  v.hat  has  difcafe,  deformity,  and 
filth,  upon  which  the  thoughts  can  be  allured 
to  dwell  ?  Delany  is  willing  to  think  that 
Swift's  mind  was  not  much  tainted  with  this 
grofs  corruption  before  his  long  vifit  to  Pope. 
He  does  not  confider  how  he  degrades  his  hero, 

b'/ 
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by  making  him  at  fifty-nine  the  pupil  of  turpi- 
tude, and  hablc  to  the  mahgnant  influence  of 
an  afcendant  mind.  But  t'je  truth  is,  that 
Gulliver  h.id  d- fcribed  his  Yalioos  before  the 
vifit;  and  he  that  had  ibrmcd  thofe  images  had 
nothing  filthv  to  lenrn. 

I  have  here  s^iven  the  charafler  of  Swift  as 
he  exhibits  himfelf  to  mv  perception  ;  but  now 
let  another  be  heard  who  knew  him  better. 
Dr.  Delany,  after  long  acquaintance,  defcribes 
him  to  Lord  Orrery  inthcfe  terms. 

"  My  Lord,  when  vou  conlider  Swift's  fin- 
*'  gular,  peculiar,  and  moil  variegated  vein  of 
"  wit,  alwavs  rightly  intended  (although  not 
"  always  fo  rightly  directed),  delightful  in 
*' manv  inftanccs,  and  falutarv  even  where  it 
*'  is  mo  ft  offjnfivc  ;  when  vou  confidcr  his 
"  (Iricl  truth,  his  fortitude  in  refilling  opprcf- 
*'  fion  and  arbitrary  power  ,  his  hdelity  in 
"  friendlhip,  liis  iincere  love  and  zeal  for  reli- 
''  gion,  his  uprightnefs  in  making  right  rcfo- 
*'  lutions,  and  his  rteadinefs  in  adhering  to 
"them;  his  care  of  his  church,  its  choir,  its 
*'  oeconomy,  and  its  income  ;  his  attention  to 
**  all  thofe  that  preached  ii\  his  cathedral,  in 
*'  order  to   their  amendment  in  pronunciation 

"  and 
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and  ftvlc  ;  as  alfo  his  remirkaMe  attention 
to  the  intcreft  of  his  fuccefTors,  preferably  to 
his  own  prcfcnt  emoluments ;  his  invincil-)!® 
patriotilm,  even  to  a  country  which  he  did  not 
love;  his  very  various,  well-devifcd,  well- 
judged,  and  extcnfive  charities,  throughout 
his  life,  and  his  whole  fortune  (^o  fay  nothing 
of  his  \Tifc's)  conveyed  to  tlic  fame  Chrif- 
tian  purpofes  at  his  death  :  charities,  from 
which  he  could  cniov  no  honour,  advantacjc, 
or  fatisfaiflion  of  any  kind  in  this  vvoild; 
when  vou  confider  liis  ironical  and  hu- 
morous,  as  well  as  his  ferious  fchemes,  for 
the  promotion  of  true  religion  and  virtue  ; 
his  fuccefs  in  folicitincj  for  the  Firfl  Fruits 
and  Twentieths,  to  the  unfpeakablc  benefit 
of  the  eftablifhed  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and 
his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in  giving 
occafion  to  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches 
in  London  : 

•*  All  this  confidercd,  the  character  of  his 
life  will  appear  like  that  of  his  writings ;  they 
will  both  bear  to  be  re-confidcred  and  re- 
examined with  the  utmofl  attention,  and 
always  difcover  new  beauties  and  excellencies 
'  upon  every  examination. 
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**  They  will  bear  to  be  confidered  as  the  fun, 
*'  in  which  the  brifrhtnefs  will  hide  the  ble- 
*'  miihes  ;  and  whenever  petulant  ignorance, 
**  pride,  malice,  malignity,  or  cnvv,  interpofes 
*'  to  cloud  or  fully  his  fame,  1  will  take  upon 
*'  me  to  pronounce  that  the  eclipfe  \Viil  not  lall 
"  ion2;. 

"  To  conclude — no  man  ever  dcfen^'ed  bet- 
*'  ter  of  his  country  than  Swift  did  of  his.  A 
**  fleady,  perfcvering,  iniiexible  friend  ;  a  wifej 
*'  a  watchful,  and  a  faithful  counfellor,  under 
*•  many  fevere  trials  and  bitter  perfecutions,  to 
*'  the  manifell  hazard  both  of  his  liberty  and 
**  fortune. 

*'  He  lived  a  blcffing,  he  died  a  benefaflor, 
*'  and  his  name  will  ever  live  an  honour  to  Ire- 
*'  land." 

I  N  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift  there  is 
not  much  upon  which  the  critick  can  exercife 
his  powers.  They  arc  often  humorous,  almoft 
always  light,  and  have  the  qualities  whith  re- 
commend fuch  compofitions,  calincfs  and 
gaiety.  They  are,  for  the  moll  part,  what 
their  author  intended.  The  di«Slion  is  correft, 
the  numbers  are  fmooth,  and  the  rhymes  exa6l. 
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There  fclJoni  occurs  a  hard-laboured  cxpref- 
lion,  or  a  redundant  epithet ;  all  his  verfes  ex- 
emplifv  his  own  dehnition  of  a  ciood  ftvle, 
they  confilt  ot  *'  proper  words  in  proper 
"  places," 

To  divide  this  collection  into  claHibs,  and 
flicw  how  fome  pieces  arc  grofs,  and  fome  are 
trifling,  would  he  to  tell  the  reader  what  he 
knows  already,  and  to  find  faults  of  which  the 
author  could  not  he  ignorant,  who  certainly 
wrote  not  often  to  his  judgement,  but  his  hu- 
mour. 

It  was  faid,  in  a  Preface  to  one  of  the  Irilli 
editions,  that  Swift  had  never  been  known  to 
take  a  finglc  thought  from  any  writer,  ancient 
or  •modern.  This  is  not  literally  true  ;  but 
perhaps  no  wrifcr  can  eafily  be  found  that  has 
borrowed  fo  little,  or  that  in  all  his  excellencies 
and  all  his  defects  lias  fo  well  maintained  his 
claim  to  be  confidtrcd  as  original. 
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WILLIAM  BROOME  %vas  horn 
in  Chelhlre,  as  is  laid  of  vcrv  mean 
parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  lirll 
part  of  his  life,  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain 
anv  intelligence.  He  was  educated  upon  the 
foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  captain  of  the 
fchool  a  whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  by 
which  he  might  have  obtained  a  fcholanhip  at 
King's  College.  Being  by  this  delay,  fuch  as 
is  faid  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  fapcran- 
nuated,  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  Colle^;e  by 
the  contributions  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fmall  exhibition. 

At  his  Coll€'.^e  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  t!ie 
fame  chamber  v/lth  the  well  known  Ford,  by 
whom  I  have  formerly  heard  him  defcribed  a5 
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a  contraflcd  fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifycr,  un- 
acquainted with  life,  and  unikilful  in  conver- 
fation.  His  addi»Stion  to  metre  was  then  fucli, 
that  his  companions  familiarly  called  him  Poet. 
Wh.cn  he  had  opportunities  of  mingling  with 
mankind,  he  cleared  himfclf,  as  Ford  likewife 
owned,  from  great  part  of  his  fcholaihck. 
ruft. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator 
of  the  **  lliadb"  into  prole,  in  conjunflion  with 
Ozell  and  Oldilworth.  How  their  feveral  parts 
were  diilributcd  is  not  known.  1'his  is  the 
Iranflation  of  which  Ozell  boa{\ed  as  fuperior, 
in  Toland's  opinion,  to  tliat  of  Pope  ;  it  has 
long  fincc  vanilhed,  and  is  jiow  in  no  danger 
from  the  criticks. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
then  vifiting  Sir  John  Cotton  at  Madingley 
near  Cambridge,  and  gained  fo  much  of  his 
cfteem,  that  he  was  employed,  I  believe,  to 
make  extracts  from  Euflathius  for  the  notes  to 
the  tranflation  of  the  *'  Iliad;"  and  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  poctrv  publifhed  by  Lintot,  commonly 
called  ''  Pope's  Mifcellanies,"  many  of  his 
early  pieces  were  infcrtcd. 

Pope 
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pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  clofcly 
conneded.  When  the  luccefs  of  the  ''  Iliad" 
gave  encouragement  to  a  verHoii  of  the  *'  Ody- 
*'  ITcy,"  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton 
and  Broome  to  his  afiiflance  ;  and  taking  only 
half  the  work  upon  himfclf,  divided  the  other 
half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books  to 
Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books 
I  have  enumerated  in  his  Life  ;  to  the  lot  of 
Broome  fell  the  fecond,  fixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  fixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty- 
third,  together  with  the  burthen  of  writing  all 
the  notes. 

As  this  tranflation  is  a  very  important  event 
in  poetical  hillory,  the  reader  has  a  right  to 
know  upon  what  grounds  I  eilablifh  by  narra- 
tion. That  the  verlion  was  not  wholly  Pope's, 
was  alwavs  known :  he  had  mentioned  the  ailiil:- 
ance  of  two  friends  in  his  propofals,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  work  fome  account  is  given  by 
Broome  of  their  different  parts,  which  however 
mentions  only  five  bi^oks  as  written  by  the 
coadjutors ;  the  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fen- 
ton ;  the  fixth,  the  eleventh,  and  eighteenth 
by  himfelf ;  though  Pope,  in  an  advertifement 
prefixed  afterwards  to  a  new   volume  of  his 

works-. 
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works,  claimed  only  twelve,  A  natural  curio- 
fitv,  after  the  real  condufl  of  fo  great  an  under- 
taking, inzited  me  once  to  en(]uire  of  Dr. 
Warburton,  who  told  me,  in  his  warm  lan- 
guage, that  he  thouj^ht  the  relation  given  in  the 
note  "a  lie  ;"  but  that  he  was  not  able  to 
afcertain  the  fevcral  Ihares.  'Ihe  intelligence 
vhich  Dr.  Warburton  could  not  afford  me,  I 
obtained  from  Mr.  Langton,  to  whom  Mr. 
Spence  had  imparted  it. 

The  price  at  which  Tope  purchafed  tliis  afilfl- 
ance  was  tlirc  e  hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fcnton, 
and  five  hundred  to  Broome,  with  as  many- 
copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  i  he  pay- 
ment made  to  Tenton  I  know  not  but  by  hear- 
fay  ;  Broome's  is  very  dillindlly  told  by  Pope, 
in  the  notes  to  the  Du.'iciad. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  Pope's  own 
cdimate,  Broome  was  unkindly  treated  If 
four  books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds, 
eight  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  lead 
to  fo.r,  had  certainlv  a  right  to  more  than 
fix. 

Broome  probably  confidcred   himfelf  as   in- 
jured, and  there  was  for  fome  time  more  than 
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coldnefs  between  him  and  his  employer.  He 
always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of 
money,  and  Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed 
hoftility  ;  for  he  not  only  named  him  difre- 
fpeftfully  in  the  '*  Dunciad,"  but  quoted  him 
more  than  once  in  the  *'  Bathos,"  as  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  *'  Art  of  Sinking ;"  and  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets 
diftinguiflied  for  the  profound,  he  reckons 
Broome  among  "  the  Parrots  v.iio  repeat 
*•  another's  words  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd  tone 
**  as  makes  them  feem  their  own."  I  have 
been  told  that  they  were  afterwards  recon- 
ciled ;  but  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was  without 
friendfhip. 

He  afterwards  publifhed  a  Mifcellany  of 
Poems,  which  is  infcrted,  with  corrections,  in 
the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rofe  to  a  very  higli  dignity  in  the 
church.  He  was  fome  time  revSlor  of  Sturilon 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  wi- 
dow ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  King  vi- 
iited  Cambridge  (1728),  became  Doftor  of 
Laws.  He  was  (1733)  prefented  by  the 
Crown  to  the  re£lory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk, 
which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in  Suffolk, 
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given  him  by  the  Lord  Cornwallls,  to  whom 
he  was  cliaplain,  and  who  added  the  vicarage 
of"  Eye  in  SuiTolk ;  he  then  refigned  Pulham, 
and  retained  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  hfc  he  jrrcw  acrain 
poetical,  and  amufed  himfclf  with  tranilating 
Odes  of  Anacrcon,  which  he  publillu-d  in  the 
*•  Gentleman's  Maeazine,"  under  th?  name  ot 
Che  Tier. 

He  dic^i  at  Rith,  November  i6,  17-15,  ^'"'^ 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church. 
"  ''Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  faid  that 
]\£  was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  deny 
that  he  v.as  an  excellent  verfifier  ;  his  lines 
are  fmooth  and  fonoious,  and  his  di£tion  is  fc- 
}efi  aiid  elegant.  His  rhymes  are  fometimes 
unfuitabie  ;  in  his  *'  Melancholy,"  he  makes 
,brcatli  rhyme  to  birth  in  one  place,  and  to 
earth  in  another.  Thofc  faults  occur  but  fel- 
dom  ;  and  he  had  fuch  power  of  words  and 
j^ambcrs  as  fitted  him  for  tranflation  ;  but,  in 
his  oriiiinal  workiS,  rccollcdion  feems  to  have 
been  his  bufinefs  more  than  invention.  His 
imitations  are  fo  apparent,  that  it  is  part  ot  his 
reader's  employme  i^  to  recall  the  verfes  of  fome 
former  poet.     Sometimes  he  copies  the  moft 

popular 
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popular  writers,  for  he  fecms  fcarcely  to  endca- 
vour  at  concealment ;  and  fomctimes  he  picks 
up  fragments  in  obfcure  corners.  His  lines  to 
P'enton, 

Serene,  the  lling  of  piin  thy  thoughts  beguile, 
And  make  afflidions  objeds  of  a  fmile, 

brought  to  my  mind  feme  lines  on  the  death  of 
Qiieen  Mary,  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom 
1  fhould  not  have  expefled  to  iind  an  imi- 
tator; 

But  thou,  OMufe,  whofe  fweet  nepenthean  tongue 
•     Can  charm  the  pangs  of  death  v/ithdeathlefs  fong; 
Co.n\!i  funding  plagues  with  eafy  thoughts  bcguiU, 
Make  pains  and  tortures  ohjc^s  of  afmile^ 

To  dctc£t  his  imitations  were  tedious  and 
ufclcfs.  What  he  takes  he  feldom  make^ 
worfe  i  and  he  cannot  be  jiiflly  thought  a  mean 
.man  whom  Pope  chofe  for  an  affociate,  and 
whofe  co-operation  was  confidered  by  Pope's 
enemies  as  fo  important,  that  he  was  attacked 
by  Henley  with  this  ludicrous  dillich: 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer;   but  they  '^^y 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  I'.vept  the  way,  ■ 

E  K  D  0  F  THE  FOURTH   VOLUME. 
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